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ADVERTISEMENT. 


-Anoxc the numerous publications which have np» 
peared in England upon the ſubject of the French Re- 
volution, it is a fingular circumſtance that not one is ta 

be found deſerving the name of a Hiſtory. The ſketch 0 
which has been tranſlated from the Almanach Hiſto- 
rique of M. Rabaut is ſo extremely brief, that it does - 

not even narrate the principal facts; and from the ſitu- 

- Htion and circumſtances of the author it is neceſſarily 
Partial, and may be conſidered rather as an oration or 
panegyric than as an hiſtorical narrative. The Hiſtory 
of Baron Dillon proceeds no farther than the taking of 
the Baſtille; and a work publiſhed in 1792, under the 
title of An Hiſtorical Sketch of the French Revolution, 
ends with the diſſolution of the firſt aſſembly. The 
charge of groſs partiality alſo applies to this laſt work; 
and we may venture to add, that the facts are in 82 
very incorrectly ſtated. 

It would be a deception upon the Publie, with which 
the Authors would be extremely ſorry to have occaſion 
to charge themſelves, were they to conceal that a conſi- 
derable portion of the following pages has already ap- 
\ peared in the New Annual Regiſter. The Hiſtory. of 
the French Revolution in that work was originally 
written with a view to a ſeparate publication; and in the 
preſent volumes it appears in an improved and corrected 
ſtate. The . of the Revolution are alſo developed 5 
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nued to the preſent time, as well as the ſcattereck and 


ty ADVERTISEMENT. 
in an introductory chapter; and the narrative is conti- 


imperfect materials which have my reached this 


. would permit. 


The reaſons muſt be obvious why the names of the 
Authors cannot be made public, The reader however 
may be aſſured that the work has not ſuffered in any re-. 
ſpect from this circumſtance; but, on the contrary, 


that the utmoſt attention has been exerted: to give it 


what alone renders any hiſtory eſtimable, authenticity. 

The Authors have preſumed to aſſix to their title the 
epithet {mpartici; and the reafon is, becauſe they can- 
not charge themſelves with/f#cling the. ſmalleſt bias to 
any party but chat of truth and liberty: and they flatter 


themtelves that their readers will nd not only every 


circumſtance fairly repreſented, but every cenſurable 
tranſaQion, whoeyer were the authors or actors, 
marked in its proper colours. If it was neceſſary to 


make a declaration of their own principles, they would 


ſay they are NEITHER TORY NOR 'REPUBLICAN—they 
love: liberty as Engliſh Whigs, and execrate every Cri 


minal act by which ſo noble a cauſe i 78 ene or 


e ee 2 27 

In the preſent ſerment ol che publie wind; they carr- 
not flatter themſelves with the hope of ſeeing this claim 
-n:iverfally acknowledged. On the contrary, they are 


well aſſured that theſe pages will not be acceptable to 
the zealots of either party. But when time ſhall have 
diſſipated the clouds of political deception, and appeaſed 
the tumult of the paſlions, they wilt with ſome confi- 
dence expect that verdict frem public opinion, which 
-cancour and moderation ſeldom fail tb receive. Let it 
be remembered, kewever, that though they would he. 


7 7 thought 
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thought impartial, they do not pretend to be infallible 
It is impoſſible that among ſo conſiderable a maſs of 


recent facts, ſome error and miſtake ſhould not occa- 


fionally be diſcovered. Of ſome events the true cauſes 
cannot be known, and. ſome have been doubtleſs miſre- 
preſented by the principal actors. They therefore 
earneſtly entreat, that ſhould theſe volumes fall into the 


hands of any perſons who are capable of correcting any 
part of the narrative, or of imparting any information 


of importance, they will communicate it to the pub- 
liſner, and they may depend upon it that the earlieſt 
opportunity will be taken to print the- corrections, and 
bring them forward i in the molt convenient form to the 
Public. S x 

One apology may 3 be 1 The bikes 
may appear too circumſtantial in ſome inſtances in re- 
cording dates. The obvious anſwer is, that the book is 
intended as a book of facts, as a work that may occa- 


| Bonally be referred to with ſome degree of confidenc 
That being the caſe, the Authors hope to ſtand excuſed 


if they ſhould even be found guilty of having in a few 
inſtances ſacrificed ornament at the ſhrine of utility. 
In a Work compiled from ſo many different ſources, 


it was found jmpollible to quote diſtinctiy the autho- 


rities at the bottom of the page. To ſupply in ſome 
meaſure that defect, che following uſt of authorities ts 
e e 8 

The Journals of Dibates and . 4 the Conſti- 
tuent and Legiſlative Aſſembly, a of - the National 
Convention; go vol. 8vo. | 

The Moniteur and the otf.cr newſpapers of Paris. 

The Courier de Londres, ng; Chronicle, and 
biker Englith papers: | 


2 IIIſtolre 
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| Hiſtoire de la Revolution & Conſtitution bre 
. Deux Amis de la Liberté; 7 vol. 8vo. 
Precis de PHiſtoire de la Revolution, par J. P. Ras 
bar Paris. | 
 Hiftoire de la Conſpiration de 10 Aout 1792, par 
L. C. Bigot de St. Croix. 
Compte Rendu au Miniſtre de ua Guerre, par us 
Lieut. Gen. A. Dillon. | 


' Compte Rendu i ſes Concitoyens, par Jerome Petions | 


Derniers Tableaux de Paris, BY M. Peltier. 
Non Agonie. | 
Lie des Perſonnes des Deux Sexes arret&es et dete- 


hues dans les differentes Priſons de Paris, 2 Septembre. 


Another Liſt publiſhed i in 1 of the > ee maſ⸗ 
ſacred. 
Baron Dillon's Hiſtory vt the ch Reyolution 3 


7 yol. 4tOo. 


An Hiſtorical Sketch of the Frandh Revolution ; 8vo. 

London. 

Miſs Williams's Letters from Paris ; 3 4 vol. 12mo... 
Letters from Paris in 1791 and 1792; ; 2 vol. 8v0. | 
Dr. Moore's Journal; 2 vol. 8vo. 

A Tour to the Theatre of War. 
Fenner s Narrative. 
D' Aumont's Narrative of the Proceedings relative fo | 


the Suſpenſion of the King of the French. - 
James's Extenuation of the Conduct of the Frenclt | 


4 


Revolutioniſts. 


The Trial of the King. 
The Trial of the Queen. & 
The Manifeſto of General Dumourier. _ 
Beſides a conſiderable maſs of authentic original iti 
formation, and the oral teſtimony of eye-witneſſes, 
CONTENTS 
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ceſſion of Louis XVI.—Rerall of the parliaments, 
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Turgot. Revolt of the Britiſh colonies in America 


Imprudent meaſures of the French government on 
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ſured MA. Calonne—Oppoſition of the parliaments 


— Notables —Change of ' miniſlry—Baniſhment of 1 


the parliaments—Impriſonment of the. duke d Or- 


leans and two other members—P rajefted plans ef | 


grand bailtwicks and cour pleniere— Notables con- 
woked a ſecond time Re nation of the archbiſhop 


Fenn K. M. Metern, to con- 
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! Reſults on the nature of the old g 10 bernment 
e France—The public burdens, and the 
conſequent embarraſſment of the finances, the 
fole cauſe of the revolution — State of France 
under Louis XIV. — Unexampled profuſion 
of Louis XP.— Acceſſion of Louis XVI.— 
Recall of the parliaments, &c.—State of the 
- finances — Appointment of M. Turgot Re- 


volt of the Britiſh colonies in America Im- 


prudent meaſures of the French government 
en that occgfon. M. Neckars ſyſtem of 
finance cenſured M. Calonne—Oppofition 
of the parliaments —Notables —Change f 
©. minifiry — Baniſoment of the parhaments— 
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1 mprifenment of the duke d d'Orleans and 

' two other members —Prijetled . plans of 
grand bailiwicbs and cour pleniere— No- 
tables convoked a ſecond time — Reſignation 
of the archbiſhop of Sens Recall of M. 


x2 
- 


: Neckar—Refolution to convoke the finies-ge- 


neral Third convocation of notables—Pro- 
| ceedings i in that aſſembly and in council pbre- 
vious to the meeting of the fates-general. 


Y « ſingular fatality, France, at once the 
moſt populous and the moſt enlightened 


nation on the continent of Europe, had re- 


mained under the yoke of deſpotic authority 
during the protracted period of more than 


one hundred and ſeventy years. It may indeed 
be doubted whether the ſervitude of the people 
migbt not be traced to adate ſtill more remote, 
ſince the feudal inſtitutions were little calcu- 
lated to promote the welfare of the commu- 
nity at large, and ſince that pernicious lati- 
tude of authority, which was latterly the ex- 
dluſive inheritance of the monarch, had been 
pPreviouſly in all probability only portioned 5 


out e an oppreſſive and DINE no- 


1 | | It. 
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REVOLUTION: IN FRANCE, 3 
It would be a ſource of conſolation to man- 
Kind, if we could lay it down as a maxim, that 
the extreme of tyranny is always productive 
cof liberty; but the long depreſſion of enſlaved 
Rome, as well as more modern examples, 
forbid us to indulge the flattering ſpecu- 
lation. It is however ſome diſcouragement 
to deſpotiſm, that, in certain circumſtances, a 
revolution is commonly the conſequence of 
great oppreſſion; and that it is difficult, if not 
impoſſible, for a monarch to guard, by any 
artificial arrangements, the ſanctuaries of 
arbitrary power. 
Hliſtory ancient or modern affords no in- 
ſtance of a country, in which deſpotiſm was 


reduced to ſo complete a ſyſtem as in France. 


The king levied taxes, by his ſole authority, 
to a greater annual amount than are raiſed 
by the whole of thoſe immenſe territories 
whieh compoſe the Germanic body. The 

people were ſtudiouſly depreſſed by poverty, 
ignorance and extortion. They had no 
rights, or were carefully inſtructed never to 

"claim them. Every private citizen was lia- 


ou to be forced by the officers. * govern- 
B 2 | ment 


The. 


N , 
| 
eo 
: 
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ment from his ſtarving. family to work in 


ſome corvee of public concern, or of abſurd 
magni ificence—He was taxed to more than 


half the amount of his income; and among 


theſe one of the moſt oppreſſive was the 
gabelle or ſalt-tax, by which he was 


forced to pay at an exorbitant rate for that 
neceſſary commodity, while he was neither 
allowed to purchaſe when he pleaſed, nor 


to aſcertain the quantity, but both were 
left at the diſcretion of the farmers of the 
revenue. . | 
Tyranny exerciſed upon the property of 

a nation . muſt ever be accompanied with a 
tyranny againſt their perſons. The king and | 
his miniſters poſſeſſed an unlimited power of 
impriſonment—Under the pretence of pre- 


| ſerving the public tranquillity. againſt trai- 


tors and inſurgents, the deteſtable invention 


of lettres de cachet was contrived; and this 


practice was carried to ſuch a dreadful ex- 


ceſs, that they were notoriouſly ſold by the 
miſtreſſes and favourites of the monarch, 
and even by their ſubordinate agents; by 
el 1 Parſon of the higher claſſes, for 


a pe- 


| REVOLUTION IN FRANCE. + 5 
a pecuniary conſideration, might gratify, to 
the full extent, his e his hos, or his 
' revenge; | 5 
The chain of deſpotiſm deſcended,” T 
| privileged orders, as they were called, the 
nobility and clergy, participated i in the ra- 
pine and injuſtice of the court. The no- 
bility were bribed to the ſupport of this im- 
menſe fabric of corruption and miſery, by 
a complete exemption from all public con- 
tributions; and their paſſions were gratified 
with the privilege of procuring lettres de 
cachet, upon moſt occaſions, againſt thoſe X 
who offended or diſpleaſed them. The 
clergy are ſaid to have been inveſted with 
nearly a fifth of the net produce of the 
whole kingdom, excluſive of eſtates of i im- 
menſe value. | 
The adminiſtration of juſtice was e well 
calculated to aſſimilate with the reſt of the 
ſyſtem. The criminal trials were generally 
8 ſecret, and the ſtate trials always ſo—But the 
moſt. complete abſurdity was, that men were 
not elevated to the bench of juſtice for their 
talents or their integrity, but the ſeats on 
,, 1255 
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thoſe venccale tribunals were dt. 


and notoriouſly ſold to the higheſt bidder z, 
and it is affirmed, that the deciſions of the 


courts were ſcarcely leſs venal. 

Groſs and audacious as were theſe abuſes, 
the authority by which they were ſupport-_ 
ed was too well guarded to be eaſily over- 
turned. A numerous mercenary army was 
always at the diſpoſal of the king and 
his favourites; a ſyſtem of police, at once 
the moſt perfect and the moſt arbitrary that 
ever was deviſed, pervaded every part of the 
kingdom ; and a hoſt of ſpies and informers, 
diſperſed throughout the nation, rendered 
more effeQual ſervice to the cauſe of deſpo- 
tiſmthan even the janizariesof the monarch, 

That ſo ſtupendous an edifice of tyran- 


ny ſhould ever be brought to deſtruction, i is 


the circumſtance which ought chiefly to 
excite our ſurpriſe. It was formed for du- 
ration, and muſt have been permanent, had 


not the ambition of ſucceſſive monarchs 


counteracted the arrangements of the cor- 


rupt, but ingenious authors of the ſyſtem,” 


Thepaſſionfor war and che practice offunding : 
LO e (which 


REVOLUTION IN FRANcg. 7 
(iich ſooner or later muſt effect a violent 
change in all the governments of Europe), 
brought that of France to a premature de- 
ſtruction. | Speculative. men attribute too 
much to the diffuſion of knowledge, when 
they aſcribe to this cauſe the French revolu« 
tion. The diffuſion of knowledge may 
teach men to feel their wrongs, but it is the 
painful ſenſe of oppreſſion that williſtimulate 
to reſent them. The people in all countries 
are timid, patient, ſubmiſſive; the ſlaves 
of habit, of intereſt, and of prejudice; and 
will endure much rather than ri Wege | 
thing. 1 : 

The prodigutingi of: Louis XIV. Was 
united with a magnificence which dazzled 
Europe by its ſplendour, and gratified that 
national vanity which has been conſidered 
for ages as characteriſtie of the French. He 
was ſucceeded by a prince who united in 
himſelf the oppoſite viggs. of avarice and pro- 
digality. While immenſe ſums were ex end- 
ed on the fruitleſs, wars of the court, and 
ſcarcely leſs on that ſyſtem of intrigue by 
which the cabinet of France affected to 
des the affairs of Europe; while the 
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Public treaſure was laviſhed upon- proſtitutes 


and panders *; the king had a private trea- 


avarice with contemplating an accumulation 
of property, extorted by the moſt unjuſt 
means from the: wretched peaſantry . oa 


France. 


Nature had Su e of Lincs 


1 XVI. of the beſt materials, and from his firſt 
acceſſion to power he appeared to make the 


happineſs of his people, if not the principal, 
at leaſt one of the great objects of his govern- 


ment: and had the ſtate of the finances 


not been irretrievably bad, the reforms in 


adminiſtration which he effected would 
have immortalized his name. By diſpoſi- 


tion or by habit averſe to pomp and parade, 


he could part without reluctance with every 
thing which had no further object than to 
gratify thoſe puerile paſſions. Let the charac- 
ter of Louis has been generally miſtaken, and 


one feature has been conſtantly overlooked. 
He was tenacious of ee and never 


15 * 66 « The pomp of the court of "DOR XIV. a 755 M. 


Rabat, « was FOE when compared with that of 
Louis ** 1 
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parted with it but with extreme reluctance. 
This remark will meet with frequent con- 
firmation in the courſe of this hiſtory; and 
indeed the misfortunes of his concluding 
years appear to have been greatly aggravated, 
if not in a meaſure _—_— "7 nn ras 
ſtance. © | 
The diſgraceful "FIR which ans ng | 
ened the annals of France during the latter 
years of his grandfather's reign, though it 
might be ſupported under an aged monarch, 
to whom habit had reconciled his ſubjects, 
and whoſe declining years afforded a hope 
of a ſpeedy change, could not be en- 
dured under a young king; and Louis 
had the ſenſe to ſee that a change of mea- 
ſures was neceſſary, and the ſpirit to enter 
upon ſuch a change. The duke d' Aiguillon, 
and all the faction of the counteſs du Barre, 
were ſilently removed; and the ypung king 
immediately recalled the count de Mau- 
repas, the friend and confident of his father, 
whom the vicious policy of the late reign | 
had baniſhed. from the court. This an- 
cient ſtateſman declined to accept of any 
| ne office, but contented himſelf: with 
| a ſeat 


— 


2 


i 
| 
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a ſeat in; the privy council, while thie affairs 
of France were adminiſtered under his di- 
rection. The oſtenſible miniſters were M. 
Miromeſnil, who was appointed keeper of 
the ſeals; the count de Vergennes, who 
preſided over the foreign department, and 
the count De Muy over that of war. } 
The recall and re- eſtabliſhment of the par- 
liaments, whom the fears or the reſentment 
of the late government had baniſhed, was 


rather a ſacrifice to popularity than a ſpon- 


taneous meaſure of the king; but the good- 
neſs of his heart was evidenced by his abo- 


liſhing the horrid engine of tyranny, the 


queſtion by torture; ; by the edict which 
eommuted the puniſhment of deſerters from 
deatł to ſlavery; and by the abolition of moſt 
of the oppreſſive feudal ee within TT 
own domains. 

A fil bolder and more Petirddüs Ins 
novation was the diſbanding of the mouſ- 
quetaires, a corps ſelected from the maſt 
illaſtrious families for the guard of the 
royal perſon, but the inſolence and ex- 


| pence of which were ill compenſated by 


the appearance of ſuperior dignity. This 
” meaſure 
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meaſure 1s commonly attributed tothe advice 
of the count de St. Germains, and might be 
the dictate either of expedience or of policy. 6 
It, however, indicated the ſpirit of reform 
by which the government was actuated, 
and which, commencing with the caurt, 
was afterwards to be carried to an enthus 
ſiaſtical exceſs by the nation. | 
The diſorder in which three fatal wars 
had involved the finances of the nation, 
and which the unexampled prodigality of 
his predeceſſor had increaſed, was, how- 
ever, an evil not eaſily to be repaired. Nor 
was a rigid economy the characteriſtic of the 
court even of Louis XVI. However little 
diſpoſed to habits of profuſion the king 
might be in his own perſon, the expenſive 
pleaſures of the. queen, and the uncommon 
ſplendour of the court, ſerved rather to pro- 
mote than to diminiſh the general diſtreſs, 
& Underthirty ſucceſſive miniſters,” lays Ra- 
baut,“ the court, ever craving and ever poor, 
had invented new reſources. Toi imagine a 
new tax was conſidered as a ſtroke of genius, 
and the art ofdiſguiſing it ſhewed the adroit- 
neſs of the financier. We had already im- 
W Ported | 
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ported from Italy, under the auſpices of our 
regents of the houſe of Medicis, the cele - 


brated reſource of farming out the taxes, the 
ſeience of which conſiſts in giving as little 


as you can to the ſtate, in order to levy 
as much as you can upon the people. The 
ſale of offices and commiſſions was likewiſe 
a tax levied upon pride and upon folly: 
their number increaſed every day. It is 
neceſſary to acquaint foreigners that, among 
us, was ſold the excluſive right of exerciſing 
ſuch or ſuch profeſſions, and that this right 
became a title. Patents were made out for 
carrying on the trade of a peruke - maker, | 
of a coal-meter, of a ſearcher of hogs” 


| tongues p and theſe callings became exclu- 


five; they were termed privileges. The 
rich purchaſed them as a ſpeculation, and 
fold them to advantage. A certain. finan- 


cier had in his port-folio thirty patents 
for peruke-m makers, which were bought of 


him at a high price by perſons dwelling 
in the remoteſt provinces, Beſides that 
this low kind of ſpeculation chan ged the cha- 
racter of a people, where every thing, even 
honour, was become, venal, theſe new- 

EO created 
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ereated offices were all ſo many indirect 
taxes; for the purchaſer never failed to make 


the public reimburſe him. It was injurious 


to induſtry, ſince, in order to exerciſe a pro- 
feſſion, it was not neceſſary to have talents 


for it, but to be either rich already, or to 


borrow in order to become rich. In fine, it 
was an additional burden to the ſtate, which 


paid the ſalary or the intereſt of every office 
that was ſold. The number of them was 
enormous. A perſon who was employed to 


count them, and who grew weary of the 


taſk, ventured to eſtimate them at above 
three hundred thouſand. Another calcu- 


lated, that in the ſpace of two centuries the 
people had been burdened with more than 


a hundred millions of new taxes, ſolely for 
the 3 of paying the intereſt of thoſe 


offices. 


In the dent of M. Target to the 
department of finance, the king evinced his 
diſcernment or his docility. The com- 


mercial arrangements of the kingdom re- 


ceived the moſt valuable improvements un- 


der the guidance of this upright and able 


ſtateſman; ; but his integrity was too in- 
| flexible, 
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flexible, and his projects too -exterifive, 
not to excite the ever wakeful jealouſy of 
the farmers general; and an accidental 
f or artificial famine was made the inſtrument 
= for depriving him of the public confidence. 
| On his reſignation he was ſucceeded by a 
EE M. Clugny, on whoſe death M. Taboreau 
9 | des Reaux was appointed to the-vacant poſt ; 
| and'in a ſhort time after, the king, whoſe 
attention appears to have been particularly 
directed to this object, aſſociated with him 
M. Neckar, by birth a Swiſs, and the firſt 
proteſtant, who, from the time of the re- 
i Vvoccation of the edi of Nantz, had ever been 
elevated to an official ſituation of any conſe- 
quence in France. M. Neckar had rendered 
himſelf conſpicuous by ſeveral commercial 
plans, which he had ſucceſsfully recom- 
- mended to the mercantile part of the na- 
tion, and particularly by the adjuſtment of 
* ſome differences which had taken place be- 
| tween the India company and the crown. 
In the mean time a circumſtance occurred, 
which, to a country burdened with debts and 
taxes, could only be productive of total ruin. 
; I be year 1774 will be memorable for the un- 
: fortunate 
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»fortunate-war which the weakneſs and wick- 
edneſs of a depraved and incapable miniſtsy . 


_ *xyantonly kindled between Great Britain and 
her North American colonies —a war excited 


for the enforting of a tax which wouldinot 


have paid for collecting it; and levied under 
the abſurd and fantaſtieal plen, chat tlie &v- 
lonies were virtually repreſented in the Bri- 
tiſh parliament, as by the aneient grants and 


charters they were conſtituted a portion of 


the manor of Eaſt Greenwich in Kent! If 
any thing could exceed the folly of the 
Engliſh miniſtry in commencing the war, 
it was that of France in engaging in it 


Such, however, were the infatuated W . 


| of both nations! 
The old and deteſtable Cjudiee which 
taught the uninformed part of the people 


to regard a neighbouring nation as their 


natural enemies, was not leſs prevalent in 


France chan in England; and che noten 
of diſtreſſing a rival while embarraſſed with 


a domeſtic difpute, might in fuch circum- 
ſtatices be eafily made popular- The 1d 
ſtateſmen of France, accuſtomed to that 


- melifling and mata {heme of politics 5 
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_ which. is ever deſirous: to . in the _ 
internal concerns of other nations, could 
not overlook the opportunity which the 
American war afforded. The queen, edu- 
cated from infancy in an hereditary hatred 
to the Engliſh nation, and flattered by the 
glory which the French might achieve in 
the conteſt, ſoon embraced the Ameriean 
| cauſe. The enlightened part of the nation 
wWeoe.erre actuated by a more generous enthu- 
= ſiaſm. Among all who read, and all who 
reflected in France, the cauſe of America 
appeared the cauſe of Liberty; and the 
efforts of ſome of the moſt illuſtrious in- 
dividuals anticipated the arrangements of 
the court. The marquis de la Fayette, 
a young nobleman nearly allied to the 
illuſtrious hGuſe, of Noailles, of large pro- 
perty, and not leſs remarkable for his ac- 
compliſhments than his | rank, fitted out, 
in an early ſtage of the diſpute, a veſſel at 
his own expence, and embarked for Ame- 
- rica, where he afterwards obtained a high 
ſtatien and conſiderable eminence and u- 
tation in the continental army | 
The court had no ſooner taken a decided 
part 
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: part in the American diſpute, than that con- 
tinent was conſidered as the theatre of glory; 
and the young nobility of France were 
emulous to diſtinguiſh themſelves in the 
conteſt. There they imbibed principles 
which could only be fatal to a deſpotic go- 
vernment, while the progreſs of the war 
irrecoverably deranged the finances of the 
country. France indeed humbled her rival, 
but ſhe ruined herſelf; and her imprudence 
will ever remain a warning to nations 
againſt incautiouſly ruſhing into unne- 
ceſſary wars, and againſt that deſtructive 
ſyſtem of politics, which involves the fate 
of kingdoms in concerns which are un- 
connected with their internal lafery . and 
proſperity. | | 
Great as were M. Neckar s ab: lities, and- 
unimpeachable as was his integrity, it may 
be doubted whether his mode of raiſing 
the ſupplies for the war was the moſt pru- 
dent or advantageous. According, to his 
plan, one loan was made to pay the in- 
tereſt of another, and no new taxes were 
levied upon the people: The popularity 
of ſuch a meaſure might, in M. Neckar's 
Vor. I. . „ ie, 


n). „ 
mind, counterbalance- its improvidence; 
and indeed ſubſequent events may induce 
us to ſuſpect, that, levied as the taxes 
then were in France, the privileged orders 
being wholly exempted, the people could 
ſcarcely bear any additional burdens. M. 
Neckar endeavoured to find reſources in a 
moſt rigid economy, and in ſeveral ſalu- 
tary reforms in the houſehold and in the 
different official departments: but his ſeve- 
rity in this reſpect raiſed againſt him a for- 
' midable party in the court; and ſeveral of 
his propoſed reforms being repreſented as 
inconſiſtent with the royal dignity, he was 
diſmiſſed from his office towards the cloſe 
of the year 1781. | 
The return of peace in the "is wa 
year, though it relieved the nation from the 
apprehenſion of future embarraſſments, did 
not extricate the public treaſury from the 
exiſting difficulties. After M. Neckar, a ſe- 
ries of empirics adminiſtered the finances, 
but with no ſalutary effect; and in the year 
1783, the failure of the caiſſe d' eſcompte 
(or bank of diſcount) involved the com- 
mercial a ena with the court in 


perplexity : 
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perplexity and apprehenſion. This bank 
had been eſtabliſhed in 1776, under the 
auſpices of M. Turgot, by a company of 
private adventurers. Its capital was 500, oool. 
ſterling, and its object was to diſcount com- 
mercial bills of ſhort dates, at four per cent. 
The company were alſo empowered to 
iſſue notes to the amount of their capital, 
which eirculated among the mercantile peo- 
ple like the notes of the bank of England. 
As the ſtock had riſen above par, the ſur- 
priſe and conſternation of the public were 
greatly excited by its ſudden ſtoppage. The 
ſcarcity of ſpecie was the cauſe aſſigned for 
this ſingular event; but the true cauſe of 
the failure was the immenſe loans which 
it had iſſued to government. Several expe- 
dients were tried by the miniſtry to relieve 
the embarraſſments of the bank, and by the 
ſtrong exertion of government it was ena- 
| bled to maintain a tottering credit. 

It was chiefly owing to the exertions 
of M. Calonne that the caifſe d'eſcompte 
Vas enabled to ſupport itſelf. This gentle- 
man was the third who had ſucceeded to the 
office of comptroller of the finances from 
25 . the 
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the diſmiſſion of M.. Neckar. He was 
confeſſedly a man of ability, and had 
filled ſucceſſively the office of intendant of 
Metz, and of the province of Flanders 
and Artois. 6 The public however,” ſays 
an elegant French writer, © ſaw with diſguſt 
and apprehenſion the wealth of the nation 
fall into the hands of a man who had dilapi- 
dated his own patrimony; a man who, incon- 
ſiderate in his character and immoral upon 
ſyſtem, had diſhonoured his talents by his 
vices, and his dignities by the baſeneſs of his 
conduct; who, while he exerciſed the office 
of procureur general of the parliament of 
Douay, had degraded himſelf ſo far as to act 
as the ſpy of the miniſter with reſpect to the 
procuręur- general of the parliament of Bui- 
| tany, and had the inſolence to fit as the 
judge of that reſpectable magiſtrate, whom 
be had calumniated ; who, grown grey in 
the intrigues of gallantry and of the court, 
loaded with a weight of ignominy and of 
debt, came with a flock of needy ſycophants 
to ſeize upon the treaſures of the nation, and 
to devour its revenues under the pretence 
of adminiſtering chem. 
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Thͤe firſt part of the career of M. Ca- 
Jaime was, notwithſtanding, brilliant; but it 
was only a brilliant deception. After re- 
ſtoring the credit of the caiſſe d'eſeompte, 
one of his firſt meaſures was to eſtabliſh 
a caiſſe d'amortiſſement, or ſinking fund, 
which by a kind of miniſterial juggle was 
in a certain courſe of years to diſcharge the 
vrhole national debt. While freſh loans were 
negociated every year, the public was deluded 
by inflated panegyries on this heaven- born 
miniſter; and it was reported by his agents, 
that he had diſcovered the miraculous ſecret 
of: diſcharging the debts and burdem bas the 
nation' by—borrowing ! 

While ſuch were the plans ak 4 pro- 
8 of the miniſter, the court was never 
. known ſo brilliant and ſo expenſive. The 
immenſe debts of the princes of the blood 
were liquidated, penſions were granted with 
a profuſe hand, and every petty ſervice mu- 
nificently requited. Rambouillet was pur» 
chaſed for the king; St. Cloud for the 
queen: all was magnificence and ſplen- | 
dour. A French writer compares the delu- 

hon of the nation to a delightful viſion, or 
LL ratet 
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rather an enchantment: We ſlept,” ſays 
he, in the gardens of Armida; but the 
awaking was as terrible as the dream had 
been flattering,” 

It was impoſhble indeed that ſo miſerable 
a deception could long eſcape the penetra- 
tion of a nation ſo quick-fighted as the 
French. When the edict for regiſtering 
the loan of 1785 was preſented to the par- 
liament of Paris, that aſſembly was alarmed 
to find that it amounted to the enormous 
ſum of 3, 330, oool. ſterling, and the mur- 


murs of the parliament were ſeconded by 


thoſe of the people. The king however 
inſiſted peremptorily upon their compliance 
with his mandate; but when they regiſ- 


tered the edict, it was accompanied with a 


reſolution importing, That public econo- 
my was the only genuine ſource of abun- 
dant revenue, the only means of providing 


for the neceſſities of the ſtate, and of reſtor- 


ing that credit which * had re- 
duced to the brink of ruin.” 

The king forcibly eraſed the reſolution 
from the records of the parliament ; but the 


eyes of the public were now open, and a 


freſh 
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freſh deception was neceſſary to enable M. 
Calonne to retain his office, and protract 
the dreadful day of reckoning to a future 
period. The ſanction of the parliaments 
the miniſter foreſaw was not eaſily to be ob- 
tained; and even if he could accompliſh this 
point, it was dubious whether that would 
be ſufficient to remove every ſeruple from 
the public mind. An aſſembly more dig- 
nified and ſolemn in its character, and 
which ſhould conſiſt of a greater number of 
members from the different ſtates of the 
realm, was neceſſary to give force and effi- 
cacy to his proceedings. But the ſtates- 
general had never met ſince the year 16143 
and from a popular aſſembly could M. Ca- 
lonne hope for approbation ? 
Another aſſembly had occaſionally been | 
| ſubſtituted inſtead of the ſates- general; and 
as it conſiſted of a number of perſons of 
conſequence, ſelected from the different or- 
ders and from different parts of the country 
by the king himſelf, it had been dignified 
by the appellation of the aſſembly of notables. 
They had been convened by Henry IV. 
and again by Louis XIII. and the miniſter 
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very juſtly concluded that ſuch a body was, 
better adapted to his purpoles than the 9 


| general. 5 


The proclamation for aſſembling 8 no- ; 
tables was iſſued on the 29th of December | 
1786, and the writs were directed to ſeven. 
princes of the blood; nine dukes and peers. 
of France; eight field marſhals ;.twenty-, 
two nobles ; eight counſellors of ſtate; four 
maſters of requeſts ; eleven archbiſhops and 
biſhops; ; thirty-ſeven heads of the law; 
twelve deputics of the pays d'ẽtat; — — 
tenant civil; and twenty-five magiſtrates, of 
different towns: in all one hundred and, 
forty-four. | 

The meeting was at ficſt Gxed 51 — the 
29th of January 12 but as the miniſter 
was not prepared, it was deferred to the 


| -th of February, and afterwards to a more 


diſtant period by the indiſpoſition of M. ; 
Calonne himſelf and that of the count 
de Vergennes, firit ſecretary cf Rate, who 
died on the very day appointed for their 


meeting after theſe various procraſtina- 
tions. M. de Vergennes was ſucceeded 


by the count de Montmorin, a nobleman 


. 
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of the firſt character, and who. was leſs 
favourably. diſpoſed to the views of the 
comptroller general than his predeceſſor. 
It has been ſhrewdly remarked, that M. 
Calonne convoked the notables not to diſcuſs 
but to admire his plans; and in the meaſures 
whith he adopted to ſecure their approbation 
we muſt applaud his ingenuity, if we cannot. 
compliment him on his political integrity. 
The notables were divided i into ſeven differ- 
ent bureaux, or ſections, over each of which 
a prince of the blood preſided. By the ma- 
jority of the ſections every queſtion was to 


be decided: and thus the miniſter contrived . 


+ 


that forty-four ſuffrages ſhould conſtitute a 
majority of the whole; and we may reaſona- 
bly conclude that he had diſpoſed of his crea- 
' tures in ſuch a manner that more than this 
number was entirely at his command.. 5 | 
All his precautions however were-in vain. a 
The notables met on the 26th of February— 
it was impoſſible to conceal the monſtrous 
deficit of 110 millions of livres. The miniſter 
attempted to throw the blame upon his pre- 
deceſſors; but M. Neckar had previoully. 
publiſhed his Compte , or — ſtate 
0 
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of the finances on his diſmiſſion from office; 


and this at leaſt ſerved to eſtabliſh one fact, 


that the public affairs had not been improved 


in the hands of M. Calonne. In the arch- 


biſhop of Toulouſe the miniſter found a for- 
midable opponent, and one ſtill more dan- 


gerous in the count de Mirabeau, who had 
formerly been in habits of intimacy with the 


comptroller general. As M. Calonne ſaw no 


remedy for the derangement of the finances 


but the equalization of the taxes, his new 
plan excited at once the jealouſy of the pri- 
vileged orders. In the mean time the honeſt 
indignation of M. Miromeſnil the keeper 


of the ſeals, and the more ſubtle vengeance 


of his rival the baron de Breteuil, who was 
the favourite miniſter of the queen, were 


actively employed for his removal; and the 


ſtorm of public reſentment increaſing in 
violence, he was at length obliged to reſign 
a ſituation which by his duplicity he had 
diſgraced. Before his removal, he had the 


addreſs to procure from the king the diſmiſ- 


ſion of the keeper of the ſeals, and to recom- 


mend his friend M. Lamoignon to the va- 


ee office. The baron de Breteuil he at- 
| ' tempted 
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tempted to remove, but in vain ſince the 
party which ſupported him was too power- 
ful to be ſucceſsfully oppoſed. The aſ- 
ſembly of the notables was ſoon after diſ- 
ſolved. 1 
The oppoſition of the archbiſhop of Tou- | 
louſe to the plans of M. Calonne in the aſ- 

ſembly of notables, was rewarded with the 
office which the latter had juſt vacated. But 

ſuch was the hopeleſs ſtate of France, that 

the new comptroller general was ſcarcely 

appointed, before he was engaged in ſimi- 

lar difficulties with his predeceſſors. The 

king, diſappointed in all the hopes with 

which he had flattered himſelf from the 
agency of the notables, had recourſe to the 

ancient mode of raiſing ſupplies by royal 

edict; and the new taxes to be levied were | 

a double poll-tax, a third twentieth, and. a | 1 
ſtamp-duty. The whole of theſe were ſtre- 
nuouſly oppoſed by the parliament of Paris, 
on the ſtrong ground that they were more 
than the people could bear ; and the king 
was obliged to enforce the regiſtering of 
| the edits by the exerciſe of his abſolute 


authority, and by holding what was called, 
| under 
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under the ancient regimen, a bed of juſtice; 


Previous to this ceremony,: however, the 
parliament made a ſpirited. remonſtrance 
againſt the edicts; and on the following 
day a fofmal proteſt was entered againſt 


| on forcible violation of their records. 


The parliament for this offence was ba- 
nihed to Troyes; but. purchaſed its recall 
by conſenting to regiſter the edict for the 


additional twentieth. Towards the cloſe 


of the year, however, this ill-concerted har- 
mony was again broken. The urgent ne- 


ceſſities of the ſtate required extraordinary 


reſources. Onthe7th of November 1787, in a 
very full meeting of the parliament, the king 
entered the aſſembly, and propoſed a new 
edict for their approbation, authoriſing a loan 


of four hundred and fifty millions of livres, or 
near nineteen millions ſterling; and this was 


accompanied with one of a more popular : 


nature, viz. an edict for the re-eſtabliſhment 


of the proteſtants in all their civil rights. 

A long and intereſting debate enſued upon 
theſe propoſals; but the king, wearied with 
a conteſt of nearly nine hours, and poſſibly 


: r at the freedom of ſome of the 


Principal 
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principal ſpeakers, roſe at length and com- 
manded the edicts to be regiſtered without 

further oppoſition. To the aſtoniſhment of 


the king and the whole court party, this 


order was oppoſed by the duke d' Orleans, 
the firſt prince of the blood; who conſider- 


ing the whole proceeding as an infringe- 


ment on the rights of the parliament, pro- 
teſted againſt it, and his proteſt was con- 
firmed by the unanimous voice of the al- 
ſembly. 


The ſucceeding day the duke d' Orleans 
received an order from court to confine him- : 
ſelf to one of his ſeats fifteen leagues from 
Paris, where he was toreceive no company ex- 


cept his own family; and MM. Freteau and 
Sabatiere, who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves 


in the debate, were ſeized under the authority | 
of lettres de neben and conveyed to different 


Friſongt. 3 | ; 


After much Wan dende the par- 
liament and the miniſtry, the king once more 


inclined to pacific meaſures, and the. exiled 
members were ſet at liberty. But as the mi- 


niftry were now fully convinced of the im- 


Practicability oft the parliaments, they deter- 


mined. 
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mined to aim a deciſive blow at their very 
exiſtence. For this purpoſe two great pro- 


| Jets were at once deviſed; the firſt was the 


eſtabliſhment of a number of grand bailli- 
wicks throughout the kingdom, which were 
calculated to diminiſh the juriſdiction, the 
credit and the profits of the parliaments; and 
the other was the creation of a cour pleniere, 
for the enregiſteringof the royal edicts, which 
muſt virtually deſtroy all their mn Toon 
In the ſtate. | - 
The cour pleniere was to be compoſed of 
princes of the blood, peers of France, magiſ- 
trates, and military officers, to be nominated 
by the king. The project for its inſtitution 
was kept a profound ſecret ; the edict re- 
ſpecting it, as well as that of the grand bail- 
liwicks, was to be preſented to the different 
parliaments on the ſame day, in the begin- 
ning of May 1788; and for this purpoſe they 
were printed in the moſt ba manner at. 
Verſailles. | 5 
The diligence and activity of M. d'Eſ. 
premenil, a young and enterpriſing member 
of the parliament of Paris, detected the plot. 


| ay even aac copies of the edicts, and 


eo ag 
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communicated them to his colleagues; and 
he and another ſpirited member, M. Mon- 
ſambert, excited them by the moſt pointed 
and energetic eloquence to a vigorous reſiſt- 
ance. The king was now convinced that 


the moment was arrived when it was be- 


come neceſſary to employ force in ſupport 
of his deſpotic authority. A body of troops 
ſurrounded the hall of juſtice, and the two 


_ obnoxious magiſtrates, MM. d'Eſpremenil 


and Monſambert, were carried off to the 


ſtate priſon of the Iſle de St. Marguerite “, 


in the preſence and amidſt the murmurs 1 
an indignant people. | 21 5 
The parliament remonſtrated with re- 


doubled confidence; and the voice of the 


people ſeconded their complaints. The king 
again found it neceſſary to convene the no- 
tables, and appeared in perſon in that aſſem- 
bly in the beginning of May. The object 
was to propoſe for their approbation the 
eſtabliſhment of the cour pleniere; but the 
notables received the propoſal with cold 


380 celebrated for being the firit priſon of that un- 


| fortunate victim _ 1 > the man in the iron 


maſk”? 251 f CC - 5/5 1-4 
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and filent reſpect; while the parliament 


proteſted with renewed vigour, and with 


unequivocal tokens of rooted averſion, The 


general . diſcontent reached even the peers 
of France; and the miniſter (now raiſed 
from the ſee of Toulouſe to the lucrative 
archbiſhopric of Sens) began to look round 
him with apprehenſion and deſpondency, 
and ſeriouſly to. meditate a retreat from 
office. 5 

It is to the n of the dime tout 
he adviſed the king to recall M. Neckar, as 
the only remedy. for the public diſcontent; 
he and M. Lamoignon ſoon after reſigned 
their reſpective ſituations: and the latter ter- 
minated his chagrin bb OED an end to 
his exiſtence. 1 

A tumult of rejoicing. . Vith. 


little decency on the part of the populace, 


and terminated with blood by the inter- 


| ference of the military, : ſerved to evince 
te ſentiments of the people on the diſmiſ- 
ſion of the miniſters. But the acclamations | 


with which M. Neckar was received, could 


not eradicate from his mind the Gifficulties 
which hs had to encounter, It was evident 


that 
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that all the former adminiſtrations had ſunk 
under the weight of the public diſtreſs; and 
that ſome mode was to be deviſed which 
might give proper energy and effect to the 
extraordinary means which muſt be em- 
ployed for its alleviation. The public ſenti- 
ment, which a previous recommendation of 
the parliament of Paris had excited, pointed 
out to M. Neckar the only meaſure which he 
could ſafely employ. The voice of the 
people had long demanded the aſſembling 
of the ſtates- general. In this, upon different 
motives, all parties we-e agreed; and the 
court and the miniſter were obliged to give 
way, ſince no other means appeared of ſatiſ⸗ 
fying the creditors of the nation. 5 

In the convoking of the ſtates, however, a 
variety of oppoſite intereſts preſented them- 
ſelves to embarraſs and diſtreſs the miniſter. 
Oa the one hand, it was obvious that the 
public affairs could only be regenerated by 
deſtroying; if not in the whole, at leaſt in a 
conſiderable degree, the unreaſonable im- 
munities of the privileged orders. The 
equalization of the taxes was the only mea- 


n by which the nation could be made 
l. D . to 
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to endure the burden of the national debt ; 
and on the other, ſhould the ſcale pre- 
'  ponderate in favour of the people, thoſe 
exceſſes to which popular counſels are al- 
| ways expoſed were to be apprehended and 
feared. On the great queſtion therefore, re- 
ſpecting the number of the deputies to be 
ſent by the different orders to the meeting 
of the ſtates-general, the opinions of indi- 
viduals were divided according 'to the in- 
; tereſt of the parties which they reſpectively 
eſpouſed ; and the miniſtry themſelves were 
far from decided. 'Fhe general principles 
of equity ſeemed to dictate, that as the 
tiers état, or commons, fo infinitely ex- 
- ceeded in number the whole body of the 
two other orders, the nobility and clergy, 
the number of their deputies ſhould: bear 
ſome proportion to the numbers whom they 
repreſented. On the contrary, it might 
eaſily be foreſeen that ſuch an arrangement 
virtually involved the ruin of the privileged: 
orders, and perhaps the overthrow of mo- 
narchy itſelf. On ſo momentous a queſtion- 
the miniſter did not preſume to decide, and 
it was —— WEOnLTIns the 
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| aſſembly. of the notables—though it was 


| - ſcarcely probable, that an aſſembly conſiſt- 
ing entirely of privileged perſons ſhould _ 


decide peremptorily againſt the privileged 
orders. 

. proclamation convoking the no- 
tables was dated on the fifth of October 1 788, 
and the aſſembly met on the ſixth of the fol- 
lowing month. The motives aſſigned by 
the proclamation were, that the king could 


have deſired to have adopted the model of 


the laſt aſſembly of the ſtates· general, but that 
in various articles it could with difficulty 
be reconciled to the preſent ſituation of af- 
fairs, and that in others it had excited a dif- 
| ſatisfaction, the grounds of which deſerved to 


be inveſtigated ; that the elections of the tiers 


ẽtat had been confined to the towns called 
bonnes. villes, to the excluſion of many 
others which had ſince grown conſiderable; 


that the inhabitants of the open country 
had in moſt caſes ſent no deputies; that the 


repreſentatives of the towns were generally 
choſen by the corporations, whoſe officers 


at preſent came in by purchaſe; that almoſt 
| all the mne, of the tiers état had 


D "3 | been 
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been nobles; that the eleftions had beenmade 
by bailliages, every one of which had ſent 
nearly the ſame number of deputies, though 
they had then been unequal in population 
and extent, and were now much more ſo; 
that the ſtates-general had divided themſelves 
into twelve ſections, called governments, by 
a majority of which every queſtion was de- 
cided ; but theſe governments were unequal, 
as well as the bailliages, a majority of which 
conſtituted the vote of the government; laſt- 
ly, that a great portion of the time of the 
laſt Rates-general had been conſumed in fri- 
volous Lentefte reſpecting their formation. 
Moved by theſe confiderations, the king had 
thought that the diſcuiſion of them ought 
not to be conſined to his privy council; and 
he had called together the ſame notibies that 
had met in 1787, and whoſe nomination had 
been made for other purpoſes, that he' might 
give the moſt n _ of his _— 
ality. 5 
The month of Noveriber was en 
diſtinguiſhed in almoſt every part of the 
kingdom by popular meetings for the pur- 
pow of ſupporting the cauſe of the tiers Etat, 
| and 
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and addreſſes were preſented from the va- 
rious towns and diſtricts of Normandy, 
Guienne, Orleannois and Lorraine, demand- 
ing the eſtabliſhment of particular ſtates to 
. regulate the affairs of theſe provinces, and a 
double repreſentation in the ſtates- gene- 
ral. In Guienne the remonſlrances were 
enforced by a conſiderable party from the 
other two orders. In Languedoc the in- 
ſtitution of provincial ſtates already exiſted, 
and the repreſentation of the commons was 
equal to the ſum of the other two; but the re- * 
preſentatives had by long eſtabliſned praftice 
derived their ſituation from the appointment 
of the crown, and not from the election of 
the people. Of conſequence the inhabitants 
at large were unwilling that they ſhould 
either engroſs or obtain an eminent ſhare 
in the farther prerogative of deputing to the 

ſtates- general. CE ORE cr en, 
Brittany as well as Languedoe ena 
the privilege of being regulated by its provin- 
cial ſtates ; but in this aſſembly. the chief 
power was poſſeſſed by the, no bility, and 
the. commons. had little influence. Brittany 
e, diſtinguiſhed by her numerous 
„ and 
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and haughty nobility, and by the tumultuoug 
ſpirit of her inhabitants, was a principal 
centre of rivalſhip and diſcontent. The va- 
rious diſtricts aſſociated for the purpoſe of 
obtaining a melioration of their conſtitution z 


and upon the firſt appearance of this ſpirit, 


it was farther exaſperated by the intemperate 
proceedings of the ariſtocracy. They early 
publiſhed a reſolution by which they pre- 
tended to eftabliſh the following as incon- 
teſtible maxims: that it was the eſſence of 
the ſates-general to be compoſed of three 


diſtinct orders, voting ſeparately, and each 


poſſeſſing the ſame influence as either of the 
others; that the intereſts of each order were 
conſtitutionally ſecured by its negative on 
the determinations of the other two; that 


the nation itſelf, conſiſting of the FLA Or- 


ders, ought never to deſtroy this parity of 
influence, every innovation upon which 
opened a door to tyranny, and could tend 
only to perpetuate anarchy and confuſion ; : 
that the difference of population in the ſe- 
veral bailliages was a trifling inconvenience, 
which the example of a neighbouring nation 


rinced to be Banden worthy the attention 
of 


- 
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of a free people; that the forms adopted in 
1614 could be changed only by the authority 
of the ſtates- general, an authority which the 
notables could not uſurp without expoſing 
themſelves to general condemnation, and 
even bringing into queſtion the legality of 
the future national aſſembly; laſtly, that that 
miniſter, who ſhould ſeek to ſow diſſenſion 
among the different orders of the ſtate, 
could be regarded in no other light than 
as an enemy of the country. Acting upon 


theſe intolerant principles, the nobleſſe a-„ 


plied to the military commander in Brittany 
to put an end to the aſſociations of the tiers 
etat; and ſome time after, the parliament 
of Rennes, having publiſhed a reſolution 
prohibiting the municipal afſemblies, alfo 
called upon the military to put their reſolu- 
tion in execution. Government did not 
think proper to —_ with theſe requi- 
ſitions. | 

While the principles of liberty. victori- 


ouſly diffuſed themſelves through every part 


of the kingdom, the people of Dauphins, 
who had hitherto been moſt forward in the 
cauſe, were not idle. In the midft of various 
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pretenſions advanced by different bodies in 
the nation, the chambers of commerce in ſe- 
veral cities, and particularly in Paris, im- 
preſſed with that monopoliſing ſpirit which 
has hitherto been almoſt uniformly the off- 


ſpring of mercantile habits, demanded the 


liberty of ſending particular repreſentatives 
for the protection of their trade. Like the 
reſt of their countrymen, their admiration 
was excited by the patriotiſm of the Dau- 
phinois, and they determined to conſult the 
traders of Grenoble upon the juſtice of their 


claims. The anſwer they received was un- 


favourable to their views. There is no- 
thing,“ replied their correſpondents, © that 
can excule innovation, but the intereſt of 


the whole. The innovation you demand, 


the conceding to commerce particular repre- 
ſentatives, would be an injury to the whole. 
Other profeſſions would not fail to ſolicit the 
ſame indulgence. The huſbandmen and the | 
artiſans, if it were to be the prize of utility, 
would have an incontrovertible claim. The 
ſtates-general would be an aſſembly from the 
different corporations of the kingdom; rival- 
ſhip and contention would reign triumphant. . 
The 
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The good of the whole would be forgotten; 
all would be intrigue, anarchy and miſtruſt; 
and France would be irretrievably ruined.” 
Ihe ſtates of Dauphine were aſſembled in 
due form in the beginning of December, and 
on the ninth of that month they concluded 
their deliberations upon the repreſentation in 
the ſtates· general. They earneſtly recom- . 
mended the union of provinces and orders, 
and the deliberating upon all public affairs 
in a ſingle houſe. If the orders were ſepa- 
rated, each would endeavour to maintain 
thoſe abuſes that were thought favourable to 
it, and the emergencies of the ſtate would 


be neglected; that patriotic enthuſiaſm, ; 


which dictated the moſt generous ſacrifices, 
could not exift but among, citizens occupied 
with the general good, and not with their 
particular intereſts. The notables would dif- 
appoint all the faireſt hopes of the nation, if 

they propoſed the ſeparation of orders; and. 
in that caſe they truſted the king would not 
heſitate to prefer the ſentiment of the nation 
to the advice of that aſſembly. They added, 
that all men had a right to an equal partici- 
Patioa of . that it was not the pro- 
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vinces that ought to be repreſented, but their 
inhabitants; that, whatever might be their 

comparative riches or extent, the firſt thing 


it became men to con ſider was men; that, 
of conſequence, population was the only 
meaſure by which repreſentation ought to be 
apportioned; that, if one deputy were al- 
lotted to every twenty thouſand perſons, 
Dauphine ought to ſend thirty-three, or ra- 
ther thirty; and this was the quantity of re- 

preſentation they demanded. In adopting 

this meaſure they obſerved that they neg- 
lected their particular intereſts, ſince, when 
the ſtates-general had voted by governments, 
Dauphiné had counted for a twelfth of the 
whole but they hoped to be more truly 
happy, when the felicity ſhould be general. 
They hoped, too, that the other provinces 
would recogniſe the purity of their motives, 


and that there would be no rivalſhip but in 
_ contending who ſhould contribute moſt to 


reſtoreto the nation and the throne, that rank, 


glory and power they were intitled to enjoy. 


It was in the midſt of this efferveſcence of 
the commons of France, that the notables 


doubted 
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doubted that the action of each mutually 
produced ſome effect upon the other. The 
aſſembly was opened as uſual by a ſpeech 
from the king, the keeper of the ſeals, and 
the director- general of the finances. It was 
obferved by M. Neckar, that the king was 
not ignorant of the reſpect that ought to be 
entertained for the ancient uſages of a mo- 
narchy; it was under their protection that 
every conſtitutional right acquired a new de- 
gree of force; they ſecured the public tran» 
quillity by oppoſing a barrier to the incon- 
ſiderate ardour of innovation. But the king 
was equally penetrated with thoſe firſt prin- 
£iples of juſtice, that had neither epoch nor 
commencement, nor could have a coneluſion; 
principles, that obliged him to acquire, 
through the medium of a juſt repreſentation, 
a knowledge of the ſentiments of bis ſub- 
jects. Circumſtances had greatly changed 
ſince the meeting of the laſt ſtates-general : 
and, while the king would always particularly 
diſtinguiſh the two firſt orders of the nation, 
he could not refuſe his eſteem to commerce 
and the arts, or deny an eminent ſhare in his 
regard to the peaceable labours of agricul- 
„„ 4 ture. 
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ture. There were four conſiderations which 
it was particularly proper to recommend 
to the attention of the notables; the com- 
poſition of the ſtates-general, the forms 
of  convoking them, the regulations that 
were to be preſcribed in the conduct of the 
elections, aud the inſtructions which the de- 
puties were to receive from their electors. 
The firſt and third of theſe articles ſeem to 
be principally intereſting. Under the firſt 
M. Neckar recommended to the notables to 
conſider the total number of deputies, and 
the proportion to be aſſigned to each order. 
Under the third, what was to be admitted 


_ as the legal qualification of the elector and 


the elected; whether the tiers état ſhould 
be ebe to ſelect a repreſentative from 
the ſuperior orders; whether the orders in 
cach diſtrict ſhould proceed to the choice of 
their repreſentatives ſeparately or united; 
whether the elections ſhould be conducted 
by poll or by ballot; and what principle 


ſhould be employed in determining tne 


number of repreſentatives, each diſtrict 
Mould be permitted to chooſe. Theſe 
queſtions were afterwards modified by the 

gh 7 notables, + 
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notables. They did not directly admit! into 
their liſt that of the total number of depu- 
ties; and they inſerted the great and intereſt- " 
ing problem, whether the future ſittings f = 
the national aſſembly ſhould us in one _ 
or in ſeparate houſes. © © | 
It was cuſtomary, upon ein finatlat 
to this, for the heads of the different corps, 
the clergy, the nobleſſe and the parliaments, 
to addreſs the ſovereign in complimentary 
harangues. | Accordingly M. d'Ormeſſon, 
who, upon the reſignation of M. d'Aligre, 
had ſucceeded in due courſe of ſeniority to 
the dignity of firſt preſident of the parlia- 
ment of Paris, embraced this occaſion of 
reminding the king, that that body had 
been among the firſt to urge the convocation 
of the ſtates-general—a meaſure ſo ſalutary, 
as to have been no ſooner ſtarted, than it 
was reinforced by the unanimous ſentiment 
of the nation; and he could not avoid at 
this time repeating, that the parliament had 
already ſolemnly pronounced the model of 
1614 to be the only one that could con- 
ſiſtently be adopted, or 52 d. a fa 
—_— Aue. 8 33 
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The king diſtributed the notables, as had 
been done in the beginning of 1787, into 
ſections, with this difference only, that in 
the former inſtances they had been ſeven, 
and in the preſent they were ſix; Of con- 

ſequence each of them conſiſted of twenty- 
five perſons, and their preſidents were ſeve- 
_ rally, Monſieur next brother to the king, the 
count d' Artois the younger brother, the 
duke d'Orleans, the prince of Conde, the 
duke of Bourbon his eldeſt ſon, and 
- the prince of Conti. Though the ex- 
ertions of the duke d' Orleans and of the 
marquis de la Fayette produced no ſtriking 
effects upon the preſent occaſion; it ſeems 
| Proper to record that the former of theſe, 
finding the ſentiments of his own ſection 
little conformable to thoſe he entertained, 
thought proper to abſent himſelf from the 
Notables, except upon certain intereſting 
queſtions ; and that the latter was a member 
of the ſection of the count d Artois. 

It was early viſible that the notables were 
divided in their opinions, there being a 
ſmall but reſpectable minority who em- 
1 the cauſe of the people. The reſt 


ware 
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were highly ariſtocratical in their ſenti- 
ments, and, beginning to be juſtly alarmed 
for the downfall of their uſurpation, exerted 
themſelves to the beſt of their power to re- 
ſiſt the ruin by which they were about to 
be overtaken. The ſections of the count 
d' Artois and the duke of Bourbon earneſtly 
recommended the model of 1614, and ſug- 
_ geſted a doubt, whether there was any power 
hort of that of the ftates-general, deliberat- 
ing by orders, that cou d ſuperinduce upon 
it any material alteration. The ſections of 
| the duke d' Orleans and the princes Condé 
and Conti pleaded the ſame cauſe, though 
in a manner leſs peremptory. The ſection 
of Monfieur, in which a majority of the 
members had embraced the ſide of liberty, 
were fully perſuaded of the propriety of the 
king's introducing whatever variation the 
welfare of the whole wien W to re- 
quire. 2 
The 3 were atarly: unanimous in 

the principles that ought to regulate the 
forms of election. The great body of elec- 
tors were to be diſtributed into communau-- 
uy whoſe function it was to ſelect a certain 
number 
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number of citizens to repreſent them in 
the ſecondary bailliage, the ſecondary bail- 
liages to depute to the primary ones, and 
theſe laſt to fix upon the national repreſen- 


 Uativesin the general aſſembly. This chain 
of deputation was applicable only to tlie tiers 


Etat ; the ſuperior orders were authoriſed 
immediately to elect their repreſentatives to 


the national ſenate. In thoſe provinces that 


were in the habit of being regulated by their 
provincial ſtates, the ſtates were to elect the 
repreſentatives, at leaſt in ſuch of them as 


could prove that they were e in el 


ſeſſion of that privilege. : | 

In the ſection of Monſieur, the a 
of the proportional repreſentation of the 
three orders was decided in favour of dou- 


bling the tiers Etat, by a majority of thir- 
teen to twelve. In the ſections d'Artois, 
d' Orleans, and Conti, the ſame principle was 


maintained by a minority of eight, eight and 


ſix reſpectively. In the other two it was 


carried unanimouſly. in favour of the ariſto- 
cracy. The queſtion of the deliberation in 
one or more houſes was alſo variouſly de- 
e Three 5 the ſeRions ſeemed. to 
- conſider 


_ 
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_ conſider the deliberation by orders as an eſ- 
ſential part of the conſtitution ; thole of 
d'Orleans and Bourbon required, that at leaſt 
the firſt deliberation ſhould: be in the ariſto- 


cratical form, the ſtates- general afterwards 


to adopt whatever form they thought pro- 


per; and the ſection of Monſieur declared 
the queſtion to be altogether out of their 
province to determine. Upon the queſtion 


whether the three orders ſhould deliberate 
ſeparately or united, in the election of de- 
puties, the ſection of Monſieur pronounced 
entire liberty; and the other five preſcribed 


a ſeparate conſultation, unleſs in any parti- 


cular diſtrict it ſhould appear that Prece- 
8 decided in favour of the contrary. 4 


From the compoſition of the Ruten gene 


ral they proceeded to examine the rules of 


i election. Under the head of qualifications | 


the judgment of the ſections of Monſieur, 
d' Artois, and Bourbon was conſiderably libe- 
ral. The general ſpirit of that judgment 
was the proſeription of all qualification; 
| becauſe there were, as they ſaid, but three 


orders in the ſtate, and it would be abſo- 


: jay ſubverſive of that principle to intro- 
Vos. . „ E. : duc 


1 
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duce ſubdiviſions ; becauſe every Frenchman 
_ ought to have ſome ſhare in deputing re- 
preſentatiyes to the national aſſembly; and 
| becauſe the only meaſure of eligibility in the 
perſons choſen ought to be the confidence 
of their conſtituents. The ſection d'Ar- 
tois, alone of the three, introduced as a mo- 
dification, that the electors of the tiers Etat 

muſt be in actual poſſeſſion of landed pro- 
perty, The remaining ſections endeavoured 
_ to eſtabliſh certain qualifications, though all 
of them rejected the idea of introducing ei- 
ther excluſion or proportion to the Prejudice : 
of the undigniſied clergy. _ 

The article, in the deciſion of which. the | 


partiſans of the commons had deeply inte- 
reſted themſelves, whether the tiers état 


ſhould be authoriſed to ele deputi:s from ” 


either of the ſuperior orders, was by the 
ſections of Monſieur, Conde and Bourbon, 
determined, as theſe partiſans deſired, in the 
negative; and the ſection of Monſieur af- 
ſigned this flattering reaſon, that it was un- 
juſt to ſuppoſe that the tiers &tat could. not 


in their own order diſcoyer candidates that 


Vere poſloled of ery. ſuitable 1. 
C ;oVhe 
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The deciſions of the ſections d' Artois and 
d' Orleans were directly the reverſe of each 
other, the former limiting the tiers ctat in the 
election of deputies to the bailliages, but pro- 
nouncing entire freedom in that to the ſtates- 
general; and the latter admitting nobles to 

repreſent the tiers ctat in the bailliages, but 
requiring that the repreſentative of the com- 
mons ſhould be himſelf a commoner in the 
laſt reſult. The ſection of Conti alone de- 
livered a Judgment conſonant to the enlarged 
principles of liberty. Ought not indeed 
the partiſans of the tiers ẽtat to have recol- 
lected, that, if the people, when left to them- 
ſelves, were blind enough to elect their 
enemies to watch over their ſafety, they 
would be able neither to underſtand nor 
maintain liberty, even if they were * in 
poſſeſſion of it? 
The more intereſting i akon 
the ſyperior bailliages, ſome of which con- 
tained twelve thouſand, and others ſix hun- 
dred thouſand inhabitants, ſhould elect the 
ſame number of deputies, was determined 
in the negative by the ſection of Monſieur, 
| and in n the affirmative by the other five. The 
_ LL - inquiry 
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inquiry reſpecting the mode of election 
by poll or by ballot, was by four of the 
ſections decided in favour of an open poll; 
by the ſections d' Artois and d' Orleans a 
poll was preſcribed in the primary aſſeinblies; 
but it was affirmed to be of great moment, 
that the ultimate election of deputies to the 
ſtates- general ſhould be conducted by the 
mode of ballot. Finally, the five junior 
ſections anxiouſly expreſſed their readineſs 
to ſubmit to an equal participation of the 
burden of contributing to the public reve- 
nue; the ſection of Monſieur, which in all 
the moſt intereſting queſtions had declared 
in favour of the popular cauſe, diſdained to 
have recourſe to an oſtentation of generoſity, 
which, after the proceedings they adopted, 
would have been altogether ſuperfluous. 
The proceedings of the notables were 
ariſtocratical, but moderate; and did not 
therefore ſatisfy the defires of thoſe who 
began to be ſeriouſly alarmed for the im- 
pending revolution. The daring language 
of ſuch as from the preſs or in the munici- 
pal aſſemblies pleaded the cauſe of the de- 
mocracy, inſpired them with horror. 
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The prince of Conti, in a general com- 
mittee of the notables on the 28th of No- 
vember, was the firſt to unfurl the ſtandard 
of ariſtrocratical jealouſy. Upon this o- 


caſion he read and delivered a note to Mon- 


ſieur, preſident of the committee, declaring 
that he owed it to his conſcience, his birth, 
and the preſent criſis of public affairs, to 


enter his proteſt againſt the inundation that 


exiſted of ſcandalous publications, that ſpread 
through every part of the kingdom trouble 


and diviſion, The monarchy was attack - 


ed! a blow was aimed at its exiſtence! and 
the moment was at hand ! It was impoſſi- 
ble that the king ſhould not at length open 


his eyes, and that his brothers ſhould not 
call upon him to do ſo. It was neceſſary to 


the ſtability of the throne, of the laws and 
of order, that all new ſyſtems ſhould be for 
ever proſcribed, and that the conſtitution and 
the ancient forms ſhould be preſerved in 
their integrity. The note of the prince of 
Conti was laid by Monſieur before the king, 


vrho returned it with an intimation, that the 


ſubject of it was totally foreign to thoſe 
for the 2 ol which the notables had 
E 3 been 
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been aſſembled; that he therefore forbade 
the ſections to take it into their conſidera- 


tion; and that the princes of the blood ought 


to addreſs themſel ves directly to him, when 
they had any thing to communicate which : 


they conceived would be uſeful to him. 


The notables were diflolved on the 1 at 
of December, and two days after that event 
a memorial was preſented to the king by the 


. princes of the blood who had fat in that aſ- 
ſembly, with the exception of Monſieur and 


the duke d'Orleans, enforcing the repreſen- 
tation of the prince of Conti, They affirm- 
ed, that the ſtate was in inſtant danger; 


dat a revolution was gradually taking place 


in, the principles of COVernmeant:; and that 


the preſent fermentation of men's minds fur- 


niſhed the means by which, it was to be ef- 
fected. Inſtitutions, hitherto reputed ſacred, 


and by which the monarchy had flouriſhed 
for ages, were now diſputed as problemati- 
cal, or decried as unjuſt. The publications 


that had appeared during the ſitting of the 
notables, the memorials that had been form- 


ed by different provinces, cities and corps, 
i their . and their Boyle, announced a re- 


gular 
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gular fyſtem of inſubordination, and a de- 
termined contempt for the laws of the ſtate, 
Every author erected himſelf into a legifla- 
tor. Eloquence and an art of writing, with- 
out information, without ſtudy and without 
experience, were thought qualifications ſuf- 
ficient for men to regulate the fate of em- 
pires. 'Whoever advanced a daring propoſi- 
tion, whoever propoſed innovation, was cer= 
tain to have readers and followers, © Such, — 
was the tremendous progreſs of this effer= 
veſrence, that opinions, which a ſhort'time 
 fince would have been deemed the moſt re- 
prehenſible, now appeared reaſonable and 
juſt; and thoſe, at Which men of honour 
now ſtarted, would perhaps ſome time hence 
be regarded as perfectly legitimate and regu- 
lar. Who could fet bounds to the temert= 
ty of opinion? The tights of the throne had 
already been difputed ; the rights of the two 
orders were now called in queſtion ; it had 
eveti been propoſed to ſuppreſs the fendal 
lordſhips, as a ſyſtem of oppreſſion; and a 
remnant of barbatiſm ; ſhortly the rights of 
property would be invaded, and the une- 
en diſtribution: of wealth be confidered as 
| * 1 I» | : A mae | 
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2 matter deſerving of reform. The princes 
added, that the claim of a double repre. 


| ſentation of the tiers Etat was the offspring 


of theſe. ſyſtems of innovation, and ought 


would be to encourage a ſpirit of encroach- 
ment; and its advocates, animated by their 


firſt ſucceſs, would not content themſelves 


with a conceſſion, which, unleſs connected 
with ſomething that was to follow, -would 
prove altogether nominal and nugatory. A 
meeting of the dukes and peers of France, 
ſimilar to that of the princes, was held on 
the 20th; but they contented themſelves 


with publiſhing a reſolution, by which they 


expreſſed their readineſs to pay their full 
proportion. to the national revenue, * | 


_ demanding any pecuniary exemption. 


The parliament of Paris appears to ws 
exerted a foreſight of a different character 


from that of the princes of the blood, and to 


have modelled its proceedings accordingly. 
Thoſe of the princes were full of ardour and 


adventure; thoſe of the parliament were in- 


fected with timidity. The former ſeemed 


eee to ſacrifice every thing to the un- 
limited 
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mited affertion of the prerogatives to which 
they were born; the latter, if they were 
unable to preſerve the whole, were willing 
to make as good a bargain as they could. 
The younger members that guided their 
deliberations, had taſted of the intoxicating 
draught of popular applauſe. M. d'Eſpre- 
menil and others had been received with 
ſhouts at the re-aſſembling of their corps 
after the period of their vacation; and they 
could not perſuade themſelves lightly to 
part with that public favour which had _ 
ſo particularly grateful to them. 

I he vacation of the parliament a 
on the 12th/ of November; but it was not 
uſual with that body to enter immediatehy 
upon the tranſaction of buſineſs, and ac- 
cordingly it was not till the 5th of Decem- 
ber that they adopted the reſolution, by 
which they endeavoured to qualify their in- 
tolerant language of the preceding months. 
In this reſolution they expreſſed their alarms 
for the conſequences of the preſent ferment, 
and of the manceuvres employed by il-in- 
tentioned perſons to deprive the nation of 
che fruits of the efforts of the magiſtracy, 


and 


> 
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and to ſubſtitute anarehy and ſedition in tlie 
room of the acquiſition of a juſt and gene- 
rous liberty. They recommended, as tlie 
moſt defirable of all preliminaries, harmony 


between the different orders; and they re- 
gretted that they ſhould have been them 


ſelves ſo much mifunderftood in their ſelec- 
of the model of 1614. By this ſelec- 
tion they had undoubtedly intended to 
point out the mode of convocation by bail- 
Mages as preferable to all others; but they 
were neither empowered nor had deſigned 


to put any reſtriction upon the confidence 


of the electors; and with reſpect to the pro- 


portion of repreſentati ves for the three or- 


ders, as it was undetermined either by law 
or any conſtant uſage, they had always meant 


to refer to the diſcretion of the ſovereign the 


choice of ſuch meaſures as might beſt ac- 
cord with reaſon, with libertꝭ with juſtice, 


and with the national ſentiment. To quiet 
the perturbation that at preſent exiſted; the 
parliament begged leave to recommend to 

the king to convoke the ſtates-general as 
ſpeedily as poſſible, and, previouſly to that 
convocation, to ſanction and conſecrate the 

8 following 
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following fundamental principles: the peri- 
odical aſſembling of this national body g 


their right to mortgage in perpetuity to the | 


public creditors the produce of certain taxes 
their obligation towards their conſtitu- 
ents to grant no other taxes but for a deſi- 
nite time, and to a given amount; their 
right expreſsly to appropriate the public mo- 
ney to the different ſervices in which it 
ſhould be employed; the reſolution of the 
king to conſent to the immediate abolition 
of all taxes bearing partially upon particu- 
lar orders; the reſponſibility of miniſters; 
the right of the ſtates- general to accuſe and 
| Impeach before the parliaments all-national 
offenders, ſaving the privilege of the par- 
liament's attorney general to exerciſe the 
ſame function; the mutual relation between 
the ſtates-general and the courts of law, ſo 
that the latter might not and could not ſuf - 
fer the levy of any tax, nor take part in the 
execution of any law of whatever ſort or 
deſcription, that had not previouſly been 
demanded or ſanctioned by the former; the 
individual liberty of the citizen, to be ſecu- 
red by the obligation of the party arreſting 
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to commit him to a legal priſon, . 


render him to the diſcretion of his natural 


| judges; laſtly, the legal liberty of the preſs, 
the only ſecure and ready reſource of in- 
: nocence | againſt | oppreſſion, reſerving 2 Te. 


ſponſibility for reprehenſible works after 
their epi een to the e, 
of the caſe. 

An aries early dees by this 
reſolution of the parliament was, that, while 
they had enumerated moſt of the other pri- 
vileges ſecured by the Britiſh conſtitution, 
they had carefully omitted the trial by jury; 


and indeed it is impoſſible to read their de- 


ciſion without remarking, that, at the ſame 


time that they were perfectly ready to con- 


cede all other prerogatives but their own, 
they ſpoke of theſe as matters of the higheſt 
conſequence, and exalted themſelves to a 
level with all that prejudice admires, or 
reaſon teaches to be in valuable. A pro- 
ceeding ſo ſpecious and artificial obtained 
for them little credit with any party; and 
the court, which had lately ſeemed rather 
under the influence of reſentment than po- 


| licy, replied with haughtineſs to their repre- 


ene 
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ſentations, that with his parliament the 
_ king had nothing to diſcuſs ; it was with the 
aſſembled nation that he would concert ſuch 
meaſures as might permanently conſolidate 
the public order and the prolpenty of the 
whole.” (ft 
ME YEfpremenil publiſhed at. this pack 
a very brief diſquiſition, which may be re- 
garded as the moſt authentic commentary 
upon the reſolution of the 5th of December. 
According to him, the voting by ſeparate 
orders was the conſtitution, and the voting 
in a fingle aſſembly the exception; an ex- 
ception, to which it might be neceſſary to 
have recourſe upon extraordinary caſes, but 
which muſt always be adopted by the vo. 
luntary aſſent of the three orders. The fer- 
mentation that had been excited about dou- 
bling or not doubling the repreſentation of the 
tiers tat, was an example of perverſity and 
malevolence that no hiſtory could parallel. 
In fact, he obſerved, all France was of one 
opinion. The clergy and nobility were wil- 
ling to concede their pecuniary privileges; 
and this conceſſion on the one hand, and the 
independence of orders on the other, were 
only wanting to render the nation happy 
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and free. He was nevertheleſs of opinion, 


that the repreſentation of the tiers état 
ought to be doubled: not to protect them 
againſt the ariſtocratical orders, there was no 
longer any conteſt between them; but be- 
cauſe a full and numerous repreſcatation of 


tte people was the beſt ſecurity againſt mi- 
niſterial deſporiſm, the common enemy of 


the ſovereign and of every order in the ſtate. 
Whether it was that the parliamentary 


leaders were diſappointed: of the , applauſe 


they expected to gain by their palinodia, or 
that they thought they had gone far enough 
in qualification, and it was now neceſſary 
to ſhew their impartiality, their next public 


proceeding was to burn by the hands of the 


common hangman a pamphlet written in 
defence of the popular principles; and the 
harangue, which it was uſual upon ſuch oc- 


caſions for the attorney general to deliver, 


was full of vehement inveCtives againſt what 
he ſtyled the extravagant pretenſions of the 


tiers etat. In the ſame ſpirit they ſoon af- 


ter ſummoned to their bar the author and 

printer of a petition, calling itſelf the peti- 

tion of the inhabitants of Paris, and to which 

ſignatures were ſolicited by advertiſements 
| 5 | and 
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and circular letters. Having heard the par» 
ties, they iſſued a ſtrict prohibition for the 


future againſt ſuch advertiſements, and the 


public expoſition of petitions for ſignature, 
as contrary to good order, and capable of 

being applied by ill-intentioned perſons to 
the worſt of purpoſes. 


It was never more neceſſary than ppon | 


the preſent occaſion, that the executive go- 


vernment ſhould interfere, and - endeavour 


to compoſe the mutual jealouſies and miſ- 
_ underſtandings, which daily became wider 
and more angry, as the deciſion, uncertain 
in its iſſue, advanced nearer to a criſis, 
This deciſion was at length made public in 
the reſult of a council of the 27th of De- 
cember, by which it was determined, that 
the number of deputies to the enſuing ſtates- 
general ſhould not fall ſhort of a thouſand; 


that it ſhould be apportioned with all prac- 


ticable accuracy, conformably to the popu- 
lation and financial contributions of the dif 


ferent bailliages; and that the repreſentation 


of the tiers etat ſhould be equal to the ſum 


of the CARO of the other twyo Ore. 
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State of parties previous to the meeting of the 
fater general —Riot at Paris — Aſſembly of 
the lates —Conteſi with reſet to the mode 
of voting by orders or by poll —T} he tiers 
(lat conſtitute themſelves @ national afſem- 

 bly— Aſſembly repulſed from the hall of the 
fates —Take an oath never to ſeparate till 
be conflitution be ſettled — Royal ſeffion— 
nion of the orders —Projetts of the court — 
Paris encircled with military — Soldiers re- 
: leafed from priſon by the populace — Famine 
mn Paris —Remonſtrance of the aſſembly — 
. Dijmiſfion of M. Neckar—Diflurbances at 
Paris — Firmngſt of the national —_ 
The Baſlille talen. 


Tux attention of all Europe was fixed 
on the meeting of the ſtates- general, while 
the minds of the French themſelves conti- 

nued to be agitated by a variety of different 
and contending paſſions and opinions. Thoſe 


Who were in poſſeſſion of power, were 
| deſirous | 
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deſirous of retaining it ; and thoſe who had 
no dependence but upon their abilities, 
hoped that a new conſtitution ' of things 
would elevate them to that rank, to which, 
from their merits, they conceived themſelves 
entitled. The two great parties, which were 
afterwards to divide the nation, were al- 
ready formed. The pertinacity with which 
the privileged orders were determined. to 
adhere to their peculiar advantages, is 
evident from what we have ſtated in the 
preceding chapter; ;. and on the other hand, a 
a multitude of Writers of the greateſt emi- 
nence were employed in exciting the tiers 
erat tothe aſſertion of i its right. The claims 
of the nobility and clergy were examined 
with acuteneſs, with preciſion, with reſearch. 
The balance of ability Was greatly on the 
ſide of the people, and the uſages of anti- 
quity faded before the light of genius and 
of truth. Previous to this period, that ex- 
traordinary ſociety or club *.. was formed, 
which has ſince, had ſo conſiderable and 
ſo. pernicious. an influence over the public 
affairs, Its members inſtituted an active 

Wii Jacobins. eee 
Vol. I. F corre- 
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correſpondence. throughout the kingdom, 
and, by cultivating a uniformity of opinion 
on political ſubjects, produced, in time, that 
uniformity of will which afterwards appear- 
ed to govern the popular counſels. 

The political fchiſm which had already 
taken place, was not likely to be compoſed 
during the neceſſary turbulence of an elec- 
tion. Yet the ſyſtem on which the French 
elections were conducted, is leſs liable to 
tumult and diſorder than where there 1s 'an 
open and immediate poll; and though 
the leaders of parties were ſufficiently ani- 
mated in the ſupport of their partieular 
ſentiments, the great body of the people were 
either dubious of the conſequences, or were 
not yet warmed in the conteſt, The meetings 
for the nomination of electors were not ſo 
numerouſly attended as might have been 
ſuppoſed ; and even in ſome places, where a 
thouſand voters were expected, not. ove 
fifty appeared. 

The ſpirit of the two ER was mani- 
feſted.; in the cabiers (or inſtructions to their 
repreſentatives) which were drawn up on 
this occaſion. The nobility and the clergy 
ES | in 
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in their ſeparate chambers digeſted cheir 
inſtructions, the firſt object of which was 
to preſerve what they were pleaſed to con- 
ſider as their own rights; the ſecond, to 
demand the rights of the people. The 
monarch, according to this ſyſtem, was 
the only devoted party; and with his 
rights the ſtates-general might make as free 
as they pleaſed. All parties, however, agreed 
in renouncing a part of their pecuniary pri- 
vileges. The inſtructions of the tiers état 
were haſtily compoſed; but that uniformity 
of ſentiment, which the ſufferings of the 
people and the activity of their leaders had 
produced, was evident in them all. They 
demanded the ſuppreſſion of more abuſes 
than the national aſſembly was able in three 


= years 'to deſtroy, more than perhaps ever 


can be eradicated; all, however, were una- 
nimous in demanding a conſtitution, liberty, 


the aſſumption of natural rights, and the pro- 


tection of the public treaſure from the depre- 
dations of the court. The deputies of each 

order departed thus inſtructed to maintain 
the claims of their particular party. Thoſe 
of _ tiers Etat,” ſays a diſtinguiſhed member | 
ey T3 of 
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of the aſſembly, © carried with them the be- 
nedictions and the prayers of the multitude.” 
Such were the objects which occupied 
the refleQting part of the nation; but what- 
ever might be the expectations of others, 
the fayourites of the court could not fail to 
perceive that the violence of the ſtorm 
would break upon their heads. The in- 
ſtructions which were dictated by the tiers 
Etat for the government of its repreſenta- 
tives, the vaſt extent of its demands, and 
the number and ability of the publications 
in ſupport of theſe demands, made them 
feel the neceſſity of oppoſing againſt that 
order the full force of every exiſting au- 
thority. M. Neckar was deſirous that the 
ſtates might be aſſembled at Paris; but the 
king preferred Verſailles, where the com- 
munication between the members and the 
court would be more immediate. It is evi- 
dent that the deputies of the tiers Etat, who 
were collected from every remote quarter of 
the kingdom, and many of them entirely un- 
acquainted with the great world, afſembled 
under conſiderable diſadvantages, in a place 
where every thing bore the ſtamp of de- 
„„ 41 | ſpotiſm, 
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potiſm, and where intrigue and venality 
had induſtriouſſy ſpread their choiceſt al- 
lurements. - The agents of the court had al- 
ready eſtabliſned conferences at the houſe 
of Madame Polignac; and it is ſaid by the 
demoecratie party, that the chief object of 
their deliberation was to unite the two prin- 
cipal orders, the clergy and nobles, and to 
retain the commons in a ſtate of dependence 
and ſubjection. On the other hand, the de- 
puties of the people were not without 
their jealouſies; and thoſe of each province 
held their ſeparate meetings, till at length 
| they became united in that of Brittany. 
It is evident that the voting by orders, 
and not by poll, that is, the aſſembling of 
the different orders in their ſeparate cham- 
bers, and inveſting each with the preroga- 
tive of putting a negative on the proceed- 
ings of the other two, was the only ſtra- 
tagem which the court party could employ 
to diſconcert the meaſures of the patriots; 
and it muſt be confeſſed, that ſuch an ar- 
rangement would probably have rendered 
the whole proceedings of the Rates-general 
© ſolemn. farce, and could never have eſta- 
F 3 | bliſhed 
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bliſhed | any ſubſtantial reform. This was 
the great queſtion which was preſently to in- 
volve the national repreſentatives i in faction 
and conteſt. | | 
While theſe important affairs were in agi- 
tation, a circumſtance occurred which is ſup- 
poſed on all parts to have originated in ſome 
malevolent motive, whether of a public or 
a private nature is not ſo eaſy to decide. 
In the populous ſuburb of St. Antoine, a 
very conſiderable paper-manufattory was 
carried on, and a number of workmen con- 
ſequently maintained, by a reſpectable citizen 
of the name of Reveillon. This gentleman 
had accuſed a certain abbe Roy, a dependant 
of the count d' Artois, of forgery, and the 
matter was before the courts. Whether, 
therefore, it aroſe from private revenge in 
the abbe, or whether the court party might 
imagine that a riot at Paris would afford a 
fair apology for the approach of ſuch a 
number of troops as might effectually awe 
the repreſentatives of the nation, is uncertain. 
A groundleſs report was maliciouſly ſpread, 
that M. Reveillon intended conſiderably to 
. lower the wages of his workmen, that he 
| | | had 
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had aſſerted the bread was too good for them, 
and that they might ſubſiſt as well upon po- 
tatoe flour with many inſinuations to the 
ſame effect. On the 27th of April, both 
the ſuburbs of St. Marc and St. Antoine were 
in motion, and M. Reveillon was burnt in 
efigy. The moſt extraordinary circumſtance 
was, that it had been announced to the police, 
that the preceding days a number of ſtran- 
gers had entered the city, and theſe men 

were now the leaders of the inſurrection, 
and, by profuſely ſcattering money amongſt 
the mob, increaſed both its numbers and its 
kerocity. A'ſmall detachment of the French 
guards was ſent to effect their diſperſion, but 
it was too weak to reſiſt the rabble. At the 
dawn of the following day, the outrages 
were renewed; and M. Reveillon's houſe 
was pillaged and deſtroyed. At length a for- 
midable party of the military was ordered 
out, and, after a conſiderable carnage, the tu- 
mult was quelled. 
Paris was ſcarcely recovered. from the 
terror and apprehenſion which this inſur- 


rection occaſioned, when the day appointed 


for the meeting of the ſtates-· general arrived. 
5 The 
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The 5th of May 1789 will be long memo- 


rable in the annals of France, and it was in- 


deed a day of feſtivity to the whole nation. 


It commenced, agreeably to ancient euſtom, 


with a religious act. The repreſentatives of 


the people, preceded by the clergy, and fol- 
lowed by the king, repaired to the temple of 
God, accompanied with an immenſe crowd, 
offering vows and ge for © ſucceſs t to thelr 
'Jabours, | 


The whole ceremony indicated the diſ- 


tinction of orders, and evinced that it was 
the ſecret determination of the court ſtrictly 
to maintain it. Faithful to the cuſtoms of 


10 14, the nobility were arrayed in a ſumptu- 


ous robe, and the deputies of the commons 
in the habit of the law. Thus, while the no- 
bility and the higher clergy glittered in gold 


and je wels, the repreſentatives of the people 


appeared in mourning: but the ſpectators 


were not dazzled by fplendid appearances; 
that body which repreſented the nation en- 
groſſed all its applauſe, and Vive le tiers Gat! 


= Was echoed from every quarter. 


The aſſembly was opened by a fpeech 


from the throne, 1 in which the monarch de- 


l ared 
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clared his ſatisfaction at ſeeing himſelf ſur- 
rounded, after ſo long an interval, by the re- 
preſentatives of his peopl e—he mentioned 
the heavy'debt of the public, a part of which 
-had accumulated during his own reign, but 
in an honourable cauſe—he hinted at the 
general diſquiet and the love of innovation 
which had'taken poſſeſſion of the minds of 
the people ; but depended on their wiſdom 
and moderation in the adoption of alter- 
ations; and concluded by warm profeſſions 
of his own attachment to the public welfare. 
The ſpeech of M. Barretin, the keeper of 
the ſeals, was but little attended to. It, as 
well as that of the king, recommended tem- 
per in adopting alterations in the govern- 
ment; intimated, that the king had acceded 
to the wiſhes of his people in granting to 
| the tiers état a double repreſentation, but 
left the great queſtion of N by orders or 
by poll entirely undecided. | 
Ihe attention which was oe: to 7 
| keeper of the ſeals was moſt liberally ac- 
corded to M. Neckar, though his addreſs 
continued for three hours. It did not, how- 


ever, paſs * from criticiſm—ſome al- 
| * 
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leged that it was an ill-arranged and i. di- 
geſted maſs; the republicans complained that 
he did not enlarge ſufficiently on their fa- 
vourite topic ; they expected it to be filled 
with projects and with ſyſtems : the privi- 
leged orders wiſhed him to be more explicit 
in tracing out a plan of proceedings for the 
ſtates- general: but all agreed that nothing 
could be more luminous and ſatisfactory 
than the details which he recited concern 
ing the finances of the nation; nothing more 
ſimple and correct than ſho Des en he 
Propoſed. hes 
Ihe ſituation: of M. Makes indeed, at 
this critical period, was peculiarly delicate. 
He was placed between the court and the 
people, at a time when it was impoſſible for 
an honeſt man to attend equally to the 
claims of each party. From him every 
thing was expected by the people, while it 
was impoſſible to comply with the plenitude 
of their demands, On the contrary, the 
love and admiration of the people was ſut- 
ficient to render him ſuſpected by the 
courtiers. He was deſpiſed by the high no- 
WIN for his inferiority of birth and family; 
| and 
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and he was odious to the: bigoted clergy, be- 
cauſe he was a proteſtant. Fortunately for 
M. Neckar, his integrity was above all ſuf. 
picion; every perſon in the kingdom, from 


the monarch to the peaſant, was ſatisfied of 


the rectitude of his heart. His temper and 
moderation were of the utmoſt importance 


in turbulent times. His influence frequently 


interpoſed againſt the exceſſes of popular in- 

fatuation; and the dignity and virtue of his 
character gave him conſequence. even with 

the enemies of liberty. | 
Ihe firſt object of the ſtates was the ve⸗ 
rijicalion of their powers — that is, the pro- 
duction of their writs of return, and the 
identification of the deputies, which is equi- 
valent to our members of parliament taking 


their ſeats. On this occaſion the fatal con- 


teſt between the three orders commenced. 


The deputies of the commons ſaw evidently 
that the people had in vain achieved their 


with with reſpect to the number of repre- 
ſentatives in vain the deputies of the tiers 
Etat in number conſtituted a half of the 
ſtates- general, if by the mode of voting they 


were to HE reduced to a third. They ſaw 
further, 
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further, that ſhould the verification of their 
powers be effected in ſeparate chambers, 
each order would then be conſtituted a legal 
aſſembly, and the union de rendered for e ever 
deer eher | | 
Thus the diſpute which was of 10 much 
importance, concerning the voting by orders 
or by poll, commenced even upon the veri- 
fication of the returns. At the appointed 
Hour the deputies of the tiers ctat aſſembled 
in the common hall. After half an hour 
ſpent in that confuſion to which ſo nume- 
rous an aſſembly was naturally liable, a 
voice more articulate than the reſt pro- 
claimed the neceſſity of order, and adviſed 
the appointment of a temporary preſident, a 
ſecretary, and (clerks. When the chair was 
to be taken, the public voice demanded the 
oldeft citizen—he preſented himſelf, and 
aſked of the aſſembly the aſſiſtance of ſome 
younger man to act as his herald. Some 
_ debates and motions ſucceeded this appoint- 
ment; the general object of which was, that 
che orders ſhould proceed to verify their 
powers in common, and not in 1 
| chambers, 7 
The 
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The debates of the clergy and nobility 
were not leſs tumultuous. In the firſt order, 
the members deliberated under the tempo- 
rary preſidency of the cardinal de la Roche-. 


foucault, whether the powers ſhould be ve- 


rified and legitimated in the chamber appro- 
priated to the order? One hundred and 


| thirty-three members were for the affirma- 


mative 5 one hundred and fourteen were of 
opinion that this ceremony could only-take 


place in the general aſſembly, and before 


commiſſioners choſen frogs all the . 
orders. | 


In the W M. de Montboiſier, as Su : 
oldeſt nobleman preſent, was called to the 


chair. Two motions were made, one for 
the verification of the powers, by commiſ- 
ſioners excluſively choſen from the order of 
nobility ; and the other, for the ſame veri- 


fication, before commiſſioners ſelected from 


the three orders. The principal argument 
in favour of the firſt of theſe opinions was, 
that the order themſelves were the only 


5 judges competent to decide the legality of 


pretenſions to nobility; and in anſwer it was 
urged, that the elections had been ſanctioned 
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by the three orders of each bailiwick, and 
the oaths adminiſtered in their preſence. It 
was, however, determined in favour of the 
verification in their own chamber, by one 
hundred and SNYDER voices againſt 
 forty-ſeven. | 
The commons, ſatisfied that a Rate of in- 
action would in a ſhort time effect their 
wiſhes, determined to perſevere. They car- 
ried their reſpect to this principle ſo far as 
not to open the addreſſes which were di- 
rected to the deputies of the tiers état, and 
which lay upon their table. The clergy 
alſo ſuſpended the verification of their 
powers ; but the nobility, who conceived 
that every thing was to give way to-their 
rank and privileges, declared themſelves a 
legal afſembly, and on the 13th of May ſent 
a deputation to the commons to acquaint 
them with theſe proccedings. E” 
In the mean time, the clergy, who were 
divided in their opinions, and among whom 


the curts* (or parochial clergy) were in ge- 
_neral 


3 * Mr. Burke and other Engliſhmen have ſtrangely 
tranſlated this word literally curate, whereas it ſtrictly. 
_ anſwers 
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neral attached to the cauſe of the people, 
propoſed to the other orders the nomination 
of commiſſioners to conciliate the preſent 

diſputes. To this propoſal the nobility aſ- 
ſented ; and in the aſſembly of the com- 
mons, it was moved by M. Rabaut de St. 
Etienne, a proteſtant clergyman, that 
commiſſioners ſhould be named to treat with 
the clergy and nobility concerning the union 
of the orders in one common afſembly.”— 
M. Chapellier, an advocate of Rennes in 
Brittany, followed it by a motion declaring 
that no mode of conciliation could be ad- 
mitted, which had not for its baſis the deli- 
beration of all the orders in common ;” and 
cenſuring in ſtrong terms the conduct of the 


15 nobility. The count de Mirabeau obſerved, 


that the nobility commanded, while the 
clergy negociated. He was therefore of 
opinion, that the commiſſioners ſhould not 
' treat with the nobles, but with the clergy 
only ; but at length the ſimple propoſition 
of M. Rabaut was adopted, with, a trifling 
amendment. 


anſwers to the legal meaning of our 8 hoe; and 
means an eccleſiaſtical perſon poſſeſſed of a cen with 
cure (or * of ſouls. 1 | 
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It is almoſt unneceſſary to add, that the 
negociation proved fruitleſs. . The nobility, 
having heard the report of the commiſſioners, 
voted, that in the preſent aſſembly of the 
ſtates-general, the powers ſhould for this 


time be verified ſeparately; and that the ex- 


* 


amination of the advantages or inconve- 
niences reſulting from this method ſhould 


be referred to a future period, when the 


orders ſhould take into conſideration the fu- 
ture organization of the ſtates-· general. — 

Thus every hope being defeated of a union 
with the nobles, the commons determined, 
on the 27th of May, to ſend a ſolenin de- 
putation to the clergy, to invite them, . in 


the name of the God of peace, and of the 


true intereſt of the nation, to unite them- 
ſelves with them in one general aſſembly; to 
conſult together on the means of ONE 
unity and concord.” reer 
While this matter was in agitation, a let- 
ter was received from the king, deſiring 
« that the conciliatory commiſſioners would 
meet in the preſence of the keeper of the 
ſeals, and ſome other commiſſioners to be 
appointed by the monarch, in order to re- 
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new their conferences, &c. In the mean 
time the chamber of the nobles (this ſove- 
reign legiſlative chamber, as it was called by 
one of its members) paſſed a decree, aſſert- 
ing, * that they regarded as a part of the 
conſtitution, the diviſion of orders, and their 
reſpective veto, and that in theſe principles 
they were determined to perſevere. The 
ſecond conferences therefore were ern 
unſucceſsful with the firſt. 3 

In the courſe of theſe conferences, Fowl 
ever, the miniſters propoſed on the part of 
the king, a plan of conciliation, or rather of 
arbitration ; the . articles of Which | 
were, 

1ſt, That the three erden ſhould 4 | 

their powers ſeparately, and-ſhould recipro- 
_ cally communicate the ſame to each other. 
ad. That in caſe any conteſts ſhould ariſe, 
commiſſioners ſhould be appointed from the 
three orders to take the ſame into conſider- 
ation, and report their opinions to their dit 
ferent orders. 
24d. That ſhould the three orien not agree 

upon any topic in diſpute, the final determi- 
nation ſhould be referred to the king. 

Vor. I. 0 The 


The two ſuperior orders applauded this 
plan of conciliation ; but while the nobles 
pretended to. accept it, they qualified their 
acquieſcence with a decided reſolution to ad- 
here to their former decree, and to the plan 


of voting only by orders. At the ſame time 9 L 


they proceeded to the verification of the 


powers, to. gs the a re- 


turns, 1 
While theſe affairs were tranſacting among. 
the nobles, the clergy ſent a deputation to 
the tiers état, lamenting the high price of 
bread, and propoſing a committee of the 
three orders to concert on the means of alle- 
viating this evil. — This proceeding of the 
clergy. was repreſented by ſome members as 
deeply inſidious, as a ineans of ingratiating 
themſelves with the people, and of rendering 
the deputies of the commons unpopular 
ſhould. they refuſe to co-operate, It was 


therefore immediately reſolved to return for 


anſwer the following addreſs:— 0 
Penetrated with the ſame zeal as your- 
ae and viewing with tears of compaſſion 
the public diſtreſs, we, beſeech and conjure 
5 to unite with us; immedately i in the 
. | common 


> 
DA 
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common hall, to confult on the means of re- 
medying theſe calamities. 

It was now near five weeks ſince the 
ſtates· general had aſſembled, and the three 
orders found themſelves in the ſame inactive 
ſtate as at firſt, The commons therefore con- 
ceived it was full time to emerge from this | 
criminal inactivity, and to afford an oppor- ol 
tunity to thoſe of the nobility and clergy | 
who' profeſſed a fincere love for their coun- 
try, to become active in its favour. They 
divided themſelves into twenty commit- 
tees, to facilitate the public buſineſs; and. i 
on the Toth of June, the abbe Sieyes pro- = 
poſed that they ſhould make a laſt effort for | 
a union of the orders; and ſhould this fail, 
that they ſhould then form themſelves into 
an active ene, for the Annen of buli- 
neſs . | 
In as of this — notice 
was ſent on the 12th, that they would im- 
mediately order a general call of the deputies 
of all the bailiwicks, including thoſe of the 
privileged claſſes; and in default of their 
appearance; that they would proceed to the 
W the powers, and to every other 
5 8. „ "Hm 


a 
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public object, as well in the abſence as itt 
the preſence of the nobility and clergy. 

On the 13th, they proceeded to the call of 
the deputies, and to the verification. of the re- 
turns. Not one of the nobility appeared; 
but on the call of the bailiwick of Poitou, 
three cures, Meſſrs. Ceſve, Ballard, and Ja- 
lot, preſented themſelves with the writs of 
their return, which they laid reſpectfully up- 
on the table. Theſe venerable paſtors were 
received with tlie warmeſt tranſports of joy 
and acclamation. They had declared their 
intentions the preceding evening in the 
chamber of the clergy; and they were fol- 
lowed the next day by five more of their 
brethren, among whom were Meſſrs. Dillon, 
Gregoire, and Bodineau. 1 

In the mean time the unpopulari 117 of the 
nobility increaſed almoſt to deteſtation, and 
to their obſtinacy the inaQuvity of the ſtates. 
was wholly attributed. At length the depu- 
ties of the people felt themſelves. ſupported 
by the public opinion, and on the 17th of 
June proceeded to the daring ſtep of aſſum- 
ing to themſelves the legiſlative govern- 
ment. On that memorable day, in the 
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midſt of an immenſe concourſe of ſpectators, 
the deputies of the people, with ſuch of the 
clergy as had already joined them, announ- 
ced themſelves to the public by the ſince ce- 
lebrated denomination of the national aſſem- 
bly. The hall re-echoed with the exclama- 
tions of joy Long live the king and the 
national aſſembly !” But when the repreſen- 
tatives of the people roſe in ſolemn filence 
to take the oath to fulfil with fidelity their 
duty, every eye was melted into tears, and 
the enthuſiaſm of liberty took poſſeſſion of 
every heart. This ſolemn ceremony was 
ſucceeded by the nomination of M. Bailly 
to the office of preſident for four days only, 
and that of Meſſrs. Camus and Piſon de Ga- 
land as ſecretaries for the ſame ſpace of 
time. e | 

The firſt N of the * 
while they were declaratory .of the conſtitu- 
tional power veſted in the repreſentatives of 
the people, had alſo a regard to the urgent 

neceſſities of the ſtate. They pronounced 
« all levies, impoſts or taxes unconſtitution- 
* which were not chatted" a the formal 
: 6 3 cConſent 
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conſent of the repreſentatives of the nation; 
that conſequently the exiſting taxes were il- 
legal and null; that notwithſtanding this, 
they, in the name of the nation, gave a tem- 
porary ſanction to the preſent taxes and le- 
vies, which: were to continue to be levied 
in the manner they had hitherto been, only 
until the ſeparation of the aſſembly, from 
whatever cauſe that might happen.” The 
aſſembly proceeded to declare, that as ſoon 
as, in concert with his majeſty, it ſhould be 
able to fix and determine the principles of 
national regeneration, it would take into for- 
mal conſideration the national debt, placing 
from the preſent moment the creditors of the 
Rate under the ſafeguard of the honour and 
faith of the French nation.” Theſe decrees 
conclude with a reſolution to inquire into 
the cauſes of the fcarcity which at that peri- 
od afflicted the kingdom, and into the means 
of remedying and averting that calamity. 
The firm and temperate conduct of the 
national aſſembly awed at firſt, but did. not 
entirely difconcert the ariſtocratic party, 


which ry enn every artifice to 
elude 
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elude the blow with which they were threat- 
ened. The chamber of the clergy had been 
engaged for ſome days in diſcuſſing the man- 
ner in which they ſhould verify their pow- 
ers; and a number of curts had, during the 
diſcuſſion, preſented” their writs or titles to 
the aſſembly, and returned to their own 
chamber to defend the popular cauſe.” At 
length, on the 19th of June, a majority of 
that body voted for the verification of their 
powers in common with the national aſſem- 
bly; which ſo much alarmed the court party, 
that it is confidently reported that M. d'Eſ- 
premenil propoſed, in the chamber of the 
nobles, an addreſs to the king, belecching 
him to diſſolve the ftates-general. 
The court was then at Marly, and M. 
Neckar, engaged with a dying ſiſter, left the 
king expoſed to every ftratagem that was 
ſpread for him by the unprincipled courtlers. 
Repeated councils were held, the reſult of 
which could not be very favourable to the 
views of the people: at laſt the king was im- 
- preſſed with the neceſſity of commanding the 
advance of an immenſe military force to the 
| G 4 capital; 


Ul 
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capital; and both the object and the conſe- 
quences ſeemed to countenance the opinion 


that the deſigns of the _ 2 not end 


there. 


However this may by the Sin of 


liberty and humanity cannot ſufficiently re- 
gret that the king, from the firſt, did not 
enter upon a more uniform tenor of con- 


duct. The wavering politics of the court 


ſerved to caſt a ſuſpicion upon all its deſigns. 
Either the king ſhould at firſt have reſiſted 
the convoking of the ſtates-general (which 
however, in the actual circumſtances of 


France, would, poſſibly, not have prevented 


a rebellion), or, from the moment of their 


meeting, he ſhould have adopted every po- 
pular meaſure, and depended upon nothing 


but public opinion for the ſupport of his 
authority. Among thoſe who appeared moſt 


forward in favour of liberty, it is impoſſible 
that many profligate and dangerous charac- 
ters ſhould not have inſinuated themſelves, 
but it was the ill conduct of the court only 


which enabled them to put in execution 


their wicked deſigns, 
On 
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On ae the 20th of June, the dax 
on which the clergy were to unite them- 
ſelves to the national aſſembly, the heralds 
proclaimed a royal ſeſſion ; and a detach- 
ment of the guards ſurrounded the hall of 
the ſtates, in order, as it was alleged; that 
it might be properly prepared for the-recep- 
tion of the king. The preſident and mem 
bers were repulſed from the door, and ac- 


quainted by the commanding officer, that 


his orders were © to admit no perſon i into 


the hall of the ftates-general.”—* And I 


proteſt againft theſe orders,” replied the pre- 
ſident, and the e ſhall take 2 
zance of them.“ 

Supported as 5 perceived Wan to 


be by the voice of the people, the aſſembly 


were not to be diſcouraged by this puerile 
expedient. On the motion of M. Bailly, 
they immediately adjourned to a tennis court 


ſituated in the ſtreet of old Verſailles, where, 


in the preſence of applauding thouſands, 


they took a ſolemn oath, © never to ſe- 
parate al the conſtitution ſhould be com- 
pleted.“ 


On me 22d another proclamation was : 
OY 


go HISTORY OF THE 


Sued, intimating, that the royal ſeſſion was 
deferred till the ſucceeding day; and the 
hall of the ftates-general till remained cloſed, 
on account of the preparations, The affembly 
wandered from place to place, before they 
could find a roof eapacions enough to 
ſhelter ſo conſiderable 'a body.” They at 


length aſſembled in the church of St. Louis; 


and the majority of che clergy, amounting 
to 149, afembled in the ehoir. Aſter a de- 
putation to arrange the ceremonials, the 
doors of the choir were thrown open; the 
clergy advanced with their preſident the 
archbiſhop of Vienne at their head, and the 

deputies cordially embraced each other. The 


ſanctity of the place contributed to render 


the meeting more ſolemn and affecting, and 
the plaudits of the ſpectators teſtified at once 
their triumph and their joy. Two nobles 


of - pa a the marquis de Blacon, and 
the count d Agoult, attended at the ſame time 


to preſent their powers ; the reſt of the mi- 
nority of the firſt order waited the * . 
the royal ſeſſion. Z 
The events which had taken Sos at 
Verlailles, and the 3 which they an- 
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| nounced in the: diſpoſitions of the govern- 


ment, with reſpect to the national aſſembly, 
excited at Paris the utmoſt conſternation. 


Nor could a letter from M. Neckar to the ma- 
giſtrates, aſſuring them that no ſuch meaſure 


was intended as the diſſolution of the ſtates- 
general, entirely allay the ferment. The 
royal ſeſſion took place on the 23d. It was 


at once attended with all that is awful, 
and all that is magnificent in arbitrary au- 
thority, - The hall was ſurrounded with ſola 


diers, The two privileged orders were ſeat- 
ed; while" the repreſentatives of the people 
were left without, expoſed for more than 
an hour to the rain, M, de Mirabean urged 

the preſident to conduct the nation im- 


mediately to the preſence of the king, or to 


demand at leaſt that the gates ſhould 'be 


opened. They were opened at length to 


the deputies, but not to the people. The 
throne was raiſed upon a kind of ſtage or 


platform at the bottom of the hall; on the 


right the clergy were ſeated, and on the left 


the nobility. The four heralds, with their 


king at arms, were ſtationed in the middle; 
and at the bottom of the platform was a ta- 
| a, ble, 


\ 
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ble, round which the miniſters were ſeated : | 

one chair however was vacant, which ſhould 
have been occupied by M. Neckar; nor did 


any part of this ill conducted buſineſs excite = 


more general diſguſt than the 1 of mat 
favourite miniſter. | 
The ſpeech and eee of the "ol 
were a ſingular mixture of patriotiſm and 
deſpotic authority. He ſpoke of the /avours 
«obich he conferred upon his people; and 
cauſed to be read a declaration of his ſove- 
reign will, as if the legiſlature were only 
called to conſent: to ſuch laws as ſhould be 
Propoſed by the executive power, without 
being compętent to propoſe any themſelves. 
He ſuggeſted a plan of government, in 
which, the diſtinction of orders was to be 
preſerved, allowing them however occaſion- 
ally to debate in common, with the king's 
- approbation. Not a word was advanced on 
the ſubject of the reſponſibility of miniſters, 
nor on the participation of the ſtates- general 
| in the legiſlative power. The odious tyran- 
ny of lettres de cachet was formally announ- 
ced to be continued, with only 2 few mo- 
Asics. A is. ſilence was Fabſerved 
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concerning the liberty of the preſs, and the 
pernicious tax of lotteries: In fine, the king CY 
declared null the deliberations and reſolves of 7 
the 17th, and ordered: the deputies immedi- 
| ately to ſeparate, and to en n An 
on the following dax. 
When the king retired, he was followed 
by all the nobility, and by a part of the 
clergy. The deputies of the commons re- 
mained motionleſs on the benches, and pre- 
ſerved a gloomy ſilence. The marquis de 
Breze, grand - maſter of the ceremonies, en- 
tered the hall, and addreſſing himſelf to the 
preſident, Nou know, ſir,” faid he, < the - 
intentions of the king. The preſident an- 
ſwered reſpectfully, that the aſſembly was 
not conſtituted to receive / orders from any 
perſon; but the fervid Mirabeau, riſing from 
his ſeat, and addreſſing himſelf to M. de 
Breze, replied, The commons of F rance 
have determined to debate. We have heard 
the intentions vieh have been ſuggeſted by 
che king; and you, who cannot be his agent 
. me gges-· general, vou, who have here 
| neither 5 t, nor voice, nor a right to ſpeak, 
5 tl ; paſon 16 bee OF 1h 
"8 | ſpeech. 
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ſpeech. Go tell your maſter, that we are 


here by the power of the people, and that 
nothing ſhall expel us but the bayonet.” 
The enthufiafm- of the aſſembly ſeeonded 
that of the orator, and with one unanimous 


voice they declared that ſueh was s their de- 


termination. 
The grand-maſter revired, 155 A guns 
filence pervaded the hall. It was at length 
broken by M. Camus, who declaimed againſt 
the royal ſeſſion, which he ſtigmatized by 
the contemptuous appellation of a bed of 


juſtice, and propoſed a reſolution declaratory 
of the afſembly's adherence to their former” 


decrees, which he aſſerted no power could 


annul. He was warmly ſupported by 
Meſſrs. Barnave, Glaizen, Pethion, the abbe 


Gregoire, and many others. The abbe Sieyes 


only. obſerved, Gentlemen, you are the 
ſame to-day, that ybu were before“ The 
motion of M. Camus was unanimouſly de- 
creed ; and was followed by another, which 
en * the Mons of gd PTS. in- 
violable.” 

M. Neckar had ſeveral times ſoligi cited his 


pod but conſe refuſed by the 


king. 
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| king. When his majeſty returned from the 
royal ſeſſion, he was followed by a crowd 
of more than ſix thouſand citizens, and the 
public diſcontent was manifeſted by mur- 
murs and exclamations. The majority of 
the members of the aſſembly waited on M. 


Neckar, and conjured him to cofitinue faith- | 


ful to the nation and the king, and to re- 
main in the miniſtry. The conſternation 


however became general, when, at ſix in 
the evening, the queen ſent for the director- 
general of the finances, and through her 


apartments introduced him to the royal 
cloſet, At about half paſt ſix the miniſter 


came out of the palace on foot by a private 
door; but as ſoon as he appeared, there was 

a general ſhout of Vive M. Neckar ! Some 
of the populace proſtrated themſelves on 


their knees, entreating him to remain with 


fatisfie& their importunities, by aſſuring 
them, that he would not abandon them; 
| that he had pledged himſelf to the king, and 


was reſolved to live or die with them. 


. aſſembly met the next day, and were 
joined by the majority of the clergy; 3 an d 2 


on 
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on the 25th, forty-nine members of the 


nobility, with the duke d'Orleans at their 


head: made their appearance in the aſſembly. 
The rector of the univerſity of Paris, and 


the prior of Marmontiers, came the ſame 
day to augment the number of the patriotic 
clergy. In the mean time, the diffidents 


among the privileged orders continued in a 


violent ſtate of agitation; and M. d' Eſpre- 
menil even accuſed the deputies of the tiers 
Etat of high treaſon, The archbiſhop of 


Paris, preſſed by his connections into the 


ſervice of a party which in his heart he 
condemned, paſſed at this period for one of 


the chiefs of the ariſtocratic cabal; and his 


houſe had been attacked by a furious mob, 
who, however, were diſperſed without miſ- 
chief by a detachment of the guards, On 
the 26th he was introduced to the aſſembly 


by the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux. © Some 
- others.of the ſuperior clergy, and the count 


de Crecy, took their ſeats on the fame day; 
and even in the chamber of the nobles, the 
union was again deliberated upon, and with 


_ animoſity than before. 
In 
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In the midſt of contending factions, which 
occaſionally ſported with his credulity or his 
fears, the king ſtill appeared to preſerve a ge- 
nuine love of his people, and an unviolated 
regard to the claims of humanity. He felt him 
ſelf unhappy at the diviſions which exiſted, 
and determined to end them if poſſible at 
any expence. In a private converſation with, ' 
the duke de Luxembourg, preſident of the 
chamber of nobles, he is ſaid to have urged; 
his withes for a union of the orders. He 
was anſwered by that nobleman, That the 
order to which he belonged were not con- 
tending for themſelves; but for the crown 
he repreſented that the nobility was the only 
body on vchich his majeſty could depend to 
defeat the exorbitant claims of the people 
that while the ſtates- general continued di- 
vided, the royal authority was ſafe; but 
whenever the day ſhould arrive that the ſtates. 
ſhould vote by numbers only, from that mo- 
ment the monarch was at their mercy. 
«1 conjure. your majeſty,” continued the 
Guke, to condeſcend to reflec upon what 
I have the hondur to ſtate.” . M. de Lux- 
embourg, - replied the king with firmneſs, 
"NO . | I have 


# 
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J have reflected, I am determined upon 
any ſacriſice; nor will I that a ſingle man 
loſe his life in my cauſe.” In conſe- 
quence of this determination, the king on 
the 27th ſent a preſſing letter to the preſi- 
dent of the nobility, and to the minority of 
the clergy, entreating the union of the or- 
ders. The clergy obeyed without heſitation; 
but it was not till after a very warm debate 
that the nobility ſubmitted to the mandate 
of the ſovereign. At the firſt news of 
this event, Verſailles was tranſported with 
Joy; the people ran in crowds to the palace, 
and demanded the king and queen. Their 
majeſties appeared at a balcony, and the at- 
moſphere re-echoed with the ſhouts of Vive 
le roi] Vive la reine] A general illumina- 
tion concluded the triumph of the day. 
The union of the orders, however, inſtead 
of terminating their machinations, ſerved 
but to increaſe the ſecret oppoſition of thoſe 
who were likely to be the only ſufferers by 
a a reform of abuſes in France; the courtiers 


- and favourites who battened on its ruin. The 


diſſolution of the aſſembly was now the 


only means which could reſtore to power 
5 ttheſe 
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theſe harpies of the ſtate; and there is no 
rauſe to doubt that this was at leaſt their firſt 
object. Whether the king was acquainted or 
not with the project is uncertain, but proba- 


bly he was not. His fears and his paſſions . 


were doubtleſs excited by the artful cirele 
that ſurrounded him; every intemperate ex- 
preſſion that eſcaped in the aſſembly wag 
aſſiduouſly conveyed to his ears, and its 
object even magnified. The turbulence of 
the metropolis was made an excuſe for be- 
ſieging it with mercenary armies, Thirty- 
five thouſand men had been gradually eol- 
lected from the extremities of the kingdom, 
and ſtationed in the neighbourhood of Paris 
and Verſailles Camps were traced out for 
a ſtill greater force; the lines of fortifica- 
tion were already drawn upon every emi- 
nence; and almoſt every poſt was occupied 
which commanded the city, or the roads 
which communicated with it. Theſe ar- 
rangements were made under the inſpet- 
tion and authority of marſhal Broglio, an 

approved commander, a man habituated 
: 83 0 his youth to the ſubordination of 4 
Ha 85 military | 
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military life, and generally ſuppoſed to 
be completely devoted to the party of the 
.court. 

1t muſt be remarked, es that if he 
enemies of the popular cauſe were thus ac- 
tive, its friends (whatever might be their 
| motives, whether ſelfiſh or patriotic) were 
not deficient in vigilance and foreſight. A 
juſt apprehenſion of what might happen, 
had certainly induced them to inſert in the 
cabiers, or inſtructions of the tiers état, a 
clauſe inſiſting that the pay of the ſoldiers 
ſhould be increaſed; and on the ſame ground 
there is reaſon to credit the reports of the 
ariſtocratic writers, that the democrats had 
taken every means to ingratiate themſelves 
with the ſoldiery, and to. perſuade them 
that in that capacity they did not ceaſe to be 
citizens; but that, on the contrary, it was de- 
grading and diſhonourable to them to be 
conſidered as mere automatons, as paſlive 
inſtruments in the hands of power. Among 
the active apgſtles of liberty, as they are term- 
ed, who preached with ſuch ſucceſs to the 
| military, the e de Valadi, formerly an 

8 officer 
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officer in the French guards, is particularly 


noted. It was indeed abſurd to ſuppoſe, 
that amidſt the general ſpread of informa- 


tion, the ſoldiery ſhould either want means 
of acquiring it, or be callous to its influence, 
So early, therefore, as the 23d of June, two 
companies of the grenadier guards had re- 
fuſed to fire upon the populace in ſome 
trifling riot. For this and other ſymptoms 
of diſobedience the troops were confined to 


their barracks; but on the 25th and 26th 


they were ſeen by hundreds entering into 


the Palais Royal, the theatre of popular po- 


litics, and joining with the crowd in ſhout- 
ing Vive le tiers Ctat ! In the ſame man- 


ner all the military that entered Paris were 


conducted to the Palais Royal ; they were 
loaded with favours and careſſes by the po- 
pulace, and heard with an attentive ear the 


declamations againſt the baſeneſs of imbruing 


theirhands in the blood of theirfellow- citizens, 
and againſt the ſlavery of their preſent condi- 
tion. The ſoldiers, melted into tenderneſs, ex- 
claimed with ardour, Vive la Nation ! and 
returned to their camp to extend the con- 
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ed on the zoth of June, which, while it 
evinced the diſpoſitions of the nation and 


the ſoldiery, was probably not without its 
effects in attaching ſtill more ſtrongly the 


army to the people. About ſeven o'clock 
in the evening, a letter was brought to a 


coffee-houſe adjacent to the Palais Royal, 


intimating that eleven of the French guards 
were at that moment confined in the prifons 
of the abbey St. Germain, for having refuſ- 
ed to fire on their fellow-citizens z and that 
the ſame night they were ta be transferred 


to the dungeons of the Bicetre, a place def- 


tined for the vileſt miſcreants. Their cauſe 
was preſently canſidered as the cauſe of the 


public; a mob was almoſt inſtantly collect- 


ed, the priſon was forced, and the dragoons 
and huſſars which were ealled out to quel! 
the riot grounded their arms, A ſoldier 

who had been committed for ſame other 
crime, was reconducted to priſon, by the 
populace, who declared that they would 


were the victims of patriotiſm. 7 
| The 
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Thie eleven priſoners, who had been thus 


taken from the abbey, were conducted by 
the people to the hotel de Geneve, where 
they were kept, as they expreſſed it, under 
the guard of the nation, white a deputation 


of twenty citizens of Paris was diſpatched 
to the national aſfembly to ſolicit their par- 


don. After ſome deliberation, in which it 


was doubted whether the affembly ought to 


receive a deputation from perfons tiot ap- 


pearing in a public character, a decree was 


paſſed, recommending in ſtrotig terms to the 


citizens, a ſtrict attention to peace and order, 


and promiſing to apply to the king, to whoſe 
province the matter in queſtion entirely be- 


longed, in favour of the ſoldiers. A depu- 


tation from the aſfembly accordingly waited 


on his majeſty, who declared himſelf much 


ſatisfied with the decree of the aſſem- 
bly, and granted a free pardon to the pri- 
ſoners. 


In the mean time, Paris was not only 


' threatened with the fword, but was actually 
viſited with one of the ſevereſt calamities 
that can affect a country. A moſt alarming 

Ty pervaded the whole kingdom; but 
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it may well be conceived that i its effects were 
moſt ſeverely felt in the capital, which has 
no reſources of its own, and in which the 
accumulation of human beings muſt neceſ- 
ſarily increaſe the miſery. The gates of the 

aſſembly were ſurrounded by famiſhing mul- 
titudes, beſeeching their compaſſion and aſ- 

ſiſtance. A committee of ſubſiſtence was 
formed, and various reports were received 
prohibitions were iſſued againſt the exporta- 
tion of corn, and a ſubſcription was opened 
in Paris for the relief of the poor. 
Under the preſſure. of ſuch a calamity, 
1 it may well be ſuppoſed that the people 
were not in the moſt tranquil ſtate. The 
general exclamation was for bread; and un- 


fortunately the unſettled Rate of the metro- 


polis afforded a daily excuſe for the augmen- 
tation of the military in its neighbourhood, 
at a time when their preſence ſerved but to 
increaſe the general diſtreſs. The jealouſy 
of the aſſembly was awakened farther, by 
obſerving, that for this ſervice foreigners 
were preferred to the native troops ; and that 
more ſoldiers were aſſembled round the hall 
| of the Rates-general itſelf, than would have 
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ſufficed to repel a foreign invaſion, On the 
roth of July a ſpirited remonſtrance to the 
king was propoſed by the count de Mira- 


beau, and enforced by that commanding 


eloquence of which he was maſter. 


Ihe addreſs itſelf was a model of fine 
compoſition lt ſtated, that in conſequence 
of the royal invitation to the aſſembly to 
give his majeſty ſome proofs of its confi- 


dence, they now came to inform him of the 
alarms at preſent exiſting, though not among 


themſelves—that they came not to ſolicit his 
protection, for they entertained no fearg— 
that in a recent inſtance, his majeſty had 


ſeen the power which he poſſeſſed over the 


minds of the people—that the prifoners to 


whom the populace had given liberty, had 


of themſelves reſumed their fetters, and a 
ſingle word from the mouth of the king had 
reſtored the public tranquillity that ſuch a 
ſway was the only one which could noõẽ- 
be exerciſed in France. that the danger from 


the aſſembling of the troops did not threaten 
the aſſembly, but the provinces, the capital, 


which might be jealous for their repreſen- 
tatives that the danger was for the troops 


them- 
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themſelves, who might be alienated from 
authority by their communication with the 
metropelis— for the labours of the aſſembly, 
which might be interrupred by popular 
 commotions—and for the king himſelf, It 
concluded with exprefling theirown firmneſs, 
and beſeeching his majeſty to remove the 
froops, fince a monarch adored by twenty- 
five millions of ſubjects could not poſſibly 
ſtand in need of foreign ſupport. | 
The king's anfwer was cold and unſa- 
tisfactory. It alleged that the tumultuous 
conduct of the metropolis was the reaſon 
for having ſurrounded it with troops diſ- 
claimed every idea of interrupting the free - 
dom of the aſſemblyꝰ's deliberations—but 
added, that if the preſence of the troops 
gave umbrage, he was ready, at the requeſt 
of the aſſembly, to transfer the ſtates-gene- 
ral to Noyon or Soiffons, and to repair him- 
ſelf to Compiẽgne in order to maintain the 
neceſſary communication with the aſſembly. 
This anſwer was applanded by ſome of the 
members ; but its deſign could not efcape 
the penetration of Mirabeau, who in a fhort 
ſpeetk detected its fallacy. The anſwer 
hk a — 5 of 
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of the king,” ſaid he, © is a direct refuſal 


to our requifition—we will remove neither 


to Noyon nor to Soiſſons we will not place 


ourſelyes between two hoſtile armies, that 
which is beſieging Paris, and that which may 
fall upon us from Flanders and Alface — 


we have not aſked permiſſion to run away 
from the troops; we have defired that the 


troops ſhould be removed from the eas 
pad,” 
It is unfortunate for the memory of the 


late monarch, that no authentic documents 


have been produced to explain what were 
at this period the actual defighs of the court, 


was actually concerted for the diflolution of 
the aſſembly, and the full reſumption of de- 
ſpotie authority. They aſſert, that the night - 


of the 14th or 15th of July was fixed 
upon for the attack of the metropolis, which 
was already beſieged by fifty thonſand men, 
and one hundred pieces of cannon. They 
deſeribe the arrangement which was planned 
for the aſſault; and ſame of them add, that 
not only the diffolution of the affembly, but 
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moſt diſtinguiſhed members was to ſucceed, 
However little we may be diſpoſed to 


credit this ſtatement, the leaſt: we can be- 
Heve is, that, agreeably to the declaration in 


the royal ſeſſion of the 23d of June, the au- 


thority, if not the. very phantom, of the 


ftates-general was to be annihilated ; and 


that ſomething evil was intended was moſt 


evident from the diſmiſſion of M. Neckar, 


which prematurely took place on the 11th 
of July. He was at dinner when. the let- 
ter of the king, ordering him to quit the 


kingdom in twenty-four hours, was brought 


him by the count de la Luzerne. Without 


appearing in the leaſt concerned, he had the 
preſence of mind to tell the count, as he 


went out of the room, We ſhall meet 
again at the council; and continued to 


converſe with the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux 
and the reſt of the company that were 


dining with him, as if nothing had hap- 
pened About five o'clock in the afternoon 


he complained of a pain in his head, and 


| aſked madame Neckar, if ſhe would accom- 


pany him in an airing. He was not more 


fired | 
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ſired the coachman to drive on more quickly 
to St. Ouen, his country houſe; He paſſed 
the night there, and prepared for the jours 
ney; and this was the firſt opportunity he 
had of acquainting his daughter the baroneſs 
de Stael with the event, though ſhe was pre- 
ſent when he received the order of the king 
to quit the country like a criminal. He 
took the road to Bruſſels, as the neareſt fron- 
tier; and carried with him, ſays M. Rabaut, 


the e eee pf the nation, i a6” 


The new arrangements in the miniſtry 
were the marſhal Broglio, miniſter of war 


the baron de Breteuil, preſident. of finance; 
M. de la Galeziere, comptroller-general; 
M. de la Porte, intendant of the war des 
partment ;- and M. TOY intendant oe the 


1 e 


+6018 W to deſcribe 1 3 
| tion which pervaded the whole city of Paris 
on the receipt of this afflicting intelligence. 
The perſon who firſt reported it at the Hotel 
de Ville was conſidered as a lunatic, and 
with difficulty eſcaped ſome harſh treatment. 
It was no ſooner confirmed, than the ſhops 


and places of public amuſement were all 
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mut up. A body of citizens ran to the 
warehouſe of a ſtatuary, and having pro- 
cured the buſts'of M. Neckar and the duke 
d' Orleans, drefled them in 'mourning, and 
carried them about the ſtreets. In their pro- 
greſs they were ſtopped by a German regi- 
ment, the royal Allemand, when the buſts 


were broken by the ſoldiers; one man loſt 


his life, and others of the populace were 
wounded. The army now came forward 
in force, with the prince de Lambeſq, grand 
ecuyer of France, at their head, who was 
ordered to take poſt at the Thuilleries. Irri- 
tated, perhaps, at the ſpirit of reſiſtance 
which he obſerved in the citizens, he im- 
prudently wounded with his ſabre a poor 
old man who was walking peaceably in the 
gardens. The French have a remarkable 
reſpe& for age, and this wanton outrage 
proved the ſignal of revolt; an inſtanta- 
neous alarm was ſpread through the city, 
and the cry of To arms reſounded in every 
quarter. The Germans were vigorouſly 
attacked by the populace who were joined 
by the French guards, and, overpowered by 
numbers, were obliged to retreat. From 
N . Bäʒ t hat 
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that moment the guards took leave of their 
officers, they ſet fire to their ſeveral bar- 


racks, and formed themſelves into compa- 
nies with the citizens, to patrol the ſtreets, 


and preſerve, if pen, che public . 
r 


held themſelves in à moſt alarming and 


critical ſituation. Whether true or not, the 
reports of the intended attack upon the city 


were univerſally credited ; and the myſte- 


rious and impolitic proceedings of the court 
gave countenance, it muſt be confeſſed, to 


every ſuſpicion, On the other hand, troops 

of banditti, the peſts of a populous city, ſuch 
as are ever ready to take advantage of pub. 
lic commotion, were beginning to collect; 
and, either from theſe on the one hand, or 
the foreign ſoldiery on the other, a general 
pillage was the only event that could be ex- 
pected, Covered by the darkneſs! of the 


night, ſeveral bands of ruffians paraded the 
ſtreets, and even ſet fire to the city in differ- 


ent places: the horrid ſilence was interrupt- 
ed only by confuſed ſhouts, and occaſional 

diſcharges of Ry lo this diſaſtrous 
__ 


The citizens of Paris at this moment has 
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112  BISTORY or THE 
night ſleep only ſealed the eyes or in- 
fants; they alone repoſed in peace, while 
their anxious We watched over their 
— eee e | 
Verſailles was not more nts but the 
court party, abandoning themſelves to an 
indecent joy, concluded the evening of the 
12th with a tumultuous banquet. The 
women of the court mingled with the fo- 
reign ſoldiers in laſcivious dances - to the 
ſound of the German | muſic— their tri- 
umph, however, was not of long duration; 
a falſe report of 100,000 armed citizens be- 
ing on the road to Verſailles, Joined to their 
miſtruſt of the national troops, gave at leaſt 
2 Ry check to W n ex- 


8 ultation. 


The morning of the” 1 oth diſplayed at 
Paris a moſt affecting ſpectacle of confuſion 
and diſmay; a band of villains had already 
5 pillaged the charitable houſe of St. Lazare; at 
fix o'clock the alarm bells ſounded through- 

out the city, and the terror became univerſal. 
The citizens aſſembled at the Hotel de Ville, 
and no alternative appeared for the protec- 


tion wo: their lives and Property; but that of 
ene 
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embodying themſelves, and forming a regu- 
lar militia for the defence of the capital“. 
Sixty thouſand citizens were ſoon enrolled, 


and marſhalled under different commanders: 
the French guards ſpontaneouſly offered their 


ſervices, and were diſtributed among the dif- 
ferent companies. The ſtandards of the city 
were diſplayed; trenches were thrown. up, 
and barricadoes formed in different parts of 
the ſuburbs. Regulations were next eſta- 
bliſhed for the preſervation of order, and a 


permanent council or committee, to ſit night 


and day, was appointed. At about half 
paſt. five in the afternoon this committee 
diſpatched a deputation to acquaint the na- 


tional aſſembly with the occurrences which an; 


had taken place at Paris. 
The aſſembly had been engaged, from the 
day when they preſented their addreſs to the 
king, in framing a declaration of rights, and 
the plan of a conſtitution ; and even in the 


midſt of theſe alarms they continued with- | 


* Such was at leaſt the public pretext—the demo- 
cratic party had it undoubtedly in view by this arrange- 
ment to be able more effectually to oppoſe the 8 
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114 HISTORY OF THE 
out intermiſſion their patrotic labours. . In 
the diſgrace of M. Neckar they ſaw theit 
own ruin determined; yet proceeded with 
a firmneſs tempered with moderation, a 
courage ennobled by dignity, which reflects 
on their conduct immortal honour. In their 
debates they carefully drew the line, and 
diſtinguiſhed between the prerogatives arid 
functions of the legiſlative and thoſe of the 
executive powers; and on receiving the in- 
telligence that Paris was in a ſtate of uproar 
and confuſion, a deputation was diſpatched 
to the king, informing him once more of 
the danger which threatened the ſtate from 
the preſence of the troops that inveſted the 
metropolis ; entreating in the moſt preſſing 
terms their removal ; and offering to oppoſe 
their on perſons to the impending ftorm, 
and to proceed immediately to Paris to aſſiſt, 
by their perſuaſion and authority, in the re- 
eſtabliſhment of order and peace. The king 
remained immoveable in his determination; 
he replied, © that he was the only judge of 
the neceſſity of removing the troops; that 
the preſence of the deputies could be of no 
Hie! in Paris; on the contrary, they were 

neceſſary 
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neceſſary at Verſailles, to proſecute there 


thoſe important labours which he ſhould 


continue to recommend.” 

It i is evident that the anſwer of the king 
could not by any means be agreeable to the 
aſſembly. It was therefore no ſooner com- 


municated than the marquis de la Fayette 


demanded an immediate declaration of the 
reſponſibility of miniſters, and the aſſembly 
unanimouſly reſolved: 

“That M. Neckar and the reſt of the late 
miniſtry carried with them the confidence 
and the regret of the aſſembly; that they 
would not ceaſe to inſiſt on the removal of 
the troops; that no intermediate power can 
exiſt between the king and the repreſentatives 


of the nation; that the miniſters and agents 


of authority civil and military are reſponſible 
to the people for their conduct; that the pre- 
ſent miniſters and counſellors of his majeſty 
were perſonally reſponſible for the impending 
calamities, and all thoſe which might be 
the conſequences of their advice ; that the 
aſſembly having placed the public debts un- 
der the ſafeguard of the honour and loyalty 


of the French — no power has a right 
1 * even 
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even to pronounce the infamous word 


banbruptey; that they perſiſted in all their 
former decrees; and that theſe minutes 
ſhould be preſented to the king and the late 
miniſtry, and committed to the preſs,” 
The courage of the Pariſians was anſwer- 
able to the firmneſs of the national aſſem- 


| bly. By the acceſſion of the French guards, 
they had obtained a ſupply of arms and 


ammunition, and a conſiderable train of ar- 
tillery ; the ſhops of the armourers were 
ranſacked for weapons, and the ſoldier-citi- 
Zens were even trained to ſome appearance 


of diſcipline. The night of the 13th paſſed 


without any event of conſequence: the morn- 
ing diſcovered that, taking advantage of 
the darkneſs, the troops encamped in the 
Champs Elyſces had moved off. The people, 


however, were ignorant of the cauſes of this 


removal, and an immediate attack was ex- 


pected. The national guard, for that was the 
name which the mixed band of ſoldiers and 
citizens now aſſumed, amounted to the num- 
ber of 150,000 men; but the majority were 
ſill without arms. The marquis de la Salle 


was named commander i in chief; the green 


cockade, 
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cockade, which they had at firſt adopted, 
was changed for the ſince famous national 


colours, red, blue and white; the new army 


was now more regularly officered; and vari- 
ous deputations were diſpatched in queſt of 
arms and implements of war. M. de Fleſ- 
ſelles, the prevot des marchands (or mayor), 
made many promiſes on this ſubject; but they 


all proved, like every part of his conduct, 8 


deluſive. 


In the courſe of their inquiries alters arms, 
a party of more than 30,000, conducted by 


M. Ethis de Corny, repaired to the Hötel 
des Invalides. M. Sombreuil, the governor, 
had received orders ſo early as on Sunday 
the 12th to hold himſelf in readineſs for an 
attack, and his men had remained during 


the whole of Monday under arms, and on the 


morning of Tueſday he permitted them to 
take a few hours reſt. At this moment M. 
de Corny arrived; and, on making known 
to the governor the object of his miſſion, 


he was anſwered, that the invalids had not 


any arms. M. Corny was re- conducted by 


M. Sombreuil to the gate; but it was no 


en opened than the multitude ruſhed 
7 I 3 OE in, 
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in, in an irreſiſtible torrent, and in a few. 
minutes ranſacked every part of the hotel, 


More than 30,000 muſkets, and twenty 
pieces of cannon, were the fruit of this ex- 


pedition, On the oppoſite fide of the Seine 


a a ſimilar event occurred; there another party 
attacked the garde-meuble de la couronne, 


and from that ancient ſtore an immenſe 


number of weapons af. different kinds were 


” paging 


It has been generally Ae that the 


des of the Baſtille was the preconcerted 


effort of reviving liberty; but this was really 


not the caſe. Some of the moſt important 
actions which have been achieved by cou- 


rage or activity, have in their origin been 
directed by that imperceptible chain of events 
which human blindneſs terms accident or 
chance. Like the Heel des Invalides, the 


Baſtille had from the firſt moment of the 


alarms in Paris been put in a ſtate of de- 
fence. Fifteen pieces of cannon were mount- 
ed on the towers; and three field-pieces, 
loaded with grape and caſe ſhot, guarded 
the firſt gate. An immenſe quantity of 


8 8 aud — ſtores had been brought 


from 
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from the arſenal, and diſtributed to the dif- 
ferent corps; the mortars had been exerciſed, 


the draw-bridge and gates ſtrengthened and 


repaired; the houſe of the governor himſelf 


was fortified, and guarded. by light pieces 
of artillery. The ſhortneſs of the time had 


not permitted him to be equally provident | | 


in laying in a ſufficient ſtore of proviſions, 


The forces which the fortreſs included were 


_ chiefly foreigners. On the morning of the 


14th, ſeveral deputations had waited on 


the marquis de Launay, the governor, to 
demand arms and peace: they were courte- 
ouſly received by him, and he gave them the 
ſtrongeſt aſſurances of his.good intentions, 
Indeed it is ſaid that he was himſelf averſe 
to hoſtile. meaſures, had he not been ſeduced 
by the perfidious counſels of the ſieur Louis 


de Flue, commander of the Swiſs guards, 


by the orders of the baron de Bezenval, 
and by the promiſes of M. de Fleſlelles, 
The Swils ſoldiers had even been engaged 


by an oath to fire on the invalids who were 
in the fortreſs, if they refuſed to obey the 


governor ;, and the invalids themſelves, it is 
laid, were intoxicated with a profuſion of 
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120 HISTORY OF THE 
liquor which had been diſtributed among 

them. ie a . | 
At about eleven o'clock in the morning, 
M. de la Roſiere, a deputy of the diſtrict of 


St. Louis de la Culture, waited on the go- 
vernor, and was accompanied by a mixed 
multitude of all deſcriptions. He entered 
alone into the houſe of the governor, and 


the people remained in the outer court. 
come, fir,” ſaid the deputy, in the name 
of the nation, to repreſent to you, that the 
cannons which are levelled againſt the city 
from the towers of the Baſtille have excited 


the moſt alarming apprehenſions, and I muft 


entreat that you will remove them.” The 
governor. replied, that it was not in his 
power 'to remove the guns, as they had 
always been there, without an order from 
the king; that he would, however, diſ- 


mount them, and turn them out of the em- 


braſures.” The deputy having with diffi- 
culty obtained leave from M. de Loſme, 
major of the fortreſs, to enter into the inte- 


rior court, ſummoned the officers and ſol-⸗ 


diers in the name of honour and their coun- 
try to alter the direction of the guns, &c. 
| and 
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and the whole of them, at the defire even 
of the governor, engaged themſelves by oath 
to make no uſe of their arms, unleſs at- 
tacked. M. de la Roſiere, after having aſ- 
cended one of the towers with M. de Lau- 
| nay, went out of the caſtle, promiſing to 
engage the citizens to ſend a part of the 
national guard to do the duty of the 1 
in conjunction with the troops. | 


The deputy had ſcarcely retired before a 


Sinks of citizens approached the gate, 
and demanded arms and ammunition. As 
the majority of them were unarmed, and 


announced no hoſtile intention, M. de Lau- 


| nay made no difficulty of receiving them, and 
lowered the firſt drawbridge to admit them. 


The more determined of the party advanced 


to acquaint him with the object of their 
miſſion : but they had ſcarcely entered the 
firſt court, than the bridge was drawn up, 


and a general diſcharge of muſketry de- 


ſtroyed the greater part of theſe unfortunate 
people. 

The motives of the 2overnor for this ap- 
parent act of perfidy have never been ex- 
plained, and it cannot be ſufficiently regret- 
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ted that the intemperate vengeance of the 


populace did not allow him to enter on his 


defence before ſome impartial court. All, 
therefore, that can be ſaid at preſent is, that 
its immediate effect was to raiſe the reſent- 
ment of the people almoſt to phrenſy. The 
inſtantaneous determination was to ſtorm 
the fortreſs, and the execution was as vigor- 
ous as the reſolution was daring. An im- 

menſe multitude, armed with muſkets, ſa- 


| bres, &c. ruſhed at once into the outer 

courts. A ſoldier of the name of Tournay 
climbed over the corps- de- garde, and leaped 
alone into the interior court. After ſearch- 


ing in vain for the keys of the drawbridges 
in the corps-de-garde, he called out for a 


| Hatchet; he ſoon broke the locks and the 


bolts; and being ſeconded by the efforts of 
the people on the other ſide, the two draw- 
bridges were immediately lowered. The 
people loſt no time in making good their 
ſtation, where for more than an hour they 
ſuſtained a moſt ſevere fire from the garri- 
ſon, and anſwered it with equal vigour. 

During the conteſt, ſeyeral deputations 


| from the Hotel de Ville appeared before the 


walls 
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walls with flags of truce, intending to per- 


ſuade the beſieged to a peaceful ſurrender; 
but either they were not diſcovered amidſt 
the general confuſion, or, what is more pro- 
bable, M. de Launay deſpaired of finding 
mercy at the hands of the populace, and ſtill 
flattered himſelf with ſame deluſive hope of 
deliverance, The guards, who now acted 
openly with the people, proved of eſſential 
ſervice; and, by the advice of ſome of the 
yeterans of this corps, three waggons loaded 
with ſtraw were ſet on fire under the walls, 
the ſmoke of which interrupted the view, 
and conſequently intercepted the aim, of the 
befieged ; while the aſſailants, being ar a 
greater diſtance, were able to direct their 
fire to the battlements with an unerring aim. 
In the mean time the arſenal was ſtormed, 

and a moſt dreadful havock was prevented 
there by the prudence and courage of M. 
Humbert, who firſt maunted the towers of 
the Baſtille: a hair-drefſer was in the very act 
of ſetting fire to the magazine of powder, 
when M. Humbert, whoſe notice was attract- 
ed by the cries of a woman, knocked the de 
perado down with the butt end of his 
muſket; next, inſtantly ſeizing a barrel of 
| fal pen 
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falt-petre which had already caught fire, 
and turning it upſide down, he was happy 

nt to extinguiſh it. 

Nothing could equal the ardour 100 ſpirit 


of the beſiegers: an immenſe crowd, as if 


unconſcious of danger, filled the courts of 


the fortreſs in ſpite of the unremitted fire of 


the garriſon, and even approached ſo near 


the towers, that M. de Launay himſelf fre- 


quently rolled large maſſes of ſtone from 
the platform upon their heads. Within, 
all was confuſion and terror; the officers 


themſelves ſerved at the guns, and diſcharged 
their firelocks in the ranks, But when the 


governor ſaw the aſſailants take poſſeſſion of 


the firſt bridge, and draw up their cannon 
againſt the ſecond, his courage then was 


changed into deſpair, and even his under- 


ſtanding appeared to be deranged. He raſhly 

ſought to bury himſelf under the enormous 
maſs, which he had in vain attempted to 
defend. While a turnkey was engaged in 


diſtributing wine to the ſoldiers, he caught 


the match from one of the pieces of cannon, 
and ran to the magazine with an intention 
to o ſet i it on fire; den a ſubaltern of oo name 
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of Ferrand repulſed him with his bayonet. 


He then went down to the tour de la liberté, 
where he had depoſited a quantity of pow- 
der: but here alſo he was oppoſed by, the 
ſieur Beguard, another ſubaltern officer, who 
rhus prevented an act of inſanity which muſt 
have deſtroyed thouſands of citizens, and 


5 with the Baſtille would have infallibly blown 


up all the adjacent buildings, and a conſider- 
able part « of the ſuburb of St. Antoine. De 
Launay at length propoſed ſeriouſly to the 
garriſon to blow up the fortreſs, as it was 
impoſſible that they could hope for mercy. 
from the mob. But he was anſwered by 
the ſoldiers, chat they would rather periſh 
than deſtroy i in this inſidious manner ſuch 
8 number of their fellow- citizens. He then 
hung out a white flag, intimating his deſire 
to capitulate; and a Swiſs officer would 
have addreſſed the affailants through one 
of the loop-holes of the draw-bridge ; but 
the hour was paſt, and the exaſperated po- 
pulace would attend to no offer of capitula- | 
tion, Through the fame opening he next 
diſplayed a paper, which the diſtance pre- 
vented the N From reading. A perſon 
8 brought 
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brought a plank, which was reſted on the pa- 
rapet, and poiſed by a number of others. 
The brave unknown advanced upon the 
plank; but juſt as he was ready to ſeize 
upon the paper, he received a muſket-ſhot, 
and fell into the ditch. He was followed 
by a young man of the name of Maillard, 
ſon to an officer of the chatelet, who was 
fortunate enough to reach the paper, the 
contents of which were We have twenty 
thouſand pounds weight of gunpowder, and 
will blow up the garriſon and all its en- 
virons, if you do not accept the capitu- 
lation.” —M. Elie, an officer of the queen's 
regiment, who was inveſted with a kind of 
ſpontaneous authority, was for agreeing to 
terms; but the people indignantly rejected 
the very word capitulation, and immedi- 
ately drew up to the ſpot three pieces of ar- 
tillery. 

The enemy now perceiving that the great 
bridge was going to be attacked, let down the 
ſmall draw-bridge, which was to the left of 
the entrance into the fortreſs. Meſſrs. Elie, 
Hulin, Maillard, Reole, Humbert, Tournay, 


and ſome others, leaped inſtantly on the 
8 | bridge, 
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bridge, and, ſecuring the bolts, proceeded 
to the door. In the mean time the French 


guards, preſerving their habitual coolneſs and 


diſcipline, formed a column on the other fide 


of the bridge, to prevent the citizens from 


ruſhing upon it in too great numbers, An 
invalid came to open the gate behind the 


drawbridge, and aſked the invaders what 


they wanted? © The ſurrender of the Baſ- 
tille,” they cried, and he permitted them to 
enter. The eonquerors immediately low- 
ered the great bridge, and the multitude en- 
tered without reſiſtance—the invalids were 
ranged to the right, and the Swiſs on the left 
hand, with their arms piled againſt the wall. 
They took off their hats, clapped their hands, 
and cried out Bravo! as the beſiegers entered. 
The firſt moments of this meeting paſſed . in 
peace and reconciliation: but ſome ſoldiers 
on the platforms, ignorant of the ſurrender, 
unhappily fired upon the people; who ſuſ- 


pecting a ſecond act of perfidy, fell upon the 


invalids, two of whom, the unfortunate Be- 
guard, who had prevented the governor 

rom Wen up the Baſtille, and another 
| | equally 


| 
£ 
| 
| 
i i 
! 
| 


for that, added he, © they are not prepared.“ 
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equally innocent, were dragged to the Place 
de Greve, and hanged *. 

The fieurs Maillard, Cholat, Arne, and 
— others, diſpute the honour of having 
firſt ſeized, M. de Launay. He was not in 
a uniform, but in a plain grey frock ; he 


had a cane in his hand, and would. Rave 
killed himſelf with the ſword that it con- 


tained, but the grenadier Arn& wreſted it 


out of bis hand. He was eſcorted by Meſſrs. 
Hulin, Arne, Legris, Elie, and ſome others, 


and every effort was exerted by theſe pa- 


triots to ſave his life, but in vain they 
had ſcarcely arrived at the Hotel de Ville 


: before his defenders were overpowered, and 


eyen wounded 22 che enraged populace, and 


* 


* This \ was the ry TID of hat raſh a, . 
guinary ſpirit which has fince difgraced the French 
nation in the eyes of all Europe. It is a ſingular fact, 


that the French have as yet no clear ideas of the admi- 


niſtration of juſtice. Some time previous to the Revo- 
lution, an American gentleman who reſided at Paris in 
a public capacity, obſerving the riſing ſpirit of liberty 


among the people, remarked, © that they would obtain 


every bleſſing of a free government but the trial by jury: 


he 


- 


* 
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| he fell under a thouſand wounds. M. de 
Loſme Salbrai, his major, a gentleman diſ- 


tinguiſhed for his virtues and his humanity, 


was alſo the victim of the popular fury. The 


marquis de Pelleport, who had been five 


years in the Baſtille, and during that time 
had: been. treated by him with particular 


kindnefs, interpoſed to ſave him at the riſk 


of his life, but was ſtruck down by a hat- 
chet, and M. de Loſme was inſtantly put to 


death. The heads of the governor and the 


major were ſtruck off, and carried on pikes 
through the ſtreets of the city. The rage of 
the populace would not have ended here 
the invalids who defended the fortreſs would 
all have been ſacrificed, had not the hu- 
manity of the French guards interpoſed, and 


inſiſted on their pardon. 
The keys of the Baſtille were carried to 


M. Briſſot de Warville, who had been a few 
years before an inhabitant of theſe caverns of 
deſpotiſm; and a guard of three thouſand 


men. was appointed over the fortreſs till the 


: council at the Hotel de Ville ſhould decree 
its demolition. In the intoxication of ſuc- 


ceſs, the priſoners were forgotten; ; and as 
Vor. I 3 CC 
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the keys had been carried to Paris, the dun- 


geons were forced open—even priſoners 
only were found, three of whom had loft 


their reaſon, having been detained there as 


PEO from the reign of Louis XV, 
Thus, by the irreſiſtible enthuſiaſm of li- 
berty, in a few hours was reduced that 
fortreſs which mercenary armies had eonſi- 
dered as impregnable, and which had been 
in vain beſieged by the force of the great | 


Conde for upwards of three weeks. 


The fate of M. de Launay volved that 
of M. de Fleſſelles, the prevot des marchands. | 
He had long been ſuſpected of a deſign to 
betray the people ; and all his actions indeed 
apparently tended to that point. In the 
pocket of M. de Launay a letter from him 
was ſaid to be diſcovered, which contained 


ttheſe remarkable words“ I will amuſe the 
Püariſians with cockades and promiſes. Keep. 


your ſtation till the evening —you ſhall then 
have a reinforcement.” At the ſight of this 
letter the unfortunate de Fleſſelles was ſtruck 


dumb. A voice was heard | in the . 


& Begone, M. de Fleſſelles, you are a traitor.” 


 ©:1 ſees ſaid he, gentlemen, that I am not 


agrecabls 
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agreeable. to you ſhall retire.” He haſ- 


tened down the ſtairs; but as he croſſed the 
Greve, accompanied by a number of perſons 
to defend him, a young man, who had waited 
an opportunity, ſhot him with a piſtol. His 
head was cut off, placed on a pike, and car- 


ried through the ſtreets oug with chat of 


M. de Launay. 
A A tumultuous night ſucceeded this won- 
derful day; and the ſongs of joy and triumph 


which had celebrated the victory of the peo- 


ple, were converted into confuſed murmurs 


_ expreflive only of anxiety and alarm. A re- 


port was ſpread that the troops were about 
to enter the city at the Barrier d'Enfer: thi- 


ther the citizens crowded under the conduct 


of the French guards, and preceded by a 
train of artillery the body of troops, how- 
ever, that appeared in that quarter were diſ- 
perſed by a ſingle volley. The alarm- bells 


were then ſounded; barricadoes were formed 


at the barriers ; deep holes were dug in dif- 
ferent parts, to prevent the approach of the 
cavalry; the tops of the houſes were manned; 
a general illumination was ordered ; and the 


. g of the night was interrupted by diſ- 


K 2 charges 


S 
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charges of artillery, and by the warning voice 
of the patroles—* Citizens, do not go to bed; 
take care of your lights; we muſt ſee dearly | 


this night.” 


The firſt news of the king of the Baſtille 
was regarded by the court as an impoſture of 
the er party *: it was, however, at 

length 


-* The following pleaſant dialogue on this occaſion, 
is given as genuine in the entertaining letters of Miſs 
Helen Maria Williams. The miniſter was we have heard 
the baron de Breteuil. | 

*A French gentleman, remarkable 957 his taciturnity 
and ſang-froid, things that ſeldom enter into the com- 


| _ poſition of a Frenchman, had occaſion to go from Paris 


to Verſailles on that morning, in order to have a con- 
ference with the miniſter upon ſome private buſi ineſs. 


He found two of the miniſters together; and when the 


particular object of his viſit was. diſcuſſed, one of the 


miniſters ſaid to him with a careleſs air, Well, fir, 


are there {till tumults at Paris?“ 
The people talk of going to the garde-de-meubles," 


| replied the gentleman. ' 


% The garde-de-meubles p 33 Uh miniſter: 
hat, the king's garde-de-meubles ?? ?? 
«Yes, and they have already been at the Hatel des 
Invalides.” 


. And for what purpoſe "oo laid che e miniſter wich in- 


can ſurpriſe. - 


45 r ſeized upon all Me arms, V . gen- 
tleman, 
0 


** # * 
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length irreſiſtibly confirmed. Thee firſt re- 
ſolves of the miniſtry are ſaid to have been 


deſperate, and orders were iſſued to the' com- 


erf4 * 


tleman, preſerving 1 his uſual fang-froid ; 4 and if 2 man 
has two fuſces, he gives one to his neighbour.” 


cc Wen, ” ſaid the miniſter, ſhrugging up hisſhioulders, | 


and what did they do next??? 
„ Why, I believe,” ſaid the . cc they then 
went to the diſtrict.” _ 
The diſtrict!ꝰ exclaimed the miniſter: s ce 1 what 
is the diſtrict? ? 
«© An invention of eee ca the aden: 
the people have alſo another invention of the ſame 


date, I believe, which they, call a eee, committee, | 


and they have now got cannon.” 


Cannon !” repeated the miniſter 3 « we pray what 


| do they propoſe to do with cannon ??? | 
| 1 « Why, they talk of taking the Baſtille.? ?“ 


6c Very good I excellent!“ ſaid the miniſter, burſt- 


ing into a violent fit of laughter: : © this is really a plea- 


ſant conceit enough. And pray who is at the _ of | 


this r2bble ?” 
«© really do not know; ſaid 4 5; 


ce but all the people i in Paris ſeem to 3 of 1270 ſame 
mind. 


e Well,” ſaid the miniſter, turning to his Gate | 


think we had better not mention theſe men 
matters to the king. 

Notwithſtanding this precaution, 8 the king 
2 few (Hours after was let into the whole ſecret.” 


K TE Fog manders 
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manders to puſh che projected movements with 
Al poſſible vigour. In the dead of the night, 
marſhal Broglio is ſaid to have arrived to 
inform them that it was impoſſible to obey 
the mandate he had received of inveſting 
the hall of the national aſſembly with a 
train of artillery, as the ſoldiers would not 
comply with his orders. © Preſs then the 
ſiege of Paris, was the anſwer. The ge- 
neral replied, he could not depend on the 
army for the execution of that project. 
The king was the only perſon in the pa- 
lace who was kept totally ignorant of theſe 
tranſactions. The duke de Liancourt, a 
diſtinguiſhed patriot, who was then maſter 
of the wardrobe, prevented the bloodſhed 
which was apprehended : he forced his 
way in the middle of the night into the 
king's apartment, informed him of every 
circumſtance, and announced to the count 
d' Artois that a price was ſet upon his head. 
The intelligence of the duke was ſupported 
by the authority of Monſieur, who accom- 
panied him, and the king was immediately 
convinced that he had been deceived by 
evil counſels, Early the next morning the 
my 
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monarch appeared in the aſſembly, but 
without the pomp and parade of deſpotiſm. 
His addreſs was affectionate and concili- 
atory. He lamented” the diſturbhances at 

Paris; diſavowed all conſciouſneſs of any 
meditated attack on the perſons of the de- 
puties; and added, that he had iſſued orders 
for the immediate removal of the troops 
from the vicinity of the metropolis. It is 
impoſſible to expreſs the feelings of the aſ- 
ſembly on this affecting occaſion. The tear 
of ſympathy ſtarted into almoſt every eye. 

An expreſſiye ſilence firſt pervaded the aſ- 
ſembly, which preſently was ſucceeded by 
a burſt of applauſe and acelamation. The 
king roſe to return to the palace; and the 
deputies, by a ſudden impulſe, formed a 
train of loyalty, in which all diſtinction of 
orders was forgotten, and accompanied him 
to the royal apartments. The joy became 
general throughout Verſailles ; the people 
flocked to the palace, where the queen, 
with the dauphin in her arms, ſhewed her- 
ſelf from a balcony. The mufic in the 
mean time en the pathetic air, Oz peut- 
on etre mieux qu au ſein de [a famille, which 
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was only interrupted by ſhouts. of loyalty, 
and exclamations of joy. On their return 
to the hall, the aſſembly appointed a depu- 
tation to convey this happy intelligence to | 
the metropolis,” _ 4 
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Tie Deum ſung at Paris in celebration of 

the taking of the Baſtille— M. Neckar re- 
called The king viſitr Paris — Diſperſion 
"of the miniſtry Murder of M. M. Fou-— 
Jon and Berthier Revolt in tbe pro- 
vinces— Afuir of Quincey —Perſecution of 
the nobility Private correſpondence held 
ſacred — Triumpbant return of M. Neckar — 
Unpopular act of the. eeftors of Paris 
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of Oftober—The royal family remove "_ 
WV, e 10 Paris. 


| Pa RIS, which had been an unhappy 


ſcene of commotion, of terror, and of blood- 


ſhed, from the '12th of July, began on the 
15th to aſſume ſome appearance of order 


and tranquillity. The livid and bloody 
heads were ſtill carried about the ſtreets as 
trophies of popular vengeance: but on the 
morning of that day a ſenſible citizen per- 
ſuaded the multitude to liſten to the voice 
of humanity, and they were thrown into the 
Seine. The electors at the Hotel de Ville la- 
boured inceſſantly in the organization of the 
civil eſtabliſhment, and in the regulation 

of the city militia. The odious name. of 


Prevôt was aboliſhed ; the more ancient 
and honourable appellation of Mayor was 
ſubſtituted in its place; and to this office M. 
Bailly, who had been preſident of the tiers 


etat, was called by the unanimous voice er 

his fellow citizens. 
In our detail of the late e AER 11 hs 

caingal aſſembly, we omitted to notice, that 


thy duc en having rn elected pre- 


fan 
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ſident of that body, had declined the ho- 
nour, and that the venerable archbiſhop 
of Vienne had been choſen in his room. 

During the laborious ſeſſions which ſue- 
ceeded the diſgrace of M. Neckar, how- 

ever, it was thought that his age and in- 
firmities would ſcarcely allow him to exer- 
-ciſe ſo difficult an office without the aſſiſtance 
of a younger perſon; and the marquis de la 
Fayette was unanimouſly nominated vice- 
preſident. A further diſtinction now await- 
ed the diſciple of Waſhington ; and his 
ſervices to the tate, his diſintereſted. patrio- 
tiſm, and his abilities, pointed him out to 
the citizens as the only man fit to be en- 
truſted with the important commiſſion of ge- 
— nm 
guard. 

. -. The n hich had afſembled-c on the 
champ de Mars, had decamped during the 
night, leaving their tents and the greater 

part of their baggage behind them: but 

a ſpectacle ſtill more intereſting to the citi- 
zens ſoon preſented itſelf: this was a depu- | 

tation of eighty-four of the moſt diftinguiſh- 

ed members of the national aſſembly, ac- 
8 companied 
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companied by an immenſe crowd, who co- 
vered the road from Verſailles to the capital, 
and loaded them with bleſſings and the 
moſt unequivocal proofs of prodigal affec- 
tion. On their arrival at the Hotel de Ville; 
the marquis de la Fayette, count Lally 
Tolendal, the marquis Clermont Tonnerre, 
the duc de Liancourt, and the archbiſhop 
of Paris,” addreſſed the people. From this 
place they adjourned to the church of Notre 
Dame, where Te Deum was ſung in cele- 
bration of che happy and cheerful return 
of peace accompanied with liberty. As they 
returned fromthe church, the acclamations 
of the populace were occaſionally interrupted 
bythe expreſſion of two further demands, the 
wiſh of ſeeing their ſovereign in Paris, 'and 
the recal of the patriotic miniſtry. The de- 
| Püties returned in the evening to Verſailles. 
Public tranquillity, however, when inter- 
rupted by circumſtances of ſuch importance 
as thoſe we have juſt related, is not ſo eaſily 
reſtored. It was natural that the people ſhould 
be jealous for their newly acquired liber- 
tiles, and ſhould view with ſuſpicion tranſac- 
tions-which in their intention were proba- 
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bly innocent. The miniſtry, which had 
ſhewn themſelves ſo inimical to the cauſe 
of the people, were not yet diſmifſed, nor 
had the troops yet evacuated the environs of 
Paris; two freſh . regiments had arrived at 
St. Denis; a ftrange and unſucceſsful attack 
had even been made on the Baſtille, by a 
ſerjeant and two companies of guards; and 
a convoy of flour had been intercepted by - 
the orders of a perſon well known. The 
night of the 1 5th, therefore, was ſpent with 
the ſame anxiety, and with the tame warlike 
preparations, as the preceding; and in the 
morniũg a freſh deputation was ſent to the 
aſſembly, entreating them to intereſt them- 
ſelves in procuring the diſmiſſion of the mi- 
niſtry, and the recal of M. Neckar. 
_ After aſhort debate, which chiefly reſpected 
che decorum of interfering with the appoint- 
ments of the executive power, the aſſembly 
were on the point of voting a ſpirited addreſs 
to the king, which had been propoſed by Mi- 
rabeau, when they were informed that the 
miniſters themſelves had anticipated the wiſh 
of the aſſembly bygiving in their reſignations. 
The ſame evening, a letter from his majeſty 
LCs 191110 ©5 35 * (55:43 $3445" ws 
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to M. Neckar, inviting him to return, was 


read by the preſident. It was received with 


the loudeſt acclamations, and was feconded 
by an addreſs from the aſſembly themſelves 


to that upright miniſter in the ſtrongeſt 


terms of affection and reſpect. The king 


having at the ſame time intimated his inten- 


tion of viſiting Paris the following day, 
the aſſembly immediately decreed a deputa- 
tion to convey this exhilarating intelligence, 
and to calm the aden that eee 
in the metropolis. | 

It was not without on that the 
king's determination to viſit Paris was re- 


ceived at the palace of Verſailles. Thoſe 


who really loved him were apprehenſive for 


his ſafety; thoſe who had been guilty of mal - 


verſation were apprehenſive for themſelves. 
Rumours of projected aſſaſſinations were 


.ſpread, and the leaſt conſequence that could 


enſue was ſuppoſed to be the detention of 
the ſovereign in Paris. The king however, 
with a degree of courage and patriotiſm 


which does honour to his character, remain- 
ed immoveable in his determination. On 
the morning of the 17th he left Verſailles, 
in a "pn dreſs, and with no other equipage 


than 
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than two carriages with eight horſes each; 
in the firſt of which he rode himſelf— a part | 
of the national aſſembly, in their robes, ac- 
. companied him on foot; and the militia of 
| Verſailles compoſed his only guard till the 
proceſſion arrived at the Seve, where they 
were relieved by the Paris militia, with the 
marquis de la Fayette at their head; and from 
this place the, fuite of the monarch amounted 
to about 20, ooo men, The horſe-guards 
led the proceſſion; and theſe were followed 
by the city cavalry: ſome battalions of the | 
French guards and other ſoldiers, who had | 
_ fought in defence of the nation, ſucceeded ; | 
then the different companies- and corpora- | 
tions; and M. de la Fayette, with a large body | 
- of militia, brought up the rear. A quarter of W 
| 
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an hour before the arrival of the king, whether 
from accident or malevolence is uncertain, | 


a woman was ſhot bya mplket-yall, from the 
' oppoſite fide of the river. The king looked 


pale and melancholy, and an expreſſion „ 
of anxiety was even apparent in the faces | 
che national aſſembly. The progreſs was | 


remarkably flow ; and no ſhout was to be 
heard but Viv I nation At the Barriere des ” 
no Ns 1 Ln 1 | 


a ſhort but elegant ſpeech, the 


Pont Neuf the peng was lined IE 


of French-gallantry, the dend bnd berh 
holes of the eannon were adorned with 


dent of electors, count Lally Tole 
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Conferences, the king was met a . 


Bailly, who acted as mayor, with the other 
magiſtrates.— M. Bailly, een the 
keys of the city, addreſſed his -majeſty 


of which was — Theſe, ir, are me keys 


bouquets of flowers. On their arriv 
Hotel de Ville, — 1 firm 
the election of M. Bailly 


de la Fayette; and on Web ate compli- 
mentary addreſſes of the mayor, the preſi- 


43 , Sec. 
h an air —— 
ince 


he exclaimed wi 
which ſcarcely allowed Him utte 


My people may always rely upon ms 
fection. He received from the hands of the 


mayor the national - cockade; and when 


he ſhewed himſelf at the window with this 
Ow of patriotiſm, the joy of the people 


could 
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eould no longer be reſtrained; the ſhout of 
Vive le roi ! which had ſcarcely been heard 
in the former part of day, filled the whole 
atmoſphere, and reſounded from one ex- 
tremity of the city to the other. The return 
of the king to Verſailles was a real triumph. 
The citizens, almoſt intoxicated with joy, 
ſurrounded his carriage; his countenance, 
which in the morning bore the aſpect of 
melancholy, was now cheerful and ſmiling; 
and he appeared lincerely to partake i in the 
general fatisfattion. _ 
The royal viſit to Paria man the Gen for 
the diſperſion. of the miniſtry. Marſhal 
Broglio retired. to Luxembourg; madame 
Polignac, in the habit of a waiting- woman, 
took the route of Bruſſels; even the count 
d' Artois, with his family, withdrew during 
the ſtilineſs of the night, and was followed 
by the princes. of Conde and Conti, the 
duke de Luxembourg, and others of the 
- nobility. | But of all who were connected 
with the court, none was more odious than 
M. Foulon, who had long been obnoxious to 
the people for his unfeeling tyranny and his 
inſatiable avarice. This unfortunate perſon. 
Vor. 1 LL a 
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Had an Ke very low ſituation in life to 
the poſſeſſion of neee, He had 
been commiſſary to the army in the war of 
1755, and by his rapacity and extortions is 
ſaid to have irretrievably diſhonoured the 
French name in the provinces of Germany. 
He is reported to have made a common boaſt 
of his depraved principles. His favourite 
maxim was, that © that country would be 
' beſt governed, where the common people 
ſhould be, compelled to feed upon graſs; 
and he had boaſted, © that if ever it ſhould 5 
be his good fortune to be miniſter, he would 
make the people live upon hay.” On the 
firſt news of the riots in Paris he had with- 
drawn himſelf from the public eye, and had 
_ cauſed a report of his death to be induſtri- 
ouſly circulated, and his funeral had even 
been performed in a manner ſuitable | to his 
immenſe riches. In the mean time he had 
ſecretly retired to Very, an eſtate belonging 
to M. de Sartines, where he was in hopes 
of remaining concealed: but his character 
commanded no man's affection, and the 


general unfeelingneſs of his heart left him 


without a friend. His own vaſſals were the 
Hag Ss : -4itft - 
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firſt ta purſue and detect him; and on tlie 
224 of July he was brought to Paris with a 
bundle of hay at his back, in alluſion to the 
language which he is ſaid to have employ- 

ed in expreſſing his contempt for the peo- 
ple. The committee at the Hotel de Ville 
determined to ſend him to the priſon of the 
abbey St. Germain, where he might be de- 


' tained till the return of tranquillity ſhould 


afford him an impartial trial : but the im- 
menſe crowd which was aſſembled in the 
Place de Greve reliſted this determination, 
It was with difficulty M. Bailly could make 
himſelf heard, when he urged with all the 
eloquence of humanity the flagrant injuſ- 
tice of condemning a citizen to death withs. - 
out hearing him in his own defence. The 
marquis de la Fayette took ſtill more popu- 
lar ground by urging the detention of the 
criminal, in the hope of obtaining from him 
a diſcovery of his accomplices. To this de- 
mand the populace appeared to aſſent by 
their tokens of applauſe: but the unhappy 
Foulon, whetlier in teſtimony of his inno- 
cence, or by a mechanical movement, clap- 
ped his hands at the ſame time in approba- 
* Ex. „ => atk 
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tion. A general exclamation was imme- 
diately raiſed: They are conniving at 
his guilt; they intend to ſave him “.“ He 
vras immediately ſeized; and dragged under 
the fatal lamp- iron, which during the revo- 
lution the populace had employed as the 
inſtrument of their vengeanee. Every cir- 
cumſtance of horror attended his execu- 
tion: the rope, by which he was ſuſpended, 
broke twice; and he was detained for a 
quarter of an hour in a half-expiring ſtate, 
before a new one could be procured. His 
head was cut off and placed upon a pike, 
with the mouth ſtuffed with hay, and was 
carried through the ftreets of Paris. This 
victim of 3 1 was feventy-four 
years of age. Hen 18 90 ili | 
M. Berthier, who had married the daugh- 
ter of M. Foulon, was implicated i in the fate 
-of his ana ar _ was perhaps 6dious 
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than any one circumſtance, has continued to undo them. 

The habits of fineſſe and intrigue which, a deſpotic go- 
vernment naturally produces are alyays priendes with 
habitual fulpicion . of | 
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to the people from the exereiſe of an arbi- 
trary and oppreſſive employment, that of 
intendant of police. He had been ſeized 
at Compiegne, and one of the electors, with 
four hundred horſe, had been diſpatched to 
conduct him to Paris. He alſo was accuſed 
of peculation and extortion, of being the 
principal agent in regulating the movements 
of the camp at St. Denis, and of the ſtill 
more unpopular crime of ſpeculating in 
grain, and contributing to the general ſcar- 
city. Unhappily for him, he arrived in 
Paris the very evening in which the po- 
pulace had imbrued their hands in the blood 
of his relation; his death was therefore in- 
evitable. If, however, he did not ſuffer in- 
nocently, he at leaſt ſuſtained his unhappy 
fate with courage and dignity. During the 
greater part of the way he converſed tran- 
quilly with M. Riviere, the elector who ac- 
companied him. When he entered the city, 
however, the bloody head of his father-in- 
law was preſented to him, and at this dread- 
ful ſighit he is fad to have turned pale, Ad 
tc Have loſt his fortitude.” When inter- 
* at the Hotel de Ville as to his 
1 L 3 conduct 
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conduct, he anſwered calmly; 5 That he had 
obeyed the orders of his ſuperiors, and that 
the inſpection of his papers would inſtruct 
them as to the extent of his guilt.“ It was 
determined to ſend him immediately to the 
Abbey; but it Was impoſſible to penetrate 
the concourſe of people that ſurrounded the 
Hötel,. It was in vain: that M. Bailly op- 
poſed his utmoſt eloquence to the fury of the 
multitude; in vain the commander in chief 
proſtrated himſelf on his knees to entreat 
that the popular cauſe ſhould; no more bo 
defiled with blood. Numerous as his eſcort 
was, they were ſoon diſperſed, and he was 
dragged to the fatal lamp- iron, where a new 
cord was already prepared for him. His 
deſpair inſpired him with new courage g and 
ſnatehing a bayonet out of the hands of one 
of the guards, he attempted to defend him- 
miny. He fell pierced with innumerable 
wounds, —A monſter of inhumanity, a dra- 
Soon, plunged his hands into his reeking 
entrails, and, tearing out his heart, and fix- 
ing it on the point of his cutlaſs, carried it 
about as a trophy ae the ſtreets, The 
bead 
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head was alſo cut off, _ dna with 
ebener Fodlo. nne 
It is ſaid that the ee 5 add this 
brutal manner tore out the heart of M. Ber- 
thier; did it in revenge for the death of a 
father: be that as it may, his comrades 
were ſo completely diſguſted with the bar- 
barity of the action, that they determin- 
ed to fight him ſucceſſively till by his 
death they had removed the diſionour which 
it fixed upon their corps. He eee . 
was killed the ſame evening 
Joo apologize for ſuch ations ande 
in ſome degree to partake of their erimi- 
which is obliged to employ the agency of 
a mob to counteract the uſurpations of 
tyranny. If, however, we candidly conſider 
the grievances and oppreſſions under which 
the people of France had for centuries lan- 
guiſhed; if we conſider the licentieuſneſs it 
herent in the canallle of a populous city, ani 
how prone human nature is to tlie abuſe of 
power] if we recollect the individual provo- 
cations and injuries which men ſuffer from 
E office under an arbitrary 


L 4 government, 
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government, the atrocity will at leaſt be ex- 
plained if not extenuated. In juſtice alſo to 
the inſurgents of Paris, it muſt be recorded 
that while, under the miſtaken ſentiment of 
revenging the oppreſſions of their govern- 
ment, they involved themſelves in the guilt 
of murder, they were ſtill ſuperior to ſuch a 
crime as theft, The bodies of the marquis 
de Launay and of the major of the Baſtille 
lay expoſed in the Place de Gréve for a 
number of hours, and neither their Watches 
nor any one of their valuables were even 
touched by the mob; and when Mi Foulon 
vas maſſacred; his pockets were full of mo- 
ney and bank- notes, Which were taken care- 
fully out by ſome of the multitude, and de- 
poſited before the committee on the table of 
the Hetel de Ville. On what foundation 
ve cannot pretend to ſay, but it has been 
advanced by the popular party, that; with 
reſpect to MM. Foulon and Berthier, the 
people were made the blind inſtruments of 
{ Priya ni Y, OO of their aceomplices them 
ſelvesz who. probably. ſaw no other means 
ol congealing the atrociouſneſs of their own | 
Ae from public enquiry. From the 


windows 
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| windows of the Hotel de Ville a number of 
perſons of ſuperior appearance were obſerved 
exciting the populace to outrage, and who 
appeared to be the main ſprings of all their 
motions. Theſe could ſcarcely be friends 
to the popular cauſe, ſinoe nothing eould in- 
volve it in ſuch diſgrace as the perpetration 
ef theſe barbarittiogns lr arr nr 
his day of horror and of blood filled 
indeed every good citizen with difruſt and 
apprehenſion ʒ they trembled leſt they ſhiould 


have only exchanged one tyranny for ano-— 
ther, and condemned in the ſtrongeſt terms J 


theſe guſts of inhumanity, theſe bloody pro- 

_feriptions, theſe outrages againſt public Ju- 
tice. The marquis de la Fayette in particu- 
lar was ſo much exaſperated by this con- 
tempt of all authority, that he determined at 
once to reſign his office of commander in 
chief: Happily, the eloquence of M. Bailly 
Hadi ſufficient influence to prevail with him 
to reſume it. A110 of bs ee enn 
I The example of the capital gave the ſignal 
for revolt in all the provinces; and it was 
no ſooner promulgated that a eonſpiracy had 
"Hoey <A ny the” libeties of the na- 


tion, 
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tion, than all the citizens became - dies 
and all the ſoldiers citizens. 

At Rennes, the capital of Britany,! the 
young man took up arms about the 20th 
July, ſeized the arſenal, and the prin- 
cipal poſts, and raiſed at once the ſtan- 
dard of liberty. The count de Langeron, 
who commanded there, marched out againſt 
them, at the head of the regiments d'Artois 
and Lorraine, and the dragoons d' Orleans: 
but the ſoldiers were no ſooner drawn up in 
order of battle than they unanimouſly ſhout- 
ed Vive la nation! Eight hundred immedi- 
ately joined the patriotic ſtandard, and the 
reſt returned to their barracks, after having 
taken a ſolemn oath not to ſtain their hands 
in the blood of their fellow citizens. In the 
mean time the principal people being aſſem- 
bled at the Hotel de Ville, they decreed the 
ſuſpenſion of all levies and contributions on 
deputations were ſent to every town in Bri- 
tany; the whole province was preſently in 
arms to ſupport the public cauſe; and all de- 
elared themſelves ready to march, if neceſſa- 


. to the relief of the national aſſembly. 


a” 
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The commanding - officer, finding all his 
efforts in vain, retired from the province. 
At St. Malo, the younger citizens deter- 
mined to form two diviſions, one of horſe, 
and the other of foot, and to proceed im- 
mediately to the national aſſembly, to parti- 
cipate with them the danger or the glory of 
ſaving their country. As they were without 
artillery, their firſt ſtep was to take poſſeſſion 
of the city fort, and that of the Chateau 
Neuf, in order to obtain a ſupply of arms 
and ammunition. The commandant rein- 
forced each of the fortreſſes, but in vain; 
the ſoldiers declared they would not act, 
and the citizens by ſome ſtratagem got poſ- 
ſeſſion of the keys. It is pleaſing to add, 
that they made the happieſt uſe of their ſue- 
ceſs; they reſiſted the revengeful impulſe 
which would lead them to puniſh the obſti- 
nacy of the king's lieutenant, wk dos e 
aro» gal even in an enemy. a 915 

The city of Bourdeaux has been alway: 


aiftinguilhed by its attachment to liberty. 
On the fatal night of St. Bartholomew, the 
chief magiſtrate of this city was among the 
few who contended for the rights of huma- 
Cs 8 „ 
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nity in oppoſition to the blind dictates of 
fanaticiſm. On the preſent occaſion, the 
members of the parliament enrolled them- 
ſelves voluntarily in the city militia, and 
mounted guard along with the other inhabi⸗ 
tants; and the governor of the caſtle, ani- 
mated by a ſimilar ſpirit, preſented the keys 
to a deputation of citizens. A ſtatue of M. 
Neckar was elevated on a pedeſtal haſtily 
erected for the — _ was. browned 
with a garland of laurel. 8 2 | 
The duke de Liancourt Wade che 
archbiſhop of Vienne as preſident of the na- 
tional aſſembly. One of the firſt circum- 
ſttances which ſignalized his preſidency, was 
the permiſſion which was granted by the 
king to the French guards to enrol them- 
ſelves among the natibnal militia: in the 
mean time, addreſſes expreſſive of the higheſt 
degree of patriotiſm and conſidence, poured 
in upon the aſſembly from all parts of the 
kingdom; and there appeared no viſible ob- 
ſtruction to hey apr e e TE) Us patri- 
otic. labours. * 
Ihe taſk, However, ab not quite ſo eafy 


as at firſt ſight we might be diſpoſed to 
- conclude; 
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conclude :. beſides the enmity of thoſe who 
ſubſiſted by the eee of the former 
government, the aſſembly had to contend 
with other difficulties, and the approach of 
| famine was not the leaſt eee 
the nation was threatened... 


„The haſty es le of, M. Neckar WY 


acquiſition of Ke An actual ſcarcity 
took place; the granaries and magaxines 
were pillaged; and bands of ruſſians were 
diſperſed, over the country, and increaſed 


the ſcarcity by their deſperate ravages. The 


enemies of the revolution took advantage of 
this tate of things, to diſturb and agitate 
the popular mind by alarmihg reports. It 
was even believed that they monopolized 
the grain themſelves, in order to caſt an 


odium on their oppoſers. Among the xiots 


excited upon theſe occaſions none were 


more diſgraceful than thoſe at St. Germain 


and Foiſſy; ; to the latter of which a deputa- 


tion WS ſent from the national aſſembly, 


with the humane biſhop of Chartres at their 
head. They arrived juſt time enough to 


n an innocent. perſon of the name of 
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- Thomaſlin, though the fatal aden already 
round bis neck. - 

_ Theſe aan Pe wich the affair 
| * M. Foulon, determined the aſſembly on 

the 2 3d of July to publiſh a proclamation, 
inviting all good citizens to che maintenance 
of order and government; and deehring | 
that to try and puniſh for all crimes of 
teze-nation was the ſole prerogative of the 
aſſembly, till, by the conſtitution which it 
was about to eſtabliſh, a regular tribunal 
ſhould be inſtituted for the eee of 
ſuch offences. 

On the 25th the aſſembly was Grown 
into the utmoſt conſternation by the report 
of M. Punelle, one of the deputies of 
Franche-Comté, who related that M. de 
Meſmay, a counſellor to the parliament of 
Befangon and lord of Quincey, had invited 
the people of his neighbourhood, and the 
officers of the garriſon of Veſoul, to cele- 
brate, at his caſtle of Quincey, the happy 
union of the three orders of the ſtate. The 
entertainment was fumptuous, and the beſt 
wines were diftributed with a liberal hand; 
but amidft this ſcene of feſtivity the com- 

ads”: pany 
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pany were at once diſperſed by a dreadful 


exploſion of gun- powder, and ſome nn 


beer even killed upon the ſpot. 


It is eaſy to conceive the horror and in- 


Aguri which ſuch a repreſentation muſt 
inſpire. The preſident of the aſſembly was 
inſtantly directed to wait upon the king, to 
requeſt that the tranſaction might be imme- 
diately inquired into; and he was further 
requeſted to give orders to his miniſter for 


foreign affairs, to elaim any of the parties 


who might 0 * spe in weer 


countries. 
It was ſome time * WOE matter could 
be inveſtigated, nor has it ever been cleared 


up to general ſatisfaction. The beſt account 


that has been given of it is, that three 


drunken ſoldiers having gone to ſleep in 


the pavilion, and having procured a light, 
a barrel of gun- powder, which was kept 
there, accidentally diſploded, and the ſol- 
diers, and they only, fell the victims 1 
their indiſcretion. 

Unfounded, however, as theſe . con- 
cerning M. Meſmay appear to have been, 


their: effects were more or leſs felt by all the 


nobility 
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- nobility of France. The populace of the 
' neighbourhood would have immediately 
pulled down the caſtle: of Quincey, but 
were prevented by the militia and. citizens 
of Beſangon. In other places, as ſoon as 
the report was received, riots were excited, 
ſome caſtles were ranſacked, and two or 
three gentlemen of irreproachable characters 
loſt their lives. 
In this period of general diſtruſt, we can- 
not wonder that even circumſtances, trifling 
in themſelves, ſhould produce new troubles. 
The baron de Caſtelnau, reſident in France 
from Geneva, was arreſted on the Pont 
Royal; and the moment he was arreſted he 
tore in pieces a letter ; but the fragments 
were carefully collected, and tranſmitted, 
with three other open letters found upon 
him, by M. Bailly to the duke de Liancourt. 
When the packet arrived there were but 
few members in the hall, and the delicacy 
of the preſident would not permit him to 
keep open letters in his poſſeſſion. Con- 
fidering alſo that the aſſembly was inveſted 
with” no executive power, he thought it his 
duty to ſend back the packet to M Bailly, 


2 , not 
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Not doubting but it: would be produced when 
diſcuſſion” of this buſineſs enſued. On the 
one ſide, it was propoſed by the count de 
Chatenai, M. Reubel, and others, „that all 
intereepted letters ſhould- be depolited in a 
proper place for the inſpection of the com- 
mittee of the aſſembly; and that the papers 
found in the Baſtille ſhould be collected, in 
in order to form a hiſtory of the crimes of 
the old government, which would ſerve as 
a kind of preface to the conſtitution.” - On 
the other hand, it was urged by M. Camus, 
That all the inſtructions of their conſtitu- 
ents had conſeerated the inviolability of 
vate correſpondence; that the national 
n che example of 
a breach of public faith; and that the only 
exception ought to regard the correſpond- 
ence of thoſe perſorfs who are actually in 
the hands of juſtice.” — The biſhop of Lan- 
gres obſerved, that all ages had applauded 
the generoſity of Pompey, who committed 
to the flames the letters which the ſenators 
had addreſſed to Sertorius. M. Duport re- 
marked, © that thay n was dubious, 
Vor. L on „ 
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and the danger manifeſt; that the moſt vir- 
tuous citizen, and the greateſt of men, M. 
Turgot, had been ruined by a fictitious cor- 
reſpondence. The aſſembly, much to its 
honour, decreed, that in ſuch a caſe there 
was no room for debate. Thus the ſanctity 
of private correſpondence was held invio- 
late; and in the midſt of treaſons and con- 
fpiracies, while the national aſſembly was 
engaged in the great work of eſtabliſhing 
liberty, it declared itſelf above employing or 
imitating _ of the Wc 68 reſources of 
8 the alas and . to wh ich 
the unſettled ſtate. of France at this time 
gave riſe, a very formidable rumour was 
circulated, That the court of London was 
diſpoſed to take advantage · of the troubles 


of the nation; that the Engliſh flects in 


both Indies bad already commenced the 
attack; and that St. Domingo and Pondi- 
cherry were already among the number 
of their conqueſts. So injurious a calumny 
could not be overlooked by the ambaſſador 
of Great Britain. He wrote immediately 
5 o the miniſter, the count de 'Montmorin, 
2 N „ diſclaiming 


- - ww 
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diſclaiming on the part of his court every 


hoſtile intention, and, in corroboration of his 


afſertion, appealing to his recollection, that 
in the beginning of June a plot had been 
concerted for ſeizing the port of Breſt, by 
certain perſons who claimed the countenance 
and protection of Great Britain; but that 
the propoſal had been rejected with indigna» 
tion by the Engliſh cabinet, and that he 


(the duke of Dorſet) had immediately ap- 
priſed the French miniſtry of the' danger. 


The letter of the ambaſſador being read 


in the aſſembly, and communicated to the 
people of Paris, ſufficiently quieted every 
apprehenſion concerning 'the interference of 
Great Britain; and to prevent in future the 
interruption of the national buſineſs, a com- 
mittee of twelve members was immediately 
appointed to take cognizance of every report 
or information which reſpected the public 


. he conſequences of the duke of Dorſet's 


letter were more ſerious in the province of 
Britany. The plot which he had mention- 
ed againſt Breſt was immediately laid to the 
charge of the nobility; and the enemies of 
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ſome of that body, who had ſhewn them- 
ſelves averſe to the revolution, induſtriouſiy 
repreſented them to the people as the crimi- 
nals. Several were arreſted, and confined 
in the caſtles of Nantes and St. Malo. The 
| nobiliry of the province appealed to the juſ- 
tice of the national aſſembly, and entreated 
that the duke of Dorſet might be requeſted | 
to give more preciſe documents, that the 
criminality might no longer be extended to 
all the ancient families of a reſpectable quar- 
ter of the kingdom, but might attach to 
thoſe only who were really concerned. The 
aſſembly referred the inveſtigation to the 
executive power; but declared at the ſame 
| time their opinion, that the evidence appear- 
ed ſo vague and indirect, that the penflemen 
ought to be liberated. | 

= letter from M. Neckar, i in anſwer to 
the requiſition of the aſſembly, was received 
en.the 27th of July. It was dated Baſil, 
and was expreſſive of his gratitude and de- 
votion to their commands. Poſterity will 
regard it as an incident more reſembling the 
viſions of romance than the occurrences of 


real life, that the firſt intimation he received 
Is OS, 2. of 
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of the revolution was from the mouth of 


the ducheſs de Polignac, his bittereſt enemy. 


M. Neckar had quitted Bruſſels in the deter- 


mination of retiring from public life, and 
forgetting his diſgrace and his unſucceſsful 
labours in the peaceful retirement of his 


eſtate in the vicinity of Geneva. In his. 


way thither, he arrived at Baſil accidentally 
at the very moment when madame Polignac, 
in her precipitate flight, ſtopped at that city. 
We may eaſily conceive his ſurpriſe when 
an interview was requeſted by that lady; 
but it muſt have been ſtill greater, when ſhe 
acquainted him with the amazing revolu- 


tion of which his exile had been the prox- 
imate occaſion. Notwithſtanding the res 


monſtrances of his friends, he determined, 


without heſitation, to reſume his office, — 1 


would rather, ſaid he, © expoſe myſelf to. 
danger than to remorſe.” He waited at Baſil 
till he received the orders of the king, and: 
then followed immediately the courier "wh 
announced his approach, | d 

As he paſſed through Villenaux, on the 


road from Nogent to Verſailles, he was in- 


formed that the baron de Bezenval, com- 


8 mandant 
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mandant of the Swiſs guards, who had acted 
under marſhal Broglio, was arreſted by the- 
_ militia of that place, and that his life was 
in danger. The humanity of M. Neckar 
was immediately intereſted, and he wrote in 
his carriage the following thort note to the 
municipal officers of Villenaus. | 

« I know to a certainty, gentlemen, that 
the baron de Bezenval, who has been ar- 
reſted by the militia of Villenaux, had the 
king's permiſſion to return to Switzerland, 
his own country. I entreat, gentlemen, that 
Fou will refpe& this permiſſion, of which 
T am your guarantee, and I ſhall conſider 
myſelf as under a particular obligation. 
Every motive that can affect a teeling mind 
inipels me to make this requeſt, &c.“ | 

Preſſing as was this requiſition, it was not 
complied with, as the municipal officers 
determined, that before the baron ſhould 
be releaſed, it was proper to conſult the per- 
manent committee at the Hotel de Ville. 


The paſſage of M. Neckar through France, 
was more gratifying to the human feelings 
than the moſt diſtinguiſhed triumph of the 
moſt celebrated conqueror. He was followed 

© 5 | by 
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by the acclamations, not of ſervile W 


but of a free people; who ſaluted him not 


as their governor, but as their deliverer, their 


father, their tutelary genius. In Paris the 
news of his arrival was celebrated like that 


of a ſplendid victory; and the exultation | 


viſible in every countenance evinced, that 
every Frenchman conſidered. the republic 


as in ſafety when committed tę his care. 


On the agth of July, the day after bis 


return, he repaired to the national aſſembly, 


to render his reſpects to that auguſt body. 
He was introduced by four gentlemen 


uſhers, and every. mark of attention. and ; re- 


ſpect was. paid to this martyr, in the. public 
cauſe this miniſter, whotaught! the ſovereign 


_” reſpect the rights of the people, and who 8 
inſtructed the multitude in their duty to the 


throne. The preſident complimented him 

on his arrival in a very elegant addreſs, 
which, in honour. both of the ſpeaker and 

the miniſter, was directed to be printed. 
Even theſe teſtimonies of eſteem, . how: 


ever, appear little when compared with the 


ſplendour of his reception in Paris: chat city, 
which ſo much exceeded the reſt of the king- 
M 4 = dom 
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dom in wealth, population, and magnificence, 
exceeded every other part in its zeal for 
liberty, and its joy on the reſtoration of its 
favourite miniſter. On the morning of the 
Zoth, the day he had appointed for viſiting 
the WMettbpllt numerous detachments of 
Infantry and cavalry were ſtationed on the 
road to Verſailles to meet him. He arrived 
in a coach and four, with NM. St. Prieſt, 
His colleague,” Who had participated in his 
principles, and in his diſgrace. At half paſt 
twelve they reached the Hôtel de Ville, 
am amidſt the acclamations of thouſands.— 
M. Bailly and the marquis de la Fayette, 
with the repreſentatives of the commune, 
keceived him in the great hall; where 
e "he" Was complimented by M. Bailly in a 
ain of eloquence in which dignity was 
happy blended wirh ſimplieity. The ſpeech 
| f M. Neckar, in reply, was diſtinguiſhed by 
that pathetic ſweetnieſs of expreſſion which 
"marks All his compoſitions; He expreſ- 
ed his gfatitude in modeſt'terms, and in- 
formed them that the king had received 
"Kim in the kindeſt manner; and aſfured 
binn of his entire confidence. He obſerved, 


e | however, 
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however, that the whole welfare of the ſtate 


was now placed in their hands, and in thoſe 


of the national aſſembly: from this circum- 
ſtance he took occaſion moſt earneſtly to re- 
-commend the re-eſtabliſhment of order and 
government. He entreared them, in the 
-name of Heaven, that the world ſhould hear 


no more of proſcriptions.; no more of ſuch 


bloody ſcenes as had ſo lately been acted. 
From this topic he paſſed to the baron de 
Bezenval, to whoſe merits, in his ſtation, he 
| bore honourable teſtimony; and entreated, 


in the moſt perſuaſive terms, that he might 


be ſet at liberty. He even went further, and 
inſiſted on a general amneſty, as the only 
meaſure conſiſtent with their honour, and 
with the reſtoration of liberty. The enthu- 
ſiaſm of humanity communicated itſelf from 
the orator to all his auditors, and an amneſty 
Was unanimouſly decreed by the general 
aſſembly of the electors of Paris. 


That the aſſembly of electors i in 1 In- 


ſtance tranſgreſſed the powers veſted in 


them cannot be doubted; and unfortunately | 


tod many were intereſted both in the repeal 


of the amneſty, and i in lowering the conſe. 
6 55 quence 
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quence of the electiye body, to permit Gab 
: | an act to paſs without animadverſion. It was 
ſcarcely made known before the ſixty diſ- 
tricts of Paris were in the -moſt violent agi- 
tation. They exclaimed, that the electors, 
delegated for the ſole purpoſe of chooſing 
deputies to the ſtates- general, had aſſumed 
new powers, and could only have in view 
the perpetuating of their own authority. 
They had indeed, during the moments of 
| popular confuſion, ſubmitted to the orders 
* of this body, becauſe ſome active and direct- 
ing principle was then wanting; but the 
_ Preſent ſtep they conſidered as trenching on 
the authority of the national aſſembly, with- 
out precedent, without exeuſe. The ene- 
mies of the miniſter eagerly graſped: the op- 
Portunity to leſſen him in the public eſteem. 
They inſinuated, that he would ſacrifice the 
public welfare to his own ambition; and 
that he wiſhed to ſave the baron de Bezen- 
val, only from a conviction that it would 
een him particularly agreeable to the 
court: that the whole of the conſpirators 
vould ſpeedily return in triumph, inſolently 


to brave the reſentment of the nation, and 
: ; | to 
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to vent their cruelty. on the defenders of li- 
berty. Theſe injurious inſinuations were 
unhappily too favourably” received; the 
alarm- bells were ſounded, the Place de 
Greve re- echoed with frightful menaces, 
even at the preciſe time when at the Palais 
Royal the return of M. Neckar was celebrat- 
ed with concerts and illuminations. The 
electors, alarmed, immediately iſſued a pro- 
clamation explanatory of their former reſo- 
lution, which, they aſſerted, implied no aſ- 
ſumption of judicial authority to condemn 
or acquit the enemies of the nation; but 
was to be underſtood ſimply as a declaration 
that the citizens from that day would puniſh 
no man but according to law. They dif- 
patched meſſengers at the fame time to pre- 
vent the liberation of Bezenval; and cloſed 
all by a formal renunciation of the powers 
which, they ſaid, only the neceſſities of the 
times had compelled them to aſſume. 
" Theſe facts were no ſooner communicat- 
ed to the national aſſembly, than they pro- 
duced an intereſting and important debate 
among the friends of liberty. Some, in 
Fe Mefl. Lally Tolendal, Mounier, 
; __ __ Clermony 
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enen Tonnerre, and Garat the younger, 


ſupported the ſacred principle of civil liberty, - 


that no perſon ought to be arreſted without 
a - poſitive accuſation. ..* Let: us not be 
told,” ſaid they, © of the popular clamours : 
if a mere ſuſpicion be called a popular cla- 
mour, what citizen can be affured for a 
moment of that liberty which we are ſeated 
here to protect? 
„ Gleizen, Robeſpi pierre, hen 
and Barnave, replied :—That the preſent 
queſtion was not relative to the general 
principles of civil liberty that the people 
had a right to arreſt a man who had public- 
ly appeared at the head of their enemies, 
and who fled the kingdom at the inſtant 
when the aſſembly announced its intention 
of proſecuting the enemies of the nation. 
M. Bezenval, they urged, is accuſed by 
the voice of the public :—if he is innocent, 
let him be acquitted ; if he is guilty, let him 
be puniſhed. The object at preſent is to pre- 
ſerve Pm from the fury of the multitude, to 
5 ; i 
5 » Ie 2 5 have been lerry fo France if theſe ſen- 
thanents had Nen. 
; declare 
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declare him under the ſafeguard of the law. 
A legal 3 ! can ge e * 
| lar ontrage, 

The debate concluded in a reſolution, 


« approving of the explanation which the 
electors had given of their decree; adding, 
that if a generous nation prohibited proſcrip- 


tion, it was ftill the duty of the repreſenta- 


tives to take care that juſtice ſhould! be duly 


| executed ;—and that, as to the perſon of 


the baron de Bezenval, it was to remain in 
ſecure cuſtody near the place where he was 
arreſted, he being from that tink under che 
ſafeguard of the law.” © Pe tis 
| : M. de Bezenval had been in > Wit mean 
time conducted to Brie - Comte Robert, 
where he was committed to the caſtle, 
which was put in a poſture of defence. It 
was fortunate for him, that bring courier . 


144 1 


ing brought to Paris uſed See . 


| ligence. | Thirty | thouſand deſperadoes wait- 
ed for him at the Greve, where a gallows 
and a rope were made ready; and every 
thing announced the renewal of the horrid 


ſcenes which had ſo lately been acted. 
Hal 
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Had he indeed entered the cit, no hit 
man power could have ſaved him. . 
The affair of M. de Bezenval was not the 
only circumſtance which at this tumultuous 
period outraged the ſenſibility, and interrupt- 
_ ed the proceedings of the national aſſembly. 
At St. Denis, near Paris, a moſt horrid 
murder was committed. The ſieur Chatel, 
lieutenant to the mayor, was charged with 
the diſtribution of corn there; and the bread 
which the bakers offered for fale not proving 
agreeable to the mob, a riot was excited. 
The perſonal enemies of M. Chatel, and 
others ſuſpected of being diſaffected to the 
new order of things, aſſiduouſſy mingled in 
the mob. After a vigorous defence, this 
unfortunate gentleman eſcaped to the belfry 
of the collegiate church; but was diſcovered 
by a child, and purſued immediately by thie 
multitude. There the ſavages faſtening the 
bell-ropes round his neck, and drawing them 
different ways, inhumanly ſtrangled him; 
and what adds to the atrociouſneſs of the 
crime is, that he was a gentleman of known 
worth, and of great humanity ; a friend of 
liberty, and the patron of the poor. = 
| | ; It 
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It is ſome time before a people can learn | 


to be free. At Caen in Normandy, diſturb- 
ances ſimilar to thoſe in Paris took place in 
a few days aſter the revolution. The cir- 
cumſtance which gave riſe to theſe fatal 
broils, is ſaid to be as follows : Some ſoldiers 
of the regiment of Artois came either by ac- 
cident or on buſineſs to Caen, and were de- 
corated with medals, as the honourable marks 


of their devotion to the cauſe of liberty and 


their country. Theſe patriotic ſoldiers, who 
were unarmed, were inſulted by ſome dra- 
goons of the regiment of Bourbon, who, 
after an unequal though bloody combat, 


robbed them of their medals. The wounded 


men complained to the citizens; and the 
marquis de Belzune, who was major of the 
dragoons, was acculed of having excited his 

| ſoldiers to this atrocious conduct. The people 
immediately had recourſe to their arms; the 
municipal officers, as well as thoſe of the re- 
giment, exerted themſelves to prevent the 


effuſion of blood. M. de Belzune proteſted - 
his innocence, and offered to appear at the 


Hotel de Ville, where he would render them 


the moſt convincing, proofs, The. n 
| | | | hows- 
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however, would not permit him to edel 
unleſs they had hoſtages for his ſafe return; 

which were immediately given. The un- 
fortunate major bravely delivered himſelf 
into the hands of the multitude; and the 
national guard ſurrounded him, with a view 
of conducting him to the citadel, where he 


- might be in ſafety. In the mean time the 


marquis de Harcourt, commander in chief 
of the province, ordered the regiment out 
of the town; and tranquillity appeared ſo 
completely re- eſtabliſhed, that the hoſtages 
were ſet at liberty. The regiment was 
however ſcarcely out of the boundaries, than 
the inſurrection rekindled ; the mob broke 
in upon the national guard, and murdered 
the unfortunate marquis de Belzune, with 

every circumſtance of barbarity. 
 Thecity of Straſbourg was alſo the theatre 
of ſome bloody ſcenes. This city, when it 
became united to France, had preſerved its 
ancient form of government, which was 
originally democratic, but had degenerated 
inſenſibly (as all inſtitutions purely demo- 
cratic generally will) into an' ariſtocracy. 
The "OE therefore, diſguſted with the 
| uſurpations 
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uſurpations of the magiſtracy, had for a 
conſiderable period only waited an opportu- 
nity to revolt; and the news, of the taking 
of the Baſtille excited a univerſal ferment. 
A general illumination took place on the 


night of the 20th of July; and thoſe houſes 


which did not follow the example, had the 
windows preſently demoliſhed by the po- 
pulace.—The city continued in a ſtate of 
uproar till the 22d; during which time the 
magiſtrates had 8 the more reſpectable 
citizens; and all would have been quiet, had 
not a band of ruffians, from the German ſide 
of the Rhine, inſinuated themſelves into the 
city during the troubles. At about four 
o'clock in the afternoon of the 22d, the 
Hotel de. Ville was invaded by this banditti, 
and the ſucceeding night and morning the 
city was on fire in ſeveral places: the citi- 
zens, however, joining with the ſoldiery, 
orders were at length given to charge the 
mob, many of whom were killed by the 
ſoldiers, and a few were afterwards executed; 
the greater part of whom. were foreigners 
from the other ſide of the river. The city, 
We I. N | however, 
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however, continued a kind of military diſci- 
pline till the 6th of Auguſt, when another 
riot enſued from the intemperance of the 
ſoldiers; but was quieted by the timely in- 
terference of the count de Rochambeau, 
commander in chief of the province. 
Hitherto, in the midſt of theſe diſaſtrous 
events, the afſembly itſelf preſerved a degree 
of unanimity, from the time when the orders 
became united, which gave a force and dig- 
nity to all its proceedings. The latent ſeeds 
of diſcord, however, germinated within its 
conſtitution ; and the firſt appearance of dil- 
order was at the time when a ſucceſſor was to 
be choſen to the duke de Liancourt. M. 
Thouret, a celebrated advocate of Rouen, 
a diſtinguiſhed patriot, and a moſt excellent 
citizen, was elected by a conſiderable majo- 
rity to the preſident's chair. The ſcrutiny 
was no ſooner declared, than a conſiderable 
party expreſſed the ſtrongeſt diſſatisfaction, 
and, it is ſaid, even proceeded to threats. M. 
Thouret, however, had the magnanimity and 
patriotiſm to decline the high honour that 
awaited him, and M. Chapellier, one of the 
EY 1 8 deputies 
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deputies of Britany, was : elected in hie 


ſtead. 

The aſſembly. had been aſliduouſly em- 
ployed for ſome time on the great queſtion 
of a declaration of the natural rights of men 
and citizens; and the debates upon this ſub- 


ject were full of ingenious diſquiſition, and 


profound moral and political ſpeculation.— 
On the Ath of Auguſt, however, this body 
ſaw the object of its deliberations take a very 
different courſe; and inſtead of metaphyſi- 
cal diſcuſſion, and abſtract reaſoning, it was 


at once turned to deciſive meaſures, and 
thoſe the boldeſt and moſt intereſting, per- 


haps, that ever diſtinguiſhed the ann 
of a legiſlative aſſembly. 


The committee of reports, after having 


exhibited an affecting picture of the public 


and private calamities with which the king- 


dom was convulſed, propoſed, as a means of 
remedying theſe evils, that the aſſembly 


ſhould publiſh as ſoon as poſſible a ſolemm 


declaration, intimating its anxiety and con- 
cern for the troubles which agitated the pro- 
vinces, its entire diſapprobation of the non- 


payment of taxes, rents, and other feudal 


N 2 incum- 
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| incumbranees; and declaring, that till the 
aſſembly had paſſed a decree upon theſe ſub- 
jects, there Ie no motive to Ty ſuch 
e pad | 
_ Conſiderable 3 A del upon this 
propoſition, and a variety of projects were 
propoſed for extricating the nation from the 
difficulties and troubles in which it was in- 
volved.— At length the viſcount de Noailles 
aroſe to point out, he ſaid, the only effectual 
means of reſtoring peace. We are called 
upon, faid he, to quiet. the troubles, and 
quell the inſurrections, which exiſt in the 
country; to do this, we muſt inquire into 
- the cauſe of theſe troubles, and this will lead 
us to the proper remedy. The communities 
have. made a demand upon us; they have 
demanded that they ſhould be releaſed from 
the chains of vaſſalage, and that the ſeig- 
norial oppreſſions ſhould be aboliſhed or 
changed. For three months the communi- 
ties have beheld us engaged in verbal diſ. 
putes, while their own attention and their 
wiſhes are directed to things: they are ac- 
quainted only with two claſſes of people, 
thoſe who now bear arms to aſſert their li- 
berties, 
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berties, and thoſe higher orders whoſe in- 
tereſt it is to oppoſe them. —What is the 
conſequence? They are armed to reclaim 
their rights, and they ſee no proſpect of ob- 
taining their object but by force. Thus the 
whole kingdom is convulſed ; and thus there 
are no means of reſtoring tranquillity, but 
by convincing the people that we are in 
earneſt in their cauſe, and that we xeſiſt 
them only where it is manifeſtly for theit 

intereſt that they ſhould be reſiſtec. 
„ propoſe, therefore, 1. That the com- 
mittee be inſtructed to propoſe a declaration, 
that every TAX ſhall henceforward be levied 
in 9 to the income of each indivi- 
dual. 2. That the burdens of the ſtate be 
equally Watts by every member of the ftate. 
3. That all feudal claims, which are not of 
a perſonal nature, ſhall be redeemable on a 
fair valuation. 4. That all the claims of 
the lord, which are of a perſonal nature, 
ſuch as perſonal n &c. ſhall we 
without any ranſom.“ | 
This motion was highly peedy and 
was ſeconded by the duke d'Aiguillon in a 
7 2 able ſpeech. M. le Grand eftabliſhed | 
N 3 FAR a moſt 
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a no. accurate diſtinction between the 155 
ferent ſpecies of feudal rights. They are, 

faid he, © real, perſonal, or mixed. The 
firſt, ſuch as, mainmorte or vaſſalage, the 


. corvees or right to the labour of the peaſant, 
Kc. are vicious in their origin, contrary to 


the impreſcriptible rights of man, and con- 
ſequently ſo unjuſt, that to order them to be 


ranſomed would be an act deſerving of 


the ſevereſt cenſure. With reſpect to real 
rights, ſuch as quit-rents, rents, rents in 
kind, ,&c. they mult not only be made re- 
deemable, but the whole of ſuch claims on 
any individual muſt be conſolidated, and the 
valuation made accordingly. Mixed rights, 
ſuch as the bannalites (or compulſion to bake 
in the Lendlord s Oven, upon paying a toll 


out of the flour), as they pariake of the na- 
ture of both the others, ought to be redeem- 


ed, but at a more moderate ranſom than | 


thoſe claims which are actually re 


M. Guen de Kerengall . "RA 


N ſpecies of feudal claims, many of 
vhich cannot even be named without offence 


to modeſt ears. By the feudal laws of 


1 cantons, the vallals were ſubject to be 


yoked 


— 
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yoked to the carriage of the lord, like beaſts 
of burden ; in ſome the tenants were obliged 
to paſs whole nights in beating the ponds, 
| that his reſt might not be diſturbed by the 
croaking of frogs ; in others they were com- 
pelled to maintain his hounds : but the moſt 
dreadful inſtance of feudal barbariſm, was a 
law (obſolete indeed for ages) which autho- 
rized the lord, in certain diſtricts, on his 
return from hunting, to rip open the bellies 
of two of his vaſſals, that he might foment 


his feet in their warm bowels by way of 


refreſhment. 
In fine, the motions of M, de Noailles 


were approved unanimouſly; and the diſ- 
intereſted patriotiſm of the aſſembly being 
wound up to the higheſt pitch, they were 
followed by other ſacrifices truly honourable 
to the members of the. privileged orders, 
The firſt of theſe was he total abolition of 
the inferior courts of juſtice eftabliſhed upon 
feudal principles throughout the kingdom, 
and which were in every reſpect wah and 

oppreſſive. ' 
M. Foucault propoſed the 1 ab- 
Prei on * all Peace and emeluments granted 
N » 5 by 
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by the court, except thoſe which were the 
due rewards of merit and actual ſervices ; 
and this motion alſo was received with ap- 
plauſe. 

Ihe preſident was now proceeding to put 
theſe motions to the vote; but he ſtopped 
himſelf by remarking—* That as the clergy 
had not yet had an opportunity of declar- 


In their fentiments, he ſhould eſteem him- 


ſelf guilty of indecorum, if he did not par- 
ticularly requeſt their opinions upon this 


intereſting diſcuſſion.” — This invitation 
brought up the biſhop of Nancy, who 


requeſted in the name of the clergy, that 


if the ranſom of the feudal rights ſhould 


be decreed, it might not be converted to the 


| profit of the eccleſiaſtical lords, but might 
* appropriated 10 the augmentation of poor 


lrcings. 

The biſhop of 8 after approving 
the ſacrifices already made, recommended 
the fubpreſſion of the game laws, — He re- 
preſented in ſtrong terms the | abſurdity 


of thoſe impolitions which condemned 


the huſbandman to be the patient ſpectator 


= of the ravage of his fields, and * him 


to 


/ 
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to ſevere puniſhment if he preſumed to de- 
ſtroy thoſe animals which were moſt de- 
trimental to his labours. — A number of 
voices from the nobility concurred in theſe 
| ſentiments, and demanded a renunciation of 
what were termed the rights of the chaſe, 
reſerving only to the proprietors of the land 
the right of ſporting within their own de- 
„ : 5, EL 

The acclamations of the aſſembly were 
Interrupted by the preſident de S. Fargeau, 
who demanded an explanation of the decla- 
rations of the nobility and clergy concerning 
the equalization of taxes. * We have given 
a hope to the people,” ſaid he; let us give 
them a reality. Why ſhould we delay a 
| moment to perform what all the inſtructions 
from the different orders have conftituted as 
almoſt the firſt of our labours? I propoſe, 
that not only for the laſt ſix months of the 
year, but from the very commencement of 
- it, all the members of the privileged claſſes, 
without exception, ſupport their propor- 
tional part of the public impoſts ; and until 
this aſſembly ſhall have eſtabliſhed the prin- 
ciples upon which taxes ſhall in future be 
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paid, I am of opinion the adjuſtment of the 
proportion ſhould be left to the diſcretion of 
the provincial aſſemblies, the aſſemblies of 
the departments, &c.” _ 

Theſe renunciations were followed by 
thoſe of the excluſive right of rabbit warrens, 
and of fiſheries, M. de Riche propoſed to 
aboliſh the /a/e of offices ; and the count de 
Viſieux recommended the demolition of 
dove-cotes, which, trifling. as the evil may 
appear to us, were from their numbers a ſe- 
. rious grievance to the peaſantry of France. 
The cure of Souppes offered, in the name of 
his brethren, the relinquiſhment of caſualties, 
and all fees exacted from the poor. This 
generous declaration was followed by that 
of ſeveral dignitaries of the church, who 
ſtated, that, agreeably to the ſpirit of the 
canons, they were determined to limit them- 
ſelves to the poſſeſſion of a fingle benefice. 
M. Duport embraced this opportunity to 
compliment the inferior clergy, and to pro- 
pole an augmentation of their ſlipends, 

After confirming theſe propoſals by a vote 
of the aſſembly, the buſineſs of reform ap- 


peared almoſt exhauſted, when the deputies 
- | of 
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of thoſe provinces Which enjoyed peculiar 


privileges, came forward to lay their char- 
ters and their franchiſes at the feet of the 
national repreſentatives. Dauphiné, which 


was always forward to ſacrifice its advan- 
tages to the welfare of the nation, was the 
firſt to teſtify its acquieſcence on the preſent 
occaſion. The marquis de Blazons called 
the attention of. the aſſembly to the reſo- 
lution which his province had paſled at Vi- 
zille, to renounce its peculiar privileges. He 


expreſſed his wiſh that all the other pro- 
vinces would imitate this example, and de- 


clare themſelves ſatisfied with the name and 
privileges of French citizens. He had ſcarcely 
ſpoken when the deputies of Britany, which 
had always been the rival of Dauphine in 
patriotiſm, preſſed round the table to make 
a ſimilar ſacrifice. The impatience of the 
repreſentatives of Provence and Forcalquier 
ſcarcely ſuffered them to wait till thoſe of 
Britany had made their patriotic decla- 
ration ; and they were followed by the de- 
putation of Burgundy, Languedoc, and by 
the repreſentatives of Paris, Lyons, Mar- 
ſeilles, Bourdeaux, Straſbourg, &c. 


| A number 
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A number of motions of leſs importance 
ſucceeded; and the ſuppreſſion of deport, 
vacat, annates, and pluralities, was immedi- 
ately decreed. The duke de Liancourt pro- 
poſed that a medal ſhould be ſtruck off in 


_ commemoration of this unparalleled ſeſſion, 


and that a ſolemn Te Deum ſhould be per- 
formed. On the reighing monarch the au- 
guſt title of RESTORER oF Garlic LI- 
BERTY was conferred by a decree, and a de- 
putation appointed to wait upon his majeſty, 
reſpectfully to inform him of theſe tranſ⸗ 
actions. 

It is evident that cheſe ſacrifices, diſin- 
tereſted as they were, could not be generally 
acceptable. The great body of the nobility 
and clergy were diſpoſed to deny the power 
of their repreſentatives, who, they aſſerted, 
had voted away what was not their own. 
That they ſhould not have had more weight 
with the people, is more ſurpriſing; but 
. the ſpirit of anarchy and licentiouſneſs was 
excited, and could not eafily ſubſide. In 
ſome places, the decrees of the aſſembly 
| ſeemed to be made the excuſe for new diſ- 
orders—The game in particular was made a 

common 
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common prey; and, in the purſuit, even the 


extreme neceſſities of the kingdom were diſ- 
regarded, as the ſtanding corn was trodden 


down and deſtroyed. But the great cauſe of 
confuſion was the increaſing ſcarcity of 
bread, which ſeemed to render the populace 


deſperate, and totally regardleſs of order. 


Some convoys of bread and proviſions were 
ſtopped on the road to Paris; and two 


electors of that city, who were employed at 
Provence in purchaſing ſupplies for the me- 


tropolis, were arreſted on the ſuſpicion of 
being monopoliſts, aad narrowly coy 
with their lives. 

On the 7th of Auguſt the new init. 
the keeper of the ſeals, the marſhal Bauvau, 
the count de SCRA the count de la 
Luzerne, M. Neckar, the count de St. Prieſt, 
the archbiſhop of Vienne, and the count de 


la Tour du Pin, were introduced at their-re- 


queſt to the aſſembly; and the archbiſhop 
of Bourdeaux, the keeper of the ſeals, drow 
a moſt lamentable picture of the diſorders 
which prevailed throughout the kingdom. 


He was followed ge M. Neckar, who repre- 
ſented, 


; # * 
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ſented, in ſtrong terms, the miſerable ſtate of 
the public treaſury, which on his entrance 
into office was found to contain only four 
hundred thouſand livres, chiefly in notes of 
the caiſſe d' eſcompte. He added, that the 
deficit between the income and the expences 
was enormous; and that ſuch had been the 
ſums which the king had been obliged to 
iſſue for the purchaſe of grain, and for the 
ſupport of the poor, and ſuch the deficiency 
created by the non-payment of taxes, that 
no reſource remained but to raiſe a loan of 
thirty millions to ſatisfy the engagements and 
inevitable expences of the ſtate for two 
months, by which time he preſumed that 
_ conſiderable progreſs would be made in the 
eſtabliſhing of a conſtitution. This loan he 
propoſed at five per cent. But the propoſal 
was remitted to the conſideration of the com- | 
mittee of finance ; which preſuming too far 
upon the patriotiſm of the people, retrenched 
the terms of the loan of all thoſe little ad- 
vantages which the miniſter had annexed to 
it, in order to induce the moneyed people 


to ſubſcribe, and reduced the intereſt to four 
| | and 
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and a half . In the debates which took 
place upon the propoſals of the miniſter, 
there appears reaſon to ſuſpect that the count 
de Mirabeau was inſtigated by a perſonal 


oppoſition to M. Neckar; and it was cer- 


tainly owing to his influenee in the aſſembly 
that the plan of the miniſter was not adopted. 
The conſequence was, that in three weeks 
not more than two million ſix hundred thou- 
ſand livres were ſubſcribed to the loan, and 


the project utterly failed. In order therefore 
to procure a ſupply of forty millions, another 


ſcheme was offered by M. N eckar, and 
adopted by the aſſembly, which was, to ſo- 
licit a loan of eighty millions at five per 


cent. one half of which might be paid in 


ſtock; but the aſſembly had loſt the favour- 


able opportunity, and, by the impediments 


which they threw in the way of M. 
S firſt Pr ect, had eee the faith 


* This was one of the firſt errors of the A 
will be curious to attend to the gradations by which 
France has been ruined ; they all originated in that fatal 
diſtruſt of the executive power, which firſt led them to 


counteract, next to diſgrace miniſters, and at laſt to de- 


throne the monarch himſelf. 


9 
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of the moneyed intereſt in the new govern 
ment. 
In the mean time the tumultuous ſtate of 
the nation obliged the legiſlature to paſs a 
decree, recommending to the municipalities 
to be vigilant for the public ſafety, and ri- 
gorouſſy to proſecute all who ſhould be 
found exciting public alarms or diſturbances. 
The decrees of the 4th of Auguſt alſo had 
been ſent to a committee, which was ap- 
pointed for the purpoſe of reducing them 
into the form of a law; and from the 5th 
to the 11th the different articles were de- 
| bated. Moſt of thoſe which reſpected the 
feudal claims were confirmed with little va- 
riation; but the committee conſidering tithes 
a ſpecies of feudal tax levied on the land, 
had inſerted them in the decree as redecm- 
able like the other feudal aſſeſſments. To 
this conſtruction. the ' clergy ſtrongly ob- 
jected, and alleged that it confounded two 
things eſſentially different, the feudal tithes | 
and thoſe which were purely eccleſi- 
aſtical, which laſt conſtituted a ſpecies of 
private property, not at the diſpoſal of the 
nation. The neceſſities of the ſtate, on the 
| : . 
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other hand, had for ſome time induced the 
popular party to look upon the wealth of 
the church as the laſt reſource for the reple- 
niſhment of an exhauſted treaſury; and 
with this view the propoſal of the com- 
mittee was ſtrenuouſly ſupported by Meſſrs. 
Chaſſel, Mirabeau, &c. The abbe Sieyes 
was the ableſt defender of the rights of the 
clergy. With great logical preciſion and 
accurate information, he evinced that the 
tithes were not a tax impoſed by the nation, 
but a rent- charge laid upon their eſtates by 
the original proprietors for the maintenance 
of the church; that the actual proprietors 
had purchaſed their eſtates ſubject to this 
rent · charge; and that the legiſlature had no 
authority to transfer this, which was a real 
property, from the hands of the clergy to 
the hadbolders, who. had no legitimate nor 

parent claim to it. —* If you wiſh. to be 
be free,” added he, © begin by being juſt.” 
The neceſſities of the nation, however, con- 
ſtituted a:;plea on the other ſide, which was 
75 to be DN and on che cee after - 


| „This ns thi Kojud greater ofthe g, 
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this debate, fifteen curès ſent to the aſſembly | 
an act, by which they voluntarily reſigned 
into the hands of the nation the whole of 
their eecleſiaſtical rights, and declared that 
they were content to rely on the juſtice of 
that body for an equitable proviſion, This 
act of - patriotiſm was received with the 

| loudeſt, burſt of applauſe ; and, 4s if by a 
ſudden emotion, all the parochial clergy in 
the aſſembly ſtepped forward to the table to 
make the {ame facrifice. The archbiſhop of 
Paris next declared, that, in the name of 
his brethren, he begged leave to place the = 
whole of their tithes under the diſcretion of 
the repreſentatives of the nation--claiming 
only for themſelves enough to ſupport the 
decency and dignity of public worſhip, and 
to enable ters to/adminiſter to the relief of 
the poor.” —“ Such is the wiſn of all the 
elergy,” ande the cardinal de la Roche- 
foucault: we. wy our 1 in 
the nation. 

The decree aboliſhed: the feudal 


Fo alienate the affections of ſo i important a = as the 


2 in this early e of the prev was no n 


— 
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ſyſtem, and the excluſive priyileges of hunt- 
ing, fiſhing, Sc. and which laid all; offices 
and. dignities open to every citizen without 
diſtinction of birth; which declared that the 
tithes ſhould be commuted for by a certain 
ſtipend; which prohibited the ſale of offices, 

the payment of fees to the clergy on eaſual- 
ties, and all payments to the ſee of Rome; 
which annihilated the feudal juriſdictions, 
| pluralities, penſions, and the particular pri 
vileges of thoſe provinces which were: called 
„ — finally paſſed on the 13th 
e accepted by the king 
Tacitus has ſome where lamented, that tlie 


enn arkich his duty compellod him to te» _ 


cord, wanted that intereſt and variety which 
decorated the more flouriſfiing periods of the 
republic, and complains that his Annalb con-. 
tain little more tlian details of bloodſhed and 
aſſaſſinations In this reſpect the hiſtorian 
of anarchy/will find himſelf in a ſimilar pre- 
dicament with the annaliſt of deſpotiſm; 
and the neceſſity of recurring ſo frequently 
to the odious. topic of popular commotion 
and phrenſy, may perhaps be ſuppoſed to 
ſand in need of an apology. The truth is, 

O 2 the 
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che kingdom of France, at the period we 
are deſeribing, was deſtitute of regular go- 
vernment. The executive power, which is 
fupported only by public opinion, was ſeized 
with a kind of political paralyſis; it was nei- 
ther capable of reſtraining the public impe- 
tuoſity, nor of directing its motions. The 
whole kingdom was in agitation, and the 
ſlighteſt rumour was ſufficient to produce a 
paroxyſm of popular deluſion and madneſs, 
The metropolis was however agitated be- 
yond every other part; it was the centre of 
political diſcuſſion, and the theatre where 
thoſe who were diſaffected to the new order 
ef thüngs could put in action their artifices 
with moſt ſafety and with moſt effect. The 
dlamities- which the people had ſo lately eſ- 
caped, and the malevolence and well-known 
perfidy' of their enemies, had generated in 
them habits of ſuſpicion; and the acts of 
bloodſhed into which they had been be- 
trayed, had familiarized them with cruelty. 
In this ſtate of things, we are not to 
wonder if we ſee the populace on the point 
of ſacrificing! one of their beſt friends, and 
in the courſe of a few weeks demanding cla- 
5 moroully 
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morouſly the life of him whom they had 
choſen for their general. Thus, while the 
aſſembly were engaged in performing thje 
moſt important ſervices to the people, the in- 
habitants of Paris were endeavouring to dip 
their hands in the blood of a man (the mar- 
quis de la Salle), who, though one of the firſt 
of the nobles, had deſerted the cauſe of his 
order from an affection for the people. On 
the 5thof Auguſt, about nine in the evening, 

a boat was diſcovered on the river, rowed by 
three men, and was ſtopped by the inha- 
bitants of Port St. Paul: it was found loaded 
with ammunition from the arſenal; and this 
diſcovery was no ſooner made, than a general 
alarm was excited. The boatmen were ex- 
amined, and M. de la Voiſſiere and ſome 
other perſons who had the cuſtody of the 
powder, &c. were ſent for, who produced 
an order ſigned © De la Salle, acting for the 
M. de la Fayette.” —It was in vain that it 
was repreſented to the mob, that this powder 
was poudre de traite, that is, of an inferior 
quality, ſuch as is ſent to Guinea, which was 
tranſporting from the arſenal only to be 

uy for better. The mob immediately. 
5 exclaimed, | 


exclaimed, it is poudre de traitre! and ela- 
moured for vengeance; M. de la Salle had 
been dining in the country, and in the even- 
ing had returned to the Hotel de Ville, 
where he was no ſooner arrived than he 
found upwards of forty thouſand people de- 
manding his life. Learning by accident the 
cauſe of the tumult, he had, however, the 
good fortune to retreat without being diſco- 
Fend. 


os this t time a 5 had mounted 
| the lamp-poſt, with a new rope in his hand, 
_ where he is ſaid to have remained fer not 
leſs than three quarters of an hour, while a 
crew of banditti broke into the Hotel de 
Ville, and aſcended even into the clock, in 
queſt of the marquis de la Salle. The cool- 
neſs and ſerenity of the marquis de la Fay; 
ette appeared to increaſe with the tumult and 
the danger, In the mean time he had given 
ſecret orders, and had arranged every thing 
for the public ſafety by the agency of a 
faithful ſerjeant, At length, when he was 
fatisfied that every thing was right, he ſud 
denly aroſe, and addrefling himſelf to the 
f came Who had fat with him the whole 
| Freaing, 
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evening, he ſaid—® Vou are fatigued, gen- 
tlemen, and, I am fatigued alſo let us re- 
tire; the Greve is completely free; and 1 
give you my word, that Paris was never in 
a more perfect ſtate of tranquillity.” On 
looking out of the windows, nothing was 
to be ſeen of the mob who had ſo lately 
filled the ſquare ; it was entirely occupied 
by ſoldiers of the national guard, drawn up 
in moſt excellent order, who had been gra- 
dually introduced by the marquis, and by 
this means without tumult or trouble er- 
pelled their opponents. 
IJ he reſtoration of tranquillity and order 
was an object of the firſt importance with 
the friends of liberty, and it was evident, 
that to place the municipal governments 
under proper regulation was the only me- 
thod of effecting this defired end. As Paris 
| alſo was not only the firſt in importance, 
but the moſt expoſed to the diſaſters of 
anarchy, to put a ſtop to the diſorders of the 
capital was a matter of the moſt urgent ne- 
celſity ; this could only be done by giving 
che citizens an intereſt in the ſupport of 
5 inp e and by conferring on 
Q 4 | thoſe | 
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' thoſe who had property to defend, functions 
and authority adequate to this purpoſe; by 
eſtabliſhing a regular chain of ſubordination, 
and enabling each perſon to comprehend his 

proper duties as a public man. A tempos 
rary plan of municipal regulation was there- 
fore deviſed by M. Bailly for the metropo- 
lis, which was to exiſt only till the aſſembly 
had perfected that more enlarged ſcheme by 
which the whole of the kingdom was to be 
regulated. As this plan was only tempo- 
rary, it is unneceſſary to enter into any de- 
tail concerning it. It is ſufficient to ſay, 
that the number of the repreſentatives of the 
diſtricts were augmented to three hundred; 
that a committee of ſubſiſtence was ” 
bliſhed, which delivered the city from the 
horrors of famine; and that a lieutenant 
of the mayor was appointed in every dif- 
trict, who contributed greatly to preſerve 
the harmony of government, and to facili- 
tate the execution of every meaſure for the 
preſervation of the public tranquillity. - 
Another operation no leſs important was 
the organization of the national guard in 
Paris. The plan of M. de la Fayette for 
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this purpoſe was ſimple but excellent: The 
Pariſian infantry was limited to thirty-one 


thouſand men, of whom one thouſand were 
officers ; ſix thouſand were paid as ſoldiers, 


and the other twenty-four thouſand con- 
ſiſted entirely of the citizens without pay. 


The eity of Paris was apportioned into ſix 
military diviſions; a commandant was cre- 
ated for each; and to each diſtrict a battalion 
was appointed, compoſed of five companies 
of one hundred men each: in thoſe batta- 
lions, one company conſiſted of regular ſol- 


diers, or the old French guards, and was 
termed the centre company. The diſtricts 


elected their military officers, The choice 
of each of the fix commandants was referred 
to an electoral aſſembly of the diviſion, com- 
poſed of repreſentatives of the diſtricts. The 
right of electing a commander in chief was 
veſted in the diſtricts at large, who appointed 


a major and lieutenant-general. , Jo theſe 


important poſts the marquis de la Fayette 
promoted M. Gouvion, who had been his 
colleague and companion when he fought 


for American liberty; and M. Jarre, who 
had 
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had been diſtinguiſhed in Holland by his 
attachment to the patriotic party. 

After having ſatisfied the immediate de- 
mands of the nation, by the abolition of the 
feudal abſurdities, the national aſſembly re- 
turned to its great work, a declaration of the 
rights of man. Among the many ſchemes 
or ſyſtems which were preſented to the 
aſſembly on this occaſion, three principally 
arreſted their attention; thoſe of M. de la 
Fayette, of the abbe Sieyes, and of M. 
Mounier. The firſt of theſe, in its clearneſs 
and fimplicity, greatly reſembled the cele- 
brated American declaration ; that of the 
abbe Sieyes embraced the whole fabric of 
man, and pointed out his rights and his du- 
ties in the various departments of ſocial life; 
it was, however, too complex and profound 
to be adopted as a kind of popular catechiſm: 
that of M. Mounier was not quite ſo plain 
and ſimple as that of the marquis de la 
Fayette, and was yet leſs complex than the 
other, It was, howeyer, neither ſufficiently 
clear and decifive in its principles, nor pre- 
le 1 in its ptirafeology; and the afſembly, 

altez 
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after long debates, referred the matter to a 
committee of five members, M. Mirabeau 
propoſed, that the declaration of rights might 

ſerve as a kind of preface or introduction to 
the ſyſtem of the conſtitution, After long 

debates upon the ſubject, however, it was 
agreed, that the declaration of rights ſhould 
be immediately publiſhed ; and on the 20th 
of Auguſt that form was adopted, which 
afterwards appeared at the head of the new 
conſtitution, _ 

It would be at once uſclels and unintereſt- 
ing to enter into a minute detail of the cir- 
cumſtances under which the ſeveral articles 
of the French conſtitution were voted, or 
of the debates which they occaſioned, The 
day after the declaration of rights was de- 
creed, ſix articles, chiefly relating to the na- 
ture of the monarchy, collected literally from 
the inſtructions, were read in the aſſembly, 
and were upon the point of being collec» 
tively paſſed ; but M. Pethion, whoſe anti- 
monarchical prejudices have been ſo inju- 
rious to his country, entered upon a long 
declamation on the ſubject, and inſiſted on 
the raſhneſs of paſſing a number of articles 

without a ſpecific examination. After a de- 
| bate 
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bate of ſome length, it appeared that the 
great object of diſcuſſion would be the ſhare 
which ſhould be allowed to the monarch in 
the legiſlative authority. It was therefore 
determined previouſly to inveſtigate this 
ſingle point, whether a law could be enacted 
by the mere authority of the legiſlative body, 
without the ſanction of the king, or what 
we term in England the royal aſſent? The 
latin word veto, which had been in uſe in 
Poland on fimilar occaſions, was adopted in 


* 


the debates to expreſs the negative of the 


king; and on the ſubject of this negative 


three opinions were prevalent in the na- 


tional aſſembly. 

Meſſ. Mounier, Lally Tolendal, Treillard, 
d' Antraigues, de Mirabeau, and de Lian- 
court, ſupported the abſolute veto of the 
king. Two powers, they obſerved, exiſted 
in the body politic; the power of willing or 


decreeing, and that of acting. By the firſt 


a ſociety eſtabliſhed the rules of its own con- 
duct, and by the ſecond theſe rules were 
carried into execution and effect. Both of 
| theſe powers are equally neceſſary; and if 
on the one part it is eſſential to liberty = 
ET : | » e 
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the legiſlative ſhould be ſecured from the 
executive power, ſo it is no leſs neceſſary to 
ſupport this laſt againſt the uſurpations of 
the other; this could only be effected by in- 
veſting the chief magiſtrate with an autho- 
rity to examine the acts of the legiſlative 
body, and to refuſe to endow them with 
the ſacred character of laws. 

If the whole collective body of the poo 


were capable of expreſſing their will in direct 


terms, it would be abſurd to ſubject laws 
ſo enacted to a royal ſanction; but in a re- 


preſentative government, where the deputies 


might be choſen more from circumſtances 
of fortune and ſituation than from perſonal 
virtue and merit, and where it is poſſible 
that the majority of them might unite in 
oppoſition to the general good, it is neceſſary 
to counteract ſuch an ariſtocracy by the 
prerogative of a monarch. Hence an alli 
ance between the crown and the people, 
againſt every ſpecies of ariſtocracy, is created 
by their reſpective intereſts and their fears: 
If, for inſtance, the prince is poſſeſſed of no 
negative, what ſhall hinder the repreſenta- 
tives from paſſing an act for perpetuating 
9 | 2 their 
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their own authority, like the famous long 
parliament of England'? What ſhall prevent 
them from invading all the functions of the 
executive power, as well as the rights of the 
people ? There are only two caſes in which 
a monarch can be ſuppoſed to refuſe his 
aſſent: iſt, where he conceives the law in 

queſtion to be oppofite to the real intereſts 
of the people; or adly, where, deceived by 
his miniſters, he is induced to reſiſt a law 
which is injurious to their perſonal, intereſts, 
In the firſt caſe the prerogative will be bene- 
ficially exerciſed; in the ſecond, the law 
will be only ſuſpended : for it is impoſſible 
that a limited monarch ſhould long reſiſt the 
withes. of the whole nation. In fact, his 
veto, however abſolute, can be no more at 
any time than an appeal from the — 
to the people at large. a , 

Such were the arguments with which, the 
almoſt irreſiſtable eloquence of. Mirabeau, 
in, particular, defended the. abſolute veto: 
they were, however, combated with ſome 

tially neceſſary, ſaid they, to preſerve diſtinct 
the two departments of government, the le- 
| giſlative 
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giſlative and the executive” powers; nor is 


there any thing in the proper and' natural 


functions of a king, which makes it neceſ- 
fary to conſtitute him as an effential inte- 
grant branch of the Weines It is diff 
cult to draw the line between the right of 
ſtopping proceedings, and the right of ac- 
nion. The right of ſtopping proceedings in 
the hands of the executive power, would 
be to make it ſuperior to the majority of the 


legiſlature 2 it would be a lettre de cachet 


againſt the ſupreme will of the nation. 
A ſuſpenſive veto, or an appeal to the 
will of the nation, it was urged, would be 
attended with worſe conſequences than even 
the abſolute negative: it would change the 
very nature of the government, and convert 
it into a pure democracy, inſtead of a re- 
preſentative government. What an appeal 


would it be, to twenty-ſix millions of people, 


of whom nine-tenths are deſtitute of mſtruc- 
tion, and incapable of underſtanding the eb 
plex nature of political queſtions ? But it is 

pretended that the legiſſative power may 


one day encroach upon the executive; as if 


a power Ueſtitute of arms, could N 
| with 
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with a power which has continually arms 
in its hands; as if an aſſembly of 1200 
men, neceſſarily divided by their private 
Intereſts, and inveſted with a tranſient au- 
thority, were likely to invade ſucceſsfully 
the perpetual and hereditary depoſitory of 
the whole public force. Conſult hiſtory, 
and you will find throughout every page 
the legiſlature of free nations employed, not 
in uſurping the executive power, but in re- 
ſtraining it. Doubtleſs a good king will 
conſult the general wiſh of the nation; but 
a violent and obſtinate king will expoſe, in 
| defending his prerogative, both his crown 
and his life. Fe $4 2. | 
It was in theſe terms that. Med Garat t 
junior, de Landine, Sales, Beaumetz, and 
others, attacked the royal negative. A very 
ſmall party pleaded for a ſuſpenſive veto; 
but as both the great parties agreed in re- 
jecting it, every plan of mediation appeared 
at firſt improbable. In the conrſe, however, 
of the diſcuſſion, new lights were reflected 
upon the ſubject, and inclined both nach 
at length to this middle path: 


It was acknowledged that he great 132 
tain. 
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tain of the executive power could not, with- 


out ſome danger, be deprived of this Preroga- | 


tive; nor could it be unlimitedly aſſigned to 
the monarch, without the apprehenſion of 
a danger {till ſuperior. The deciſions of a 
legiſlative body are certainly not infallible, 
and in ſome inſtances may be oppoſite even 
to the will of the nation in general: in that 
caſe, therefore, there ſhould exiſt ſome coun- 
terpoiſe to their action; and though it might 
be dangerous and impolitic to make the king 
a conſtituent part of the legiſlature, yet the 
power of ſuſpending a law is not an act of 
legiſlation. - An actual appeal to the people 


at large would be impracticable, if not un- 
conſtitutional. When France adopted the 


repreſentative form of government, it virtu- 


ally aboliſhed mandatory inſtructions from 


the conſtituents: ſuppoſing then the national 


aſſembly to be changed at certain periods | 


by new elections, no great inconvenience _ 
could ariſe from inveſting the monareh with 
a power of ſuſpending, for a certain number 
of ſueceſſive legiſlatures, any law that might 
appear to him contrary to the welfare of the 
ſtate, It was added, would not 0m ſuſpen- 
Vor. I, OE five 
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210 HISTORY OF THE 
five veto, on the other hand, place the repre- 
ſentatives and the king in a ſtate of emula- 
tion extremely conducive to the general 
good? Would not the deputies of the nation 
become more circumſpect, in not preſent- 
ing for the royal ſanction laws which the 
king might reject with applauſe? And 
would not the monarch be cautious of ſuſ- 
pending laws, ſo good in themſelves as to 
ſecure their enaction in ſucceſſive legiſla- 
tures ? 
Ihe diſcuſſion. of this Weben eden 
was not conſined to the aſſembly. The city 
of Paris moſt illegally and improperly pre- 
fumed to dictate on this occaſion, and 
afforded a melancholy omen of that horrid 
and unconſtitutional interference by which 
the government was afterwards to be out- 
raged: the populace threatened again to re- 
lapſe into all their former violence; and even 
a liſt was ſhewn in which a number of 
members belonging to the aſſembly itſelf 
were marked for deſtruction. Rennes and 
| Dinan alſo formally proteſted againſt the 
veto in the moſt violent terms, In the 


mean time a memoire was ſent Goo M. 
s l | Neckar 
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Neckar to the aſſembly on this ſubject, in 


which, by a number of very ſenſible argu- 
ments, he enforced the adoption of the ſuſ- 
penſive veto, limiting its effects to two legiſ- 
latures: but the majority, conſiſting of the 
moſt violent of both parties, on the plea of 
prohibiting all miniſterial influence, would 
not permit the memoire to be read. It was, 
however, made public in a few days, and is 


ſuppoſed to have had conſiderable weight 


with the people at leaft, if not with the aſ- 
ſembly. It was therefore at length deter- 


mined, © that the king ſhould have the 


power of ſuſpending any decree for two 
ſucceſſive legiſlatures; | but that if a third 
ſhould perſiſt in enacting it, in that caſe it 
was to have the force of a law without the 
royal ſanction.” Cs 1 
While the aſſembly remained nd 
mined on the important queſtion of the 
royal veto (for it was in agitation from the 
latter end of Auguſt to the 14th of Septem- 
ber), other ſubjects of government not leſs 
| Intereſting preſented themſelves for diſcuſ- 
ſion. The firſt of theſe regarded the per- 
manence of a national aſſembly ; i in plain 
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N HISTORY OF THE 
terms, whether there ſhould always exiſt an 
aſſembly ready to be, convoked upon any 
occaſion, like the parliament of England ; 
or whether it ſhould only meet periodically, - 
and be virtually diſſolved on the cloſe of the 
ſeſſion. On this topic there was little room 
for diſſent, and it was carried in favour of 
a permanent aſſembly with only three diſ- 
ſenting voices, On the next topic of diſcuſ- 
ſion there was leſs unanimity. M. Lally 
Tollendal, in the name of the committee of 
conſtitution, propoſed that the legiſlature 
thould conſiſt of two chambers, a lower and 
an upper houſe. In the original draft which 
the reporter exhibited as an improvement 
on the Englith conſtitution, the ſenate or 
upper houſe was to be compoſed of mem- 
bers choſen for life; but M. Mounier 
thought that this high dignity ought to be 
conferred only for ſeven years. 
This propoſed organization was univer- 
ſally diſapproved by the people. It was 
evidently founded on the ſuppoſed balance 
of powers in the Engliſh conſtitution, But 
the popular party conſidered it as an aſylum 
for the old ariſtocracy, and (to uſe the 
— Phraſeology 
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phraſeology of a writer of this party) as the 
cradle of a new one: nay, even the parti- 
ſans of the feudal ſyſtem oppoſed the crea- 
tion of a new dignity, which was to be : 
raiſed in function and authority above the | 
ancient nobility of the realm. 
On the diſcuſſion of the ſubjeR in the aſ- 
ſembly, the Engliſh government was treated 
with all due reſpe& ; but M. Rabaut de St. 
Etienne obſerved, that the eſtabliſhment of 
an upper houſe there, was not originally 
with any view of reſtraining the exceſſes of 
popular counſels, but was ſimply a treaty of 
accommodation; a capitulation between the 
arrogance of the great and the ſpirit of 
liberty in the people. It is,“ ſaid he, * one 
of the feudal relics, and we Have W pas. to 
tefitoy that pernicious ſyſtem.” 

The very nature of things, it'was urged, 
is adverſe to every diviſion of the legiſlative 
authority. The nation which is repreſented 
is one, the repreſentative body ought to be 
one alſo; The will of the nation, of which 
the aſſembly is the organ, is indiviſible, and 
ſo ought to be the voice which pronounces 
- Agun, if the two chambers have not 

55 * e 
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reſpectively a veto upon the acts of each 
other, there is no object in dividing them: 
if each of them poſſeſſes this veto, in ſome 
caſes they will be reduced to perfect inaction, 
If the ſenators are appointed for life, they 
will naturally be on the ſide of the monarch, 
who may gratify their avarice by places and 
penſions, and amuſe their ambition by ſplen- 
did expectations and promiſes: a ſenate for 
life then would be no more tlian an ad- 
ditional force added to the executive power. 
The remainder of the debate was inter- 
rupted and tumultuous. The biſhop of 
Langres, who was preſident, and a decided 
friend to the meaſure of two chambers, 
quitted the chair, which was taken by the 
count de Clermont Tonnerre; and when the 
ſuffrages were collected, though more than 
one thouſand voted, only eighty- nine were 

in favour of an upper houſe. | 
In the diſcuflion of the veto two other 
ſubjects alſo had been involved; namely, 
the duration of the legi/lative body, and the 
mode to be purſued in re-elefing the depu- 
ties. On the firſt of theſe topics two evils 
were to be avoided; an exiſtence too ſhort, 
which 
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which afforded no ſcope for experience, nor 
for the diſplay of talents, and which would 
neceſſarily render the operations of the legiſ- 


lature verſatile and inconſtant; and a pro- 


tracted duration, which might open a way 
to corruption, and generate the e/þrit de corps. 
The term of #200 years was adopted®, as the 
medium between the extreme points of an 
annual aſſembly and the dangerous poſſeſ- 
ſion of authority for a more extended period. 
The ſame reaſons induced the aſſembly to 
i prefer the election of nexw members entirely to 
each legiſlature, rather than a partial re-elec- 


tion; fince! they conceived, that whatever 


the new members might want in experience 


they would compenſate in diligence 'and 
zeal 3 that it might be a means of extending 
the political knowledge and ability of the 


ſuperior claſſes; and, in fine, as it appeared 
the only effectual mode of utterly excluding 
the evils of faction and venality. This, 
however, in the concluſion, though it did 
honour to their intentions, proved the moſt 
fatal of all the falſe ſteps taken by the con- 


A term of three years would har been preferable 
for many reaſons. © 
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216 HISTORY OF TERRE 
ſtituent aſſembly, and was aſſuredly the cauſe 
of the diſſolution of Gaal: emen n 
they had eſtabliſhed. 

The aſſembly decreed with an unanimous 
voice of acclamation, That the perfon of the 
king is inviolable; that the throne it inatui/i- 
ble; that the crown is herrditary in the males 
of the reigning family, according to the or- 
der of primogeniture, to the 1 ex: 

cluſion of females. 

The unanimity on theſe 3 was 
nearly deſtroyed, and the proceedings of the 
aſſembly interrupted, by the artful intro- 
luction of a moſt imprudent topic. The 
only hope of the diſaffected party now reſted 
on the probability of involving the nation 
in a diſpute or conteſt with ſome foreign 
power ; and a fair opportunity was offered 
when the motion for regulating the ſuc- 
ceſſion came under cofifideration. It was 
then propoſed, that the aſſembly ſhould de- 
eide whether the Spaniſh branch of the 
Bourbon family were legally excluded by 
the renunciation which Philip V. had agreed 
to by the treaty of Utrecht. No queſtion 

could be more impertinent or irrelevant in 
5 | its 
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its object than this; and the neceſſary conſe- 
quence of a deciſion muſt have been, on the 
one hand to diſguſt the court of Spain, or 
on the other to give occaſion to the calum- 
niators of the new legiſlature to aſſert that 

they paid no regard to the ſacred nature of 
treaties. From this dilemma they were 
happily relieved, after three days debate, by 
an amendment propoſed by M. Target, 
which diſavowed the intention of extending 
the ſpirit of the laſt of the above articles to 
the prejudging of the effect of renunciations 
* treaty. 6 
te eaſt Le 
we have already ſtated, been ſent tothe king; 
and on the 12th of September a decree was 
paſſed, preſſing the neceſſity of their pro- 
mulgation. On the 18th & letter was re- 
ceived from his majeſty, approving in ge- 
neral terms of the ſpirit of the decrees, but 
ſtating ſome objections againſt particular 
articles, eſpecially the abolition of thoſe rents 
which: had been originally founded in per- 
ſonal ſervice, but which were to the preſent 
| proprietors a ſpecies of actual property; and 


: allo ci, that ſome difficulty would 5 


attend 


—— Rn 
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attend the ain of titles; and that there : 


appeared ſome danger of offending the Ger- 
man princes who had poſſeſſions in Alſace, 
which were ſecured to them by treaty. To 
theſe” articles therefore he | propoſed to give 


only a conditional affent, with a promiſe of 


modifying or even renouncing his opinions, 
if convinced by che e 1 the na- 
tional aſſembly. 1 2 tn 

Neither the e nor aber aſſembly were 


| ſatisfied with this letter of the king. It was 


ſaid that theſe decrees were ſent to the exe- 


cutive power, not for his aſſent, but for the 
purpoſe of promulgation merely; that they 


were principles rather than laws, and that 
the ſanction of the executive power was 
not neceſſary to the conſecration of princi- 
ples; but that the obſervations of his ma- 
jeſty would come- properly under conſidera- 
tion when theſe articles were to be reduced 


into the form of laws. On the motion of 
M. Chappelier, therefore, it was reſolved, 
That the preſident ſhould wait on the king 
to entreat him, that he would immediately 


order the promulgation of the decrees of 


the RE of Auguſt. and the following days; 


alluring. 


— 
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aſſuring his majeſty that the national aſſem- 
bly would pay the moſt reſpectful attention 
to the obſeryations which he had been pleaſ- 
ed to communicate.” The king immedi- 
ately acceded to the wiſhes of the legiſlature, 
and on the 2oth of ns ſantioned — © 
the decrees. 9 ; 

Amidſt this ne 1 pect of a W 
eſtabliſhment of rational liberty, the derange- 
ment of the finances ſeemed to oppoſe an 
invincible obſtacle to the patriotic labours 
of the friends of the people. The propoſed 
loan of eighty millions had failed; loans in 
general were decried ; and the current ſpe- 
cie of the kingdom was transferred to dif- 
tant countries. Nothing, however, could diſ- 
courage the confidence which the citizens 
repoſed in their . repreſentatives : the pecu- 
niary difficulties which embarraſſed the go- 
vernment were no {ſooner known, than a 
number of diſintereſted expedients were 
projected for relieving them. The wives 
and daughters of the opulent inhabitants of 
Paris appeared at the bar of the aſſembly, 
and, after the example of the Roman ladies, 
| n their } Jewels and their ornaments of 
yalue 
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220 HISTORY OF THE 
value on the altar of the public. The whole 
kingdom was at once actuated by a general 
enthuſiaſm; infancy ſacrificed its toys; old 
age its: comforts; opulence preſented the 
tribute of its wealth; and poverty itſelf con- 
ſecrated to its country a part of its ſubſiſt- 
ence. The king, whoſe benevolence has 
never been queſtioned, however impru- 
dently he may have acted in ſome difficult 
- circumſtances, and under improper influence, 
voluntarily ſent his rich ſervices of plate to 
the mint, though the aſſembly entreated 
him in the ſtrongeſt terms to N the re- 
| ſolution. 7 
The neceffities of the Kate, e were 
too conſiderable to be materially relieved by 
theſe patriotic donations ; and they were 
found ſcarcely ſufficient to anſwer the cur- 
rent expences. - M. Neckar was the only 
perſon who did not deſpair. | He had the 
courage to repreſent to the aſſembly the ca- 
- Jamitous ſituation of the republic, and the 
means of alleviating it. He ſhewed that by 
certain reductions in the public expence, 
by different projects of œconomy, by an 
equalization of the taxes, the moſt reaſon- 
| I : able 


= 
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able hopes might be entertained reſpecting 
the future reſtoration of credit, and re- eſta- 
bliſhment of the finances; and, in order to 
obviate the preſent embarraſſments, propoſed 
that a contribution ſhould be demanded from 
every citizen equivalent lo a quarter of his 
nett income, to be collected in the ſpace of 
fifteen months, agreeably to the ſolemn de- 
claration of the reſpective contributors. The 
aſſembly were terrified at the boldneſs of the 
project; but the count de Mirabeau, who a 
poſlibly repented of the ſhare he had taken in 
defeating the former project of the miniſter, 
now exerted the full force of his irreſiſtible 
talents in his favour. He proved that the 
exigencies of the ſtate required an imme- 
diate ſupply; and that it was impoſſible to 
ſubſtitute a new ſcheme of finance in the 
place of that propoſed by M. Neckar, or even 
to examine that which he had ſubmitted to 
them; ſince to go through the very figures 
which the ſtatement contained would re- 
quire a period of not leſs than three entire 
months. . He urged the neceſſity of conſi- 
dence in ſuch a conjuncture; a confidence 25 
5 which 
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which he obſerved the former conduct of 
the miniſter entirely warranted ; and which 
ought riow to be accorded to him, even 
though his plan might not be the beſt that 
human ingenuiry could deviſe, becauſe there 
was no other before them which they could 
adopt. The aſſembly upon, theſe reaſons 
accepted the plan of M. Neckar; and on the | 
1ſt of October he preſented it in its perfect 
form, and with it his own contribution, 
HE which amounted to 100,000 livres. 
Though the ſcheme however was accepted 
in the general, the execution of it in detail 
appeared to be attended with ſome difficul- 
ties; the principal of which was, that all 
the cabhiers or inſtructions had prohibited 
the impoſing of any taxes till the conſtitution 
ſhould be eſtabliſhed. In rhis caſe, however, 
the neceſſities of the ſtate rendered a ſtrict 
compliance with the inſtructions impoſſi- 
ble; but as a pledge to the public, that the 
aſſembly were not inattentive to the will 
of their conſtituents, ſeveral of the patriotic 
members propoſed, that the king ſhould be 
oo ag to 1 5 chat 1 of the conſtitu- 
tion 
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tion which was already determined, previ- 
ous to preſenting him with the decree con- 
cerning this extraordinary impoſt. M. Mi- 5 
rabeau, happily combining the different 
views upon this ſubject, propoſed to make 
the firſt part of M. Neckar's plan the pre 
amble to the decree, in order that the pro- 
ſpect of relief might be as conſpicuous as , 
the demand. His plan was therefore adopt- 
ed, notwithſtanding the clamours of oppo- 
ſition; and the decree, along with the decla- 
ration of rights, was in this ſtate ee 
to the king. * 
The events which bill; are- he the. can- 
did of all parties allowed to be ſtill enveloped 
in an almoſt impenetrable cloud of myſtery. 
The democratic writers aſſert, that a plot was 
concerted of immenſe extent for the total 
ruin of the liberties of France; the principal 
articles of which were — That the king was 0 
to be tranſported voluntarily, or involun- 
tarily, to Metz; where the royal ſtandard 
was to be ated; where all the ancient 
' inſtruments of deſpotiſm, the miniſters, ge- 
nerals, and parliaments, were to be aſſembled, 
| an to iſſue manifeſtoes againſt the repre- 
| A ſentatives 


+* 
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| ſentatives of the nation — That a ſubſcription 
- was actually opened, by thoſe who termed 


themſelves the king's party, for the expreſs 
purpoſe of carrying on a civil war—That 


both the capital and Verſailles were once 


more to be inyeſted with a powerful army 


QE and that the national aſſembly was to be 


forcibly diſſolved. Theſe aſſertions un- 
doubtedly receive ſome countenance from 
the fragment of a letter from the count 
d *Eftaing to the queen, in which he men- 
tions ſuch rumours having reached his 


ears, and in which he earneſtly diſſuades her 


from becoming a party in ſo raſh a mea- 


ſure. The court party, on the other hand, 


throw the blame upon their adverſaries, and 


affirm that the whole was a preconcerted 


plan of the popular leaders to force the king 
and the aſſembly to relide worn the walls 


of Paris. 
All however that is known with certainty 


5 reſpecting the circumſtances which con- 


duced to the commotion at Verſailles is, that 


the minds of the two great parties which had 


already begun to aſſume the factious epithets 


of democratic and ariſtocratic, were at this 


period 
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period inflamed to a moſt extravagant 
pitch of reſentment, and diſpoſed to ſuſpect 


each other of the moſt atrocious deſigns ; 


that the declaration of rights and the firſt 
articles of the conſtitution had remained for 


ſome days in the hands of the king, who 


had delayed to give them the expected ſanc- 
tion; that the clamours of the ariſtocratic 


party were louder than ever ; that every mode 


was, eſſayed to work upon the compaſſion 
and the loyalty of the nation; that the king 
was repreſented as 3 and reduced 
to the moſt abject ſtate of ſlavery; and 
that ſome of the dependants of the court, 


in the plenitude of, their zeal, were. heard 


to boaſt “ that à few days would reſtore 
affairs to their ancientſituation, and that the 


king and his mioiſters would reſume their 


power.” It is well known on the other 
hand, that the old French guards, who com- 
poſed, as we have already ſeen, the centre 
company in each battalion of the city mili- 
tia, and who had been accuſtomed t to the ho- 
nour of guarding the king's perſon, ſaw with 

a moſt jealous eye that important truſt com- 
mitted to the body guard and the militia of 
Vol. I. Q. Verſailles. 
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Verſailles, It is not improbable tap, that 
the more ardent of the patriotic party might 
entertain ſuſpicions, that the ſovereign might 


one day effect an eſcape from the unguarded 
- Palace of Verſailles to put himſelf into the 


hands.of their enemies, and might ſecretly 
wiſh to ſee him lodged in the centre of a city 
devoted to their intereſts, and from which 
there was but little probability of retreats 
An incident which occurred at Verſailles 
(which ſtamps the conduct of the court with 
at leaſt the ſtigma of imprudence, and which 
evinced that they were not without hopes 
that, as the revolution was in a great mea- 


ſure effected by the change which was pro- 
duced in the minds of the ſoldiery, a ſimilar 


change might operate in their favour) con- 
tributed to blow the glowing embers into an 
open flame. The count d'Eſtaing, who 
commanded the national guard of Verſailles, 


either influenced by the court, or jealous 
of the inclination which the French guards 
had manifeſted to partake in the honour of 


guarding their monarch, requeſted an addi- 
tional regiment to aſſiſt him in preſerving 


| A and order at the palace; and the 


regiment 
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regiment of Flanders dragoons was accord- 
ingly ordered for this ſervice. On the ift 


of October an entertainment (the frſt that 


was ever given in public at Verſailles by 
that body) was given by the gardes- du- corps, 
or king's body guard, to the officers of the 
regiment of Flanders; and to augment the 
unpopularity of the circumſtance, it was 
given in the royal ſaloon. Several of the 
officers of the national guard, with others 


of the military, were invited. At the ſecond 


courſe, four toaſts were given : * The king, 


and the queen, the dauphin, and the royal 


family.“ The nation“ was propoſed, but, 
according to a number of en N rooas. 
e by the gardes-du-corps.” 59 

The king was juſt returned from hunting; 
and the queen, having been informed of the 
gaiety of the ſcene, perſuaded his majeſty 
to accompany her with the heir apparent to 
the ſaloon, which was now filled with ſol- 
diers—the grenadiers of Flanders and tlie 


Swiſs chaſſeurs having been admitted to the 


deſſert. The queen appeared witk tlie 


dauphin in her arms, affectionate as-ſhe Was 


; enge and carried the W through 
22 the 
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228 HISTORY OF THE 
the ſaloon, amidſt the acclamations and mur- 
murs of the ſpectators. Fired with enthu- 
ſiaſm the ſoldiers drank the health of the 
king, the queen, and the dauphin, with 
their {ſwords drawn; and the royal gueſts = 
bowed reſpectfully, and retired. | 
The entertainment, which had hitherto 
been conducted with ſome degree of order, 
now became a ſcene of entire confuſion. 
Nothing was omitted to inflame the pat- 
ſions of the military. The muſic played 
the favourite air O Wie, O my king, 
the world abandons thee ;” the ladies of the 
court diſtributed 2wh:te cackades, the antipa- 
triot enſign; and even ſome of the national 
guard, it is ſaid, had the weakneſs to accept 
them. In the. height. of this political ban- 
quet, it is affirmed, and there is indeed little 
cauſe to doubt it, that many expreſſions of 
marked diſreſpect towards the aſſembly and 
the nation eſcaped from the officers of the 
gardes-du-corps, and others of the military: 
this however might eaſily have happened in 
ſuch circumſtances, without the leaſt of prer 
meditation or evil deſign. 


During theſe tranſactions the dn of Paris 
55 was 
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was afflicted with all the evils of famine. 
Either no bread was to be obtained, or bread 
of ſo bad a quality, that the populace, always 
miſtruſtful and ſuſpicious, were not with- 
out their alarms of a criminal deſign upon 
the lives, or at leaſt the health, of the in- 
habitants. Such was the ſtate of things 
when the news arrived of the fatal banquet 


at Verſailles. The circumſtances which we. 


have related were ſtrangely magnified ; and 
all the ſuſpicions which were entertained re- 
ſpecting the deſign of diſſolving the aſſembly, 


and carrying off the ſovereign, were added in 


exaggeration. | At the ſame time the mutual 
reſentment of the contending parties hourly 
augmented ; and the imprudent conduct of 
the minority expoſed them to every inſult. 
White and black cockades were worn as 
ſignals of defiance. They were torn out 
of the hats of the wearers by the mob; 


but ſuch was the enthuſiaſm of one of theſe 
. votaries of party, that he is ſaid to have 


picked up from the ground this relic of 
| loyalty, to have kiſſed it reſpectfully, and at- 
tempted to replace it in his hat. Every mea- 
ſure that could be taken by the three hundred 

Q 3 directors 
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230 HIS TORTY OF THE 
directors of the municipality to prevent the 
ſpreading of the inſurrection was taken in 
vain ! Early on the morning of the memora- 
ble 5th of October, a woman ſallied out from 
the quarter of St. Euſtacia, and entering the 
corps-de- garde, and ſeizing a drum, paraded 
the adjacent ſtreets beating an alarm, and 
exciting the people by clamours reſpecting 
the ſcarcity of bread. She was ſoon joined 
by a very numerous mob, chiefly of women, 
and repaired immediately to the ' Hotel de 
Ville. A few of the committee of the com- 
mune were aſſembled; and M. Gouvion, at 
the head of the national guard, endeavoured 
to prevent their entrance: but the ſoldiers, 
ſwayed either by gallantry, humanity, or 


» difaffeQion; gave way, and permitted them to 


paſs. Some of the women, who by their 
air and manner appeared of a ſuperior claſs, 
entered with good humour into converſation 
with the committee, and pleaded eloquently 
the cauſe of their companions, who under 
various circumſtances of miſery came to aſk 
for relief. But the greater number, both 
by their appearance and their conduct, 
ene that 9 were . from the 
| loweſt 
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| loweſt rank of indigence and depravity. 
With horrid imprecations they demanded 
| bread and arms; they exclaimed with vio- 
lence againſt the puſillanimity of the men, 
and threatened the lives of the whole com- 
mittee, and particularly- of M. Bailly and 
the marquis de la Fayette. Others pene- 
trated the magazine of arms; and a third 
troop aſcended the belfry, where they at- 
tempted to ſtrangle the abbe Lefevre. In 
one of the halls two furies endeavoured to 
ſet fire to the public papers, but were hap- 
pily prevented by Staniſlaus Maillard, who 
had rendered himſelf ſo famous at the ry | 
of the Baſtille. . 
This young patriot, finding all — 
to reſiſt the fury of the mob in vain, em- 
ployed a new ſtratagem to preſerve his coun- . 
try. He applied to the commanding officer 
for his authority; and having obtained it, 
he proceeded down the ſtairs of the Höôtel 
de Ville, which were filled with women, 


and ſeizing a drum, which lay at the door, 


he offered to put himſelf at the head of the 

inſurgents, the univerſal clamour of whom 
was to proceed to Verſailles. By a unani- 
5 .. 1 
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mous ſhout of applauſe Maillard was choſen 
captain of this turbulent troop ; and by his 
authority the aſſembly was adjourned to the 
Champs Eliſees. When arrived at this ge- 
neral rendezvous their numbers amounted to 
upwards of eight thouſand ; - and their firſt 
meaſure was to ſurround their chief, and to 
inſiſt upon his leading them to the arſenal 
to equip themſelves completely with arms. 

Fortunately he had authority enough to 
make himſelf heard, and to convince them 
that the arms had been removed from the 
arſenal; and he had even ſufficient addreſs 
to engage them to lay aſide the weapons 
with which th ey had provided themſelves, 
by repreſenting to them, that ſince their ob- 
ject was to ſupplicate the aſſembly for juſtice 
and for bread, they would operate more 
' forcibly on the compaſſion of that body, by 

" appearing as diſtreſſed petitioners, than with 

arms in their hands. They "departed for 
Verſailles about noon, preceded by a com- 


| "pany of armed men, and guarded in the 


rear by the volunteers of the Baſtille, whom 
mem had prepared for that purpoſe. 
n the fanaticiſm of the mo- 


ment 
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ment was communicated to the grenadiers. : 
They not. only declared, that they- could 
not turn their bayonets againſt the poor 
women who came to, aſk for bread,” but 
intimated an inclination themſelves to pro- 
ceed to Verſailles, |. Their ſpokeſman de- 
claimed loudly againſt the committee of ſub- 

ſiſtence, againſt the gardes-du-corps, and 
concluded, that the people were miſerable, 
and the ſource of the evil was at Verſailles; 
that they muſt go and find out the king, 
and bring him to Paris. While the mar- 
quis de la Fayette reaſoned, inſiſted, threat- 
ened, the tumult increaſed from all quarters; 
an immenſe crowd armed with ſticks, pikes, 
guns, &. ruſhed from the ſuburbs ; and 
though the national guard appeared not in 
the moſt tractable diſpoſition, the mayor and 
municipality probably conceived it to be che 
only means of preventing miſchief at Ver- 
ſailles to permit their departure with their 
commander at their head. The marquis | 
therefore received an order to depart for 
Verſailles, and it was moſt n e 
5 the national guard. F DAFT 
- The repreſentatives of the nations the ma- 


Jority 


. 
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jority of whom at leaſt were totally uncon- 


ſcious of what was paſſing in Paris, were 
aſſembled on the 5th, in expectation of re- 


ceiving back the conſtitutional articles ſanc- 


tioned by the king. M. Mounier was then 
preſident. The fitting opened with reading 
a letter from the king, in which he pleaded 


A the difficulty of judging partially of the 


= 


conſtitution; adding, however, that in the 
confidence that the new articles were cal- 


culated to eſtabliſh the happineſs and pro- 
| ſperity of the kingdom, he accepted them; 


but with one poſitive condition, that from 
the ſpirit of the whole ſyſtem the executive 
power ſhould have its entire effect in the 


hands of the monarch. He concluded with 


obſerving, that though theſe conſtitutional 
articles did not all indiſcriminately preſent 
him with the idea of perfection, yet he 


thought it proper to pay this reſpect to the 


wiſh of the aſſembly, and to the alarming 
circumſtances which ſo ſtrongly preſſed him 


to deſire the re eſtabliſhment of P, order, 
and confidence. 


This letter by no means vine ackeytable 


to the aſſembly; the popular members marked 


in 
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in ſtrong terms their diſapprobation of this 
proviſional aſſent, which only ſeemed to be 
given in conſequence of the alarming cir- 
cumſtances of the nation. In the courſe of 
the debate many alluſions were made to the 
indecent feſtival of the military which diſ- 
graced Verſailles on the preceding week. 
Ihe inſults offered to the nation and the na- 
tional cockade were pointedly mentioned, 
as well as the menaces of the ſoldiery, A 
motion was at length made, that the guilty 
perſons on that occaſion ſhould be delivered 
up to the rigour of the law, and that the ac- 
cuſations which had been now inſinuated 
ſhould be formed into a criminal proceſs. 


At theſe words the count de Mirabeau roſe. 


J Begin,” ſaid he, by declaring that TI 
conſider the motion as ſupremely impolitic ; 


nevertheleſs, if it is perſiſted in, J am ready 


to produce the details, and to fign them with 


my on hand. But this aſſembly muſt firſt 
declare that the perſon of the king alone is 


ſacred, and that all other individuals, what- 
ever their ſtation, are equally ſubjects, and 
| reſponſible to the laws.” The prudence of 


_ preſident and the aſſembly prevailed 
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over the raſhneſs of both parties. The mo- 
tion was withdrawn; and it was decreed, 
that the preſident ſhould wait on the king to 
requeſt a {imple acceptance of the conſtitu- 
tional articles. The aſſembly was frequently 
| alarmed, during the courſe of this diſcuſſion, 
by repeated intelligence that all Paris was 
advancing to Verſailles. Maillard conducted 
his tumultuous troop with uncommon ad- 
dreſs. When he came within fight of Ver- 
ſailles he arranged them in three ranks; and 
advertiſed them, that as they were entering 
a place were they were not expected, they 
mult be careful, by the cheerfulneſs of their 
appearance and the regularity of their con- 
duct, to excite no alarms in the inhabitants. 
When arrived at the gate of the national 
aſſembly, Maillard undertook to ſpeak for 
them. He entered attended by fifteen of 
the women, and perſuaded the reft to wait 
for his return at the gate. His addreſs had 
two objects: © to entreat that the aſſembly 
would deviſe ſome method of relieving the 
dreadful ſcarcity of bread which 'prevailed 
at Paris, and which he ſaid had been occa- 
ſioned by the interception of convoys, and 
a by - 
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by the monopoliſts; and to ſolicit that the 


gardgs-du-corps might be ordered to aſſume 
the national cockade.” He had ſcarcely 
finiſhed, when a national cockade was pre- 
ſented to him on the part of the gardes- 
du-corps, as a proof that they had already 
adopted it. Maillard ſhewed it to the wo- 
men, who immediately anſwered by loud 


acclamations of Vive le rei, & MM. bes 


gardes-du-corps! A deputation was imme- 
diately appointed to wait on the 1 9 with 
this intelligence. 
The king had gone that morning to take "A 
diverhon of ſhooting in the woods of Meu- 


don; and in the midſt of his ſport intelli- 


_ gence was brought, ce that a moſt formida- 
ble band of women were on the way from 
Paris, exclaiming ſor bread.” © Alas!” an- 


ſwered the king, if I had it, I ſhould not 


Wait to be aſked.” On his return, as ſoon 
as he mounted his horſe, a chevalier of St. 


Louis fell upon his knees and beſeeched his | 
majeſty | not to be afraid. 1 never was 


afraid in my life,“ returned the king. 


On his arrival at Verſailles, he an 408 
gardes-du-corps. and the national gvare.: un- 
der 


—_ 
% 
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der arms, and the palace ſurrounded by a 
mob. With the deputation from the aſſem- 
bly five of the women were introduced to 
his majeſty, who on hearing of the diſtreſſes 
of the metropolis was extremely moved, and 
the women ſympathized in the feelings of 
the monarch. Louiſa Chabry, a young 
woman who was employed in ſome of the 
: branches of ſculpture, and was only ſeven- 
teen years of age, fainted. When ſhe reco- 
vered ſhe deſired leave to kiſs the king's 
hand, who embraced her, and diſmiſſed her 
with an elegant compliment. The women 
without doors could ſcarcely believe the re- 
port of thoſe who had been admitted. In 
the mean time the king ſigned an order for 
bringing corn from Senlis and de Lagni, 
and for removing every obſtacle which im- 
peded the ſupply of Paris. This order was 
reported to the women, and they retired 
with acclamations of gratitude and joy. 
This band of Amazons was no Waker diſ- 
perſed than it was ſucceeded by another, 
headed by M. Brunout, a ſoldier of the Pa- 
riſian guard, whom they had compelled to 


allume the unpleaſant office of their leader. | 
1 LOR 
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It is uncertain upon what provocation M. 
Savonieres, a lieutenant in the gardes-du- 
corps, and two other officers, imprudently 
ſingled out Brunout from his company, and 
chaſed him along the ranks with their drawn 
ſabres. The unhappy man was upon the 
point of being cut to pieces with their ſa- 
bres, when one of the national guard of 
Verſailles fired upon M. Savonieres, and 
broke his arm, and by that means ſaved the 
life of Brunout: and this incident is ſaid 
to have greatly increaſed that unfortunate - 
antipathy which the people afterwards mani- 
feſted by atrocious acts of cruelty to the 
gardes-du-corps. 

Whether there was indeed a a | 
plan to carry off the king to Metz, or whe- 
ther the court was really terrified by the ac- 
cident which we have juſt recounted, it is 
impoſſible to determine; but the king's car- 


8 riages were ordered to the gate of the caſtle 


which communicates with the orangery. 
The national guard of Verſailles, however, 
who occupied. the poſt, refuſed to permit 
.them to pals; and the king himſelf was re- 
folute | in his determination to tay, declar- 


gp 
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ing, © that he would rather periſh, than 
that the blood of the 5 5 ſhould be ſpilled 
in his quarrel.” 
The aſſembly continued fitting ; but the 
ſeſſion was tumultuous, and interrupted by 
the ſhouts and harangues of the Pariſian 
fiſh-women, who filled the galleries“. A 
letter, however, from the king was read, 
deploring the ſcarcity of proviſions, and re- 
commending that effectual means might be 
taken to remedy that calamity; and in a 
little time 'after M. Mounier entered with 
the pure and {imple aſſent of the king to 
the conſtitutional articles. The aſſembly 
was then adjourned; but the ' applauſe 
which was beſtowed on its proceedings was 
* The ſuperior wiſdom of the American congreſs 
over the French aſſembly was manifeſt in many in- 
ſtances, but in none more than in this, that their de- 
liberations were all private, or at leaſt in the preſence of 
few auditors. The orators of the French aſſemblies, too 
eager for applauſe, imprudently opened their galleries 
or tribunes to the public. The leaſt pernicious effect 
of this injudicious arrangement was, that the aſſembly 
became a mere theatre, and the members only actors, 


whoſe ſole view was to catch the applauſe of the galle- 
ries. In the end the auditors became their maſters, and 


cs them as "T deſerved. 
| mingled 
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mingled with affecting murmurs and com- 
plaints,, the multitude crying out that they 


were actually ſtarving, and that the ma- | 


jority of them had eaten nothing for up- 
wards of twenty-four hours. The preſident 
therefore humanely ordered that proviſions 
ſhould be ſought for in every part of the 
town, and the hall of the aſſembly was the 
ſcene of a miſerable, ſcanty, and tumultuous 
banquet. Indeed, ſuch was the dreadful fa- 
mine, that the horſe of one of the gardes-du- 
corps being killed in a tumult, he was im- 
mediately roaſted, and greedily devoured, 
by the mob. - Previous to the adjournment 
of the aſſembly, Maillard and a number of 
the women ſet off in carriages, provided by 
the king, for Paris, carrying with them the 
king's letter, and the reſolves of the national 


_ aſſembly, in the hope. of. ue n to 


the metropolis. 


Darkneſs and a Aug of; rain ada to 
the horrors of the night. The wretched 
multitudes who had travelled from Paris 


were expoſed, almoſt famiſhed, to the in- 
clemencies of the weather in the open 
ſtreets: within the caſtle all was Wender 
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tion; nothing was to be heard from without 
but imprecations, and the voice of enraged 
multitudes demanding the lives of the queen 
and of the gardes-du-corps. Towards mid- 
night, however, all appeared tolerably till 
and peaceable, when the beating of the 
drums, and the light of innumerable torches, 
announced the approach of the Pariſian ar- 
my. The marquis de Ja Fayette on his arri- 
val repaired to the royal cloſet, and informed 
the king of the whole proceedings of the 
day; a part of the national guards were diſ- 
tributed in poſts agrecably to the orders of 
his majeſty ; the reſt were entertained by the 
inhabitants of Verſailles, or retired ro lodge 
in the churches and public edifices, for the 
remainder of the night; and tranquillity 
appeared once more perfectly reſtored. 

E Ihe troops of vagabonds who had accom- 
panied Maillard, or who had followed the 
Pariſian militia, were chiefly diſpoſed of in 
the hall of the aſſembly, and in the great 
corps-de-garde ; and at about five in the 

morning the marquis de la Fayette, after 

5 having viſited all the poſts, and found every 

3 thing perfectly quiet, retired to his chamber 

F | 10 
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to write to the municipality of Paris, and 
perhaps in the hope of ſnatching a few 
hours repoſe. 

The day began to bnd at about half 
paſt five; and at this period, crowds of wo- 
men and other deſperate perſons, breathing 
vengeance and thirſting for blood, advanced 
to the caſtle, which, in the fatal ſecurity 

which the arrival of the Pariſian militia in- 
| ſpired, was left unguarded in ſeveral places. 
Some of the iron gates were ſhut, and ſome 
left open. An immenſe crowd found its 
way into the cour des miniſlres, and imme- 
diately proceeded to the royal gate, which 
was ſhut, and a number of the invaders 
attempted to ſcale it. Another .troop of 
ruffians proceeded to the chapel court, and 
another to that of the princes, and by both 
_ theſe avenues penetrated into the royal court. 
Some haſty diſpoſitions of defence were 
made by a M. Agueſſeau ; the gardes-du- 
corps were ſoon under arms, and one man 
was wounded by them in the arm, and 


1 another ſhot dead. The crowd immediately 


mounted the grand ſtair-caſe, where one of 


the gardes-du-corps, . M. Miomandre, en- 
8 . deavoured 


N r = 


— 
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deavoured to diſſuade them from their at- 
tempt ; but he narrowly eſcaped with his 
life. M. Tardivet du Repaire haſted to the 
gueen's apartment, in order to prevent the 
entrance of the banditti ; but he was aſſailed 
by thouſands, and felled to the ground. A 
villain with a pike attempted to pierce him 
to the Heart ; but he had the good fortune 
to wreſt the weapon from his hand, with 
which he parried the attacks of his enemies, 
and at length effected his eſcape. M. Mio- 
mandre in the mean time made his way 
to the queen's apartment. He opened the 


door, and cried out to a lady whom he ſaw 


in the inner chamber“ Save the queen, 


madam, her life is in danger; I am here 


alone againſt two thouſand tigers.” He 
ſhut the door; and after a few minutes 
reſiſtance was deſperately wounded with a 


pike, and left for dead; though he after- 


wards recovered. - | 
The queen had been awaked a quarter of 


an hour before by the clamours of the wo- 


men who aſſembled upon the terrace; but her 
waiting-woman had ſatisfhed her by ſaying, 
that they were only the women of Paris, 

1 - who 
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who ſhe ſuppoſed, not being able to find a 
lodging, were walking about.“ But the tu- 
mult approaching, and becoming apparently 
more ſerious, ſhe roſe, dreſſed herſelf in haſte, 
and ran to the king's apartment by a private 
paſſage. In her way ſhe heard the noiſe of 
a piſtol and a muſket, which redoubled her 
terror. © My friends,” ſaid ſhe to every 
perſon {Ke met, © fave me and my children.“ 
In the king's chamber ſhe found the dau- 
phin, who had been brought there by one of 
her women; but the king was gone. 
Awaked by the tumult, he had ſeen from a 
window the multitude prefling towards the 
great ſtair-caſe; and alarmed for the queen, 
he haſted to her apartment, and entered at 
one door in the moment ſhe had-quitted it 
by the other. He returned without loſs of 
time; and having with the queen brought 
the princeſs royal into the chamber, _— 
prepared to face the multitude. | 

In the mean time the noiſe and tumult 
_ Increaſed, and appeared at the very door of 
the chamber. Nothing was to be heard but 

the moſt dreadful exclaraations, with violent 
and repeated blows againſt the outer door, a 
CC ee pannel 
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pannel of which was broken. Nothing but 


inſtant death was expected by the royal com 


_ pany. Suddenly, however, the tumult ſeemed 
to ceale—every thing was quiet; and, a mo- 
ment after, a gentle rap was heard at the 
door. It was opened, and in an inſtant 
the apartments were filled with the Pa- 
riſian guard. The officer who conducted 
* them ordered them to ground their arms. 


« We come,” ſaid he, © to ſave the king ;” 


and turning to ſuch of the gardes-du-corps 
as were in the apartments —“ We will ſave 


you allo, gentlemen ; let us from this mo- 


ment be united.“ 
Unfortunately the national guard arrived 


too late to prevent all the miſchief. Two of 


the gardes-du-corps were murdered by the 


mob before the troops could be rallied, and 


their heads fixed on ſpikes ſerved as the 
ſtandards of this deteſtable banditti. From 
the firſt moment of the alarm the marquis de 
la Fayette had even exceeded his uſual acti- 
vity. He appeared in every quarter :— 
Gentlemen, ſaid he to the Pariſian ſol- 
diers, I have pledged my word and honour 


to the king that nothing belonging to him 


ſhall 
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| ſhall receive injury. If I break my word, 1 
ſhall be no longer worthy to be your com- 
mander.“ Captain Gondran, the officer who 
had driven the ruffians from the king's 
apartment, was not leſs conſpicuous for his 
activity. The Pariſians forced their way in 
every part through the almoſt impenetrable 
maſs—ſurrounded the gardes-du- corps, and 
placed them in ſafety under their on co- 
lours. 
Plunder is however commonly one great 
object of a mob. The banditti had already 
begun to ſtrip the palace, and to throw the 
furniture to each other out of the windows. 
M. Gondran purſued them from place to 
place, till the caſtle was at length completely 
cleared. Expelled from the palace, they re- 
paired to the ſtables; but here a ſudden ſtop 
was put to their depredations by M. Doazon, 
a farmer-general, and captain of the Paris 
militia, The horſes were all recovered, and 
brought back in ſafety to their ſtalls. Dif- 


appointed at length in every view, they de- 
parted in a body to Paris; and left Verſailles 


entirely free, and under the protection of 
the national guard. The moſt generous ex- 
ö preſſions 
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preſſions of kindneſs and gratitude took place 
between the gardes-du-corps and the na- 
tional guard. The former conſidered the 
others as their deliverers; while the latter 
evinced every inclination that they ſhould in 
future form one united corps. 

The royal family now ventured to ſhew 
themſelves at a balcony, and received the 
moſt lively acclamations of reſpect from the 
ſoldiers and the people. But whether it had 
been planned by the popular party, or whe- 
ther it was the immediate impulſe of the 
multitude - but the former is moſt pro- 
bable—at the firſt a ſingle voice, or a few 
voices, exclaimed—** The king to Paris!“ 
and this was inſtantly followed by an uni- 
verſal acclamation enforcing the ſame de- 
mand, After ſome conſultation with the 
5 — de la F ayette, the king addreſſed 
them: “ You wiſh me to go to Paris 1 
will go, on the condition that I am to be 
accompanied by_my wife and children.” He 
was anſwered by reiterated acclamations of 
Vive le roi 

Before the departure of the king, the na- 
tional aſſembly was conyened ; and, on the 

motion 
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motion of M. Mirabeau, paſſed a ſolemn 
decree, that the aſſembly was inſeparable 
from the perſon of the king. A deputation 
of one hundred members was alſo appointed 
to accompany the king to Paris. During 
the preparations for the journey, the gardes- 

du- corps changed hats and ſwords with the 
grenadiers and national guards, and both _ 
they and the regiment of Flanders deſired 
leave to mix indiſcriminately in the ranks. 
It was two o'clock in the afternoon before 
the proceſſion ſet out. During the progreſs 
all was gaiety and joy among the ſoldiers 
and the ſpectators; and ſuch was the reſpect 
in which the French nation ſtill held the 
name and perſon of their king; that the 
multitude were ſuperſtitiouſly perſuaded 
that the royal preſence would actually put 
an end to the famine *. On his arrival, the 
king was congratulated by the municipality, 
and declared. his approbation of the loyalty 
_ which the city of Paris manifeſted. On this 
occaſion he gave one proof, among ſeveral 


Phe popular exclamation was, as they proceeded 
along, «© We are bringing the baker, the baker” s wife, 
and the little j journeyman.” | 


— 


others 
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others which he had before given, that how- 
ever he might be wrought upon by miſre- 
preſentation and evil counſels, his character 
was in the general neither deficient in good 
ſenſe nor firmneſs. As they aſcended the 
ſtairs of the Hotel de Ville, the marquis de 
la Fayette requeſted the king that he would 
either aſſure the people himſelf, or permit 
Tome other perſon to aſſure them in his 
name, that he would fix his abode in Paris. 
“ feel no objection, replied the monarch, 
to fix my abode in my good city of Paris: 
but I have not yet formed any determin- 
ation on the ſubject; and I will make no 
promiſe which I do not poſitively mean to 

I. Dy 
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CHAP. IV. 


Emigration of the ariflocratic members of the 


aſſembly Title of King of the French— 


Dube of Orleans retires to Enghand—A 


baker hanged by the mob at Paris—Riot 
act. New diviſion of the empire— Church 


lands applied to the exigences of the flate— 
Lettres de cachet aboliſhed — Committee ap- 
pointed to inſpect the penſion liſ.Diſtinc- 
tion of orders aboliſbed— Oppoſition. of the 
provincial flates and partaments—Riots 
at Marſeilles and Toulon — Melancholy 
event at Senlis—Debate on the eligibility 


of miniſters to the national aſſembly — Cor 
fica declared a conſtituent part of the French 


empire Plan of the caiſſe de [extraor- 
dinaire—Refuſjal of a donation from Ge- 


neva—of an alliance with Brabant—Re- 


Vance of the parliament of Britany— 


Afpair of the marquis de Favras—Muni- 
 Cipalities made reſponſible for damages  ſuſ- 
tained by riots--Supprefſion of monaſteries-- 
Emi Non of afſi gnats—Gobelle, Nc. aboliſb- 
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ed—Reform of the juriſprudence—Trou- 
bles in St. Domingo, &c.— Publication of 
the red book—Religious inſurrefions at 
Toulouſe, Montabon, and Nifſmes —Right 
of making war and peace —Orgamization 
of the clergy—Abolition of titles, fc, — 
Grand confederation — Return of M. d Or- 
leans. . 


WIATEVER might have been the 
intentions of either party in producing the 
riots of the 5th and 6th of October, the re- 
moval of the king to the metropolis was, for 
the moment, productive of the happieſt con- 
ſequences. It ſatisfied the ſuſpicious and 
unquiet minds of the Pariſians; it brought 
their ſovereign more immediately in con- 
nexion with them, and ſtrengthened in ſome 
degree the bands of union: nay, chimerical 
as it may appear, the ſuperſtitious fancy 
of the populace, tliat the preſence of the 
king would terminate the famine, was in 
ſome degree realiſed. The abundance and 
profuſion which always accompany a court, 
procured ſome relief to the indigent; and 
the conſciouſneſs of the ſupply that would 
9 N be 
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be neceſſary, ſerved to NO the im- 
poveriſhed markets. 25 


The ariſtocratic party connected with the 
court, were the perſons who manifeſted the 


deepeſt regret on this occaſion. If they 


really entertained any deſign of conveying 
the king to a diſtant part, it was fruſtrated 
by this meaſure; and, independent of this, 
they had cauſe to be apprehenſive of the 


fury of the populace, ſhould any incident 


happen to excite their . 2 ere 
reſentment. 
In the aſſembly itſelf, Botethda ng the 
vote which declared the legiſlative body to 
be inſeparable from the perſon of the mo- 
narch, ſome objections were ſtrongly inſiſted 
on againſt the projected removal; and in- 
deed the ſequel evinced them to be but too 
well founded. It was ſaid, that the deputies 
would no longer be the legiſlators of the 
nation; they muſt obey the arbitrary man- 
dates of the populace, and even the freedom 
of debate would be annihilated. To remove 
their ſcruples, a letter was directed to them 
by the king, inviting them to reſume their 
en in the metropolis ; and this was po- 
85 * 
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erfully ſeconded by a deputation from the 
citizens of Paris. By the mouth of their 
ſpeaker, M. Briſſot, the citizens profeſſed 
< their joy at the expected removal of 
the repreſentative body; they pledged 
themſelves by a ſolemn oath © to protect the 
perſons of the deputies, and the freedom of 
debate; they intimated that they had for- 
warded an addreſs to all the provinces and 
communities of France, to ſatisfy them rela- 
tive to the late proceeding ; to aſſure them 
| that the commune of Paris was actuated by 
the moſt perfect loyalty to the king, the 
moſt inviolable obedience to the national 
aſſembly, and a fincere paternal regard to all 

the municipalities of the kingdom. 
Though this addreſs might probably di- 
miniſh the fears of a part of the aſſembly, 
and certainly haſtened their removal; yet 
the apprehenſions of the ariſtocratic part of 
that body were not removed by theſe empty 
profeſſions. Numberleſs paſſports were ſo- 
| licited on various excuſes; and among theſe 
| ſome deſerters from the popular cauſe were 
The oaths of a mob never can be deſerving of 


credit. - | 


obſerved 
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obſerved with * regret. M. Mounier and 
count Lally Tolendal retired in diſguſt. 
Many of the high ariſtocratic members took 
refuge in other countries, where they ap- 
plied themſelves indefatigably to what is 


always a deſtructive meaſure, that of excit- 


ing a foreign war againſt their country; and 
by this fatal ſtep brought ultimate ruin upon 
their king, their country, and themſelves. 
To prevent, however, as much as poſſible 
ſimilar emigrations, the national aſſembly de- 
creed, * that paſſports to the members ſhould 
be only granted for a ſhort and limited pe- 
_ riod; and that as to unlimited paſſports on 


account of ill health, they ſhould not be 


granted till ſubſtitutes were elected; that in 
future all ſubſtitutes ſhould be elected by the 
citizens at large, or by their repreſentatives, 
without any regard to orders; and that eight 
days after the firſt ſeſſion at Paris, a call of 
the houſe ſhould be inſtituted.” 

A proclamation aſcertaining the rights of 


citizens was next decreed; the power of 
originating laws was excluſively confined to 


the aſſembly ; and the executive power was 
p— the n of creating or ſup- 
Pray ng 
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preſſing poſts or offices without an act of 
the legiſlature. The power of laying taxes 
was alſo veſted excluſively in the repreſen- 
tatives of the people; the reſponſibility of 
miniſters was eſtabliſhed ; and the pernicious 
phraſeology in the proclamations and other 
acts of the king, © ſuch is our pleaſure,” &c, 
was aboliſhed. The title of the king was 
changed from © the king of France,” to 
that of king of the French,” as more ex- 
preſſive of the office, which is a king or 
- ruler of men, and not of the ſoil or territory. 
Some difficulty aroſe reſpeQing the title of 
king of Navarre; for that petty ſtate, con- 
ſidering itſelf rather as the ally than as a part 
of the empire, had not ſent repreſentatives 
to the national aſſembly. The deputies of 
the great provinces, however, ſtrenuouſly 
oppoſed this title, and aſſerted that the king 
might as well be ſtyled count of Provence, 
duke of Britany, king of Corſica, as king 
of Navarre: it was therefore agreed to ex- 
punge the title. | 
Tranquillity however was by no means 
perfectly reſtored ; and to repeat the vague 
and idle reports that every day were ſpread, 


to 
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to the alarm of the people, would require 
volumes: for ſeveral nights the houſes of 
individuals were marked with chalk, and 
the colours, it was ſaid, denoted whether 
they were to be plundered, burnt, or the in- 

habitants murdered. In this ſtate of ſuſpi- 
cion and ferment, innumerable reports, ſome 
true, and ſome falſe, and ſome, the founda- 
tions of which have never yet been com- 
pletely explored, were induſtriouſſy propa- 
gated: among others, was a rumour which 
repreſented the duke d' Orleans as har- 
bouring criminal deſigns upon the crown, 


or the regency at leaſt. The marquis de la 
Fayette, who was always forward in ever Bl 
thing that might contribute to the union of — 


order and good government with the bleſſ- 
ings of liberty, undertook to perſuade the 
duke to withdraw himſelf from the public 
for at leaſt a ſhort time. He was inveſted 
with ſome public commiſſion, rather nomi- 
nal than real, and ſolicited from the afſem- 


bly a paſſport for England. The count de | 8 
Mirabeau, and ſome others of the more inti- 3 
mate friends of the duke, oppoſed ſtrenu- | , 
! "vu his: retiring, as more likely to give 1 
. L N 1 credit 


ee 
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credit t to the reports againſt him than to 
diſprove them; but he ehofe to retire from 
the ſcene of difficulty and danger. At Bou- 
logne his highneſs was ſtopped by the mu- 
nicipality, notwithſtanding his paſſport, and 
detained till ſet free by a een order 
of the aſſembly. — 
On the 19th of Occber the „ 
tives of the French nation held their firſt 
ſeſſion at Paris. A deputation from the 
commune waited on them immediately with 
the congratulations of the city, at the head 
of which were M. Bailly the mayor, and 
the marquis de la Fayette. After the anſwer 
of the preſident, which was interrupted by 
peals of applauſe, the count de Mirabeau 
embraced the opportunity to preſs a vote of 
thanks to the mayor and the commander of 
the national guards for their eſſential ſervices 
to the nation, and thus (he ſaid) to ſigna- 
lie their firſt ſeſſion in the metropolis, by a 
public act of juſtice, which was calculated 
to confirm the authority of the civil powers, 
friends, as well as the malignant deſigns of 
the enemies of freedom.” The vote of 
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thanks was decreed: amidft the loudeſt acela- 
mations, and the ſeſſion of that day con- 
cluded; contrary to general expodturion, 
without the ſmalleſt diſturbance. 
Neither” this act of reſpect towards the 
ply of the city, however, nor the de- 
parture of the duke d'Orleans, could entirely 


prevent the horrors of maſſacre and inſur- : 


rection; and the aſſembly had ſcarcely been 
eſtabliſhed two days at Paris, before a moſt 
_ atrocious murder, committed almoſt in its 
very preſence, obliged them to adopt a 


ſtronger meaſure to prevent civil outrage and 


| bloodſhed. On the 21ſt of October an un- 
fortunate baker, of the name of Francois, 


who reſided in the ſtreet Marche Palu, cloſe 


60 the Archeveche, where the aſſembly at 
that period was convened, was ſingled out 


having ſerved out his uſual quantity of bread 
in the morning, he found his door ſtill be- 


ſieged by ſeveral perſons who had not yet 


deen able to obtain a ſupply. .- Among theſe 


Was a woman, who is ſaid to have borne 
à particular enmity againſt the unfortunate 


8 and who inſiſted on ſearching the 
* houſe 
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houſe for bread. On entering, ſhe found 
three loaves which the journeymen had re- 


ſerved for their own uſe; and ſnatching up 
one of them in her hand, ſhe raiſed the in- 


jurious f outcry, that François had reſerved 


a part of the proviſion which ought to 
have been diſtributed for the uſe of the poor, 
and that he was a monopoliſt and a monſter. 
The complaint was no ſooner made public 
than an immenſe mob was collected; the 
baker was dragged forcibly to the Greve; 
and there, notwithſtanding all the efforts 
of the municipality in his favour, he was 
hanged. + '# | 
So outrageous a defiance of anthority, 
ſo complete a ſubverſion of law and juſtice, 
could not eſcape the pointed notice of the 
legiſlature. The firſt movements of popular 
fury, on their deliverance from deſpotiſm, 
might ſeem excuſable; but the populace of 
Paris had now reached the ſummit of licen- 
tiouſneſs and injuſtice. They had erected 
themſelves into a power ſuperior to the ma- 
giſtrates; and unleſs ſome deciſive meaſure 
was taken, there was danger that the repre- 
ſentative body itſelf would no longer be able 
N | to 


% 
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to maintain its authority. An act was im- 
mediately paſſed for the prevention and the 
diſperſion of riots, which authoriſed the 
magiſtrates, on any number of perſons aſ- 
ſembling, to call in the aid of the military, 
and to proclaim martial law. A red flag 
was to be diſplayed from the principal win- 
dow of the town-houſe; and from that mo- 
ment all aſſemblies of the populace, with or 
without arms, were to be conſidered as eri- 
minal. Should the mob'refuſe to diſperſe on 
being required by the magiſtrates, the mili- 
tary were then to act on the offenſive ; the ofe 
who eſcaped might be arreſted; and if un- 
armed, and they had been guilty of no act 
of wolle hey were to be impriſoned for 
one year: if found in arms, they were de- 
dared" liable to three years impriſonment; 1 
and if they had confmitted any violence, 
were judged guilty of a capital offence. To 
give effect and vigour to this law, the com- 
mittee of reſearch was ordered to make all 
neceſſary: inquiries into treaſonable offences ; 
and the conſtitutional committee to form a 
plan as ſoon as. poſſible of a tribunal for the 
cg of all crimes of lexe- nation; and in the 
* 8 3 mean 
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mean time this power was. for * . 
veſted in the court of the C hatelet. 1 | 
Theſe: efforts of the aſſembly were vigo- 
rouſſy ſeconded by the municipality. The 
murderer of Frangois was arreſted on the 
very day on which he committed the crime; 
and on the following day was executed, 
with another unfortunate perſon who was 
alſo convicted of exciting ſedition. The 
king and queen ſympathiſed, in the diſtreſs 
of the unfortunate widow of Frangois: by 
the hands of the duke de Lianeourt they 
ſent; her two thouſand crowns ; the com- 
mune alſo ſent a, deputation with a. preſent 
to her; his remains were decently interred at 
the * expence; and the king and queen 
undertook. to become the ſponſors, at the 
baptiſm of the child with which his widow 
was pregnant at the time of his death. 
"ok „The ſame diſpoſition to violence, the 
ſame preneneſs to ſuſpicion, that appeared 
in the capital, was no leſs active in the pro- 
vinces. At Alengon, the viſcount Caraman, 
vhs had been ſent thither by marſhal Con- 
tades with a, detachment of hoxſe, was on 
the 5 of being ok by the popu- 


lace, 
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lace; on a moſt improbable rumour that he 
was inimical to the revolution. And at 
mune at Paris, who had been ſent by the 
magiſtrates to purchaſe corn, was ſeized hy 
the mob, and after a mock trial, the fatal 
cord was twice fixed round his neck; when 
Mr. Neſham, a young Engliſhman who hap- 

pened to be in the town, oppoſed himſelf 

ſingly to the violence of the populace, and 
reſcued from inſtant death a reſpectable 
meinber of ſociety. For this noble act of 
courage and humanity, Mr. Neſham was 
honoured with the firſt civie crown which 
was ever decreed in France; and was pre- 
ſented by the magiſtrates of Paris with a 
ſword, on which was engraven the honour- | 
able teſtimony of having ſaved the life of a 
French citizen. At Lion, a town in Bri- 
tany, alſo, ſome gentlemen who had been 
fent from Breft for the purchaſe” of provi- 
ſions incurred a fimilar danger with M. 
Planter: . A detachment, however, of the na- 
_ tional guard from Breſt ſoon: reſtored: order 
and HR and obliged the . 
. 25 of * 
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of 1e to make a for * out- 
rages they had committed. 

The next important object which  occu- 
Nel the attention of the legiſlative body, 
was to reform and organize the repreſenta- 
tion of the kingdom. A plan was propoſed 
by the abbe Sieyes for this purpoſe, in which 
we equally admire the ingenuity of the pro- 
jector, and his induſtry in completing it. 
The ancient diviſion of the kingdom into 
provinces, each poſſeſſing what is termed its 
peculiar rights, each governed by peculiar 
laws, and each forming in itſelf a little king- 
dom, with its own parliament, its own me- 
tropolis, its own juriſdiction, was found to 


be productive of a rivalſhip and jealouſy, | : 


which nothing but the ſtrong arm of de- 
ſpotiſm could coerce. In the preſent glow of 
patriotiſm, the preſent tranſport of liberty, 
the minds of men were diſpoſed to ſacrifices 
and renunciations ; but there was the utmoſt 

| reaſon to apprehend, that ſhould this auſpi- 
cious criſis not be improved, ſhould the ge- 
nerous feelings. of the moment be ſuffered 
to ſubſide, thoſe petty N prejudices which 
1 weaken 
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weaken and disjoint a ſtate would again re- 
vive; and as every government which ap- 
proaches the republican form is naturally 
weaker than that which partakes of abſolute 
monarchy, they could only revive to diſ- 
tract, and perhaps diſmember, the empire. 
Beſides the radical diviſion into provinces, 


the kingdom was alſo divided fantaſtically 
and irregularly upon other principles. It 


was divided into governments, agreeably to 


the military order; into generalities, accord. 
ing to che order of adminiſtration; into 


dioceſes, according to the eccleſiaſtical order; 


and alſo ſubdivided in the judicial order 


into bailiwicks, ſeneſchals; & The gov 
fions and ſubdiviſions were all without re- 
gularity, conformity, or proportion; Giller 
adapted to population nor territory. A new 


arrangement was therkfore not only eſſential 


to an equal repreſentation of the people, but 
to the uniformity of government, and the 
ſecurity and permanence of the conſtitution. 


Three principles were attended to in 
forming the new repreſentative ſyſtem; ter- 


ritory; population, and taxation; and it was 
ſuppoſed” that, by the combination of theſe 


* 
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three elementary principles, they would 
ſerye mutually to correct each other. 
According to the new ſcheme of the re- 
preſentation, therefore, the whole kingdom 
was divided into  eighty-three larger ſec- 
tions, which were called departments, and 
each of which comprehended a ſpace of 
about three hundred and twenty-four ſquare 
leagues; each department was divided into 
_ diftrits, the number of which were not to 
bs. leſs than three, nor more than nine; each 
diſtrict was again ſubdivided into cantons 
of four ſquare. leagues in extent. Three de- 
grees were preſerved in the adminiſtrative 
- alemblies; but only two in the elective. 
The firſt were the aſſemblies of the canton, 
which- were called primary, and which were 
to chooſe the electors for the department; the 
were to return the repreſentatives to the 
national aſſembly. The whole number of 


repreſentatives was to be ſeven hundred and 


forty-five ; of which two hundred and * 
which. nach — was. to nominate . 
three, except. that of Fer. which nominated 
HS = only 
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only one. Two hundred and forty-nine were 
attributed to population, each department 
nominating in proportion to its population; 
and two hundred and forty-nine were at- 
tributed to direct contribution, and each de- 
partment was to nominate repreſentatives in 
proportion to the contribution which it paid 
to the ſtate. The functions of the elective 
aſſemblies were limited entirely to the right 
of election. The adminiſtrative body was 
to be elected by the electoral aſſemblies; 
and in each de nt was conſtituted a ſu- 
perior board of adminiſtration; in each diſ- 
trict, an inferior or ſubordinate adminiſtra- 
tion; and to theſe were committed the ſu- 
perintendance of the collection of the reve- 
nus, 9d Ws. details 1 ee de 
n dus 15558 an able Hb n 
policy we have only to remark, that the di. . 
vifion, of the kingdom into parts too ſmall | 
to act offenſively in a ſeparate ſtate, Was, 
for the reaſons which we have already > „ 
ſigned, a meaſure fraught with wiſdom, and 
favourable to liberty. The preſerving dif- 
3 ; e : tinct 
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tinct the electoral and adminiſtrative po- 
ers was equally judicious. The mode of 
_ electing by primary and ſecondary aſſem- 
blies, was aſſuredly the only adequate means 
of obviating the fatal effects of faction and 
venality. As to the baſis on which the re- 
preſentation was formed, many doubts will 
be entertained by politicians concerning its 
expediency : : the adjufting of it to three 
principles is certainly a complex mode of 
proceeding; nor will it Tl to aſſign 
a reaſon why it ſhould not have been inſti- 
tuted on the ſimple and obvious principle 
of population; or rather, of territory regu- 
lated as to the number of repreſentatives 
by the ratio of population, 
After all that had been performed by the 
aſſembly, the utter derangement of the finan- 
ces, and the actual deficiency of means to 
ſupply the exigencies of the nation, threat- 
ened loudly the deſtruction of the ſtate. In 
this difficult and hazardous predicament, the 
popular party reſolved upon a bold and dan- 
gerous meaſure, which no apology can juſ- 
tify, and which it would not be _ even 
nn ä to 
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to excuſe; and this was, to ſacrifice the 


eſtates of the church to . er r i of the 


ee | 
The moſt ſingular circumſtance attending 
this unprectdented alienation is, that it was 


_ firſt propoſed by an ecclefiaftic. The young 
and ardent biſhop of Autun, M. Talleyrand 


Perigord, whoſe appointment was already 


conſiderable; and whoſe rank and abilities 


afforded him the moſt brilliant proſpects in 
the eccleſiaſtical career, aſcended the tribune 


on the 1oth of October; and after ſtating 


the neceſſities of the nation, the exhauſted 
ſtate of the finances, and utter impoſhbility 


| * eee them 17 "_ _ but a 


: 


* 'The extreme necellicice of the aud was che apo- 


logy that was urged for this flagrant act of injuſtice 3 


but though we are far from wiſhing to countenance the 


vulgar opinion * that the French are a nation of atheiſts,” 


pept it is too certain that many of their leaders were of 


1 


that deſcription, and this moſt impolitic meaſure we ape 


inclined to think originated in the irreligious prej judices 


of ſome of its projectors. However this may be, it has | 
had the moſt fatal conſequences.— It ſhews' what bad 


politicians infidels are, and how improper to be entruſted 
with the i ms buſineſs of eri for a great 
Jͤ¼Lilf wwe to be ob on: 
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ſtrong meaſure; with a diſintereſtedneſs 
which aſtoniſhed the aſſembly, and with a 
boldneſs which for the moment filenced op- 
poſition, he obſerved that tlie ſtate had yet 
an immenſe reſouree in the poſſeſſions of the 
5 clergy. He aſſerted, that the revenues of 
dhe clergy are at the diſpoſition of the 
nation; that all ſinecures might and ought 
to be ſuppreſſed; and that the right which 
every ecclefiaſtic poſſeſſed in the revenues 
of his church was limited to that of a de- 
cent ſubſiſtence. The annual revenue of 
the church he eſtimated at one hundred 
and fifty millions; one hundred millions of 
which he propoſed to appropriate till to the 
purpoſes of public worſhip, and fifty to the 
publie ſervice. This, with a vigorous ex- 
ertion of public economy, he afferted, would 
ſupply the annual deficit, and would redeem 
the heavy and oppreſſive ſalt-tax, and the 
ſale of offices. His ſpeech contained many 
other matters in detail, and appeared of 
ſuch e that it was ordered to be 
poten 
The dituhon was . at intervals 


| to bo the 2d of November: the principal ſpeak- 
ers 
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ers for the affirmative were Meſſrs. Thou- 


ret, Garat, Mirabeau, Barnave, Gouttes, and 
Dillon; and it was oppoſed by M. Mont- 
lauſier, the viſcount de Mirabeau, the abbes 
Maury, Monteſquiou, d' Aymar, - and the 
archbiſhop of Aix. On the one fide it was 
urged, that it was evident the clergy had 
not a full title as proprietors in the church 
lands, becauſe no eceleſiaſtic could ſell or 
diſpoſe of them; that public utility is the 
ſupreme law, and ought not to be weighed 
in a balance againſt a ſuperſtitious regard to 
what was called the will of the founders; 
as if a few weak and injudicious individuals 
ought to bind the nation and poſterity ; that 
foundations multiplied by vanity, if ſuffered 
to be of eternal duration, would in time ab- 
ſorb the whole property of a nation; as for 
inſtance, if every perſon that ever lived had 
a ſepulchre, there would have been a neceſ- 
ſity for overthrowing theſe barren monu- 
ments, in order to find lands for cultivation. 
They diſtinguiſhed the eſtates of the clergy 
into three kinds: thoſe which were beſtowed 
by the kings, by aggregate corporations, and 
by individuals. The foundations made by 
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the kings could be only made in the name 
of the nation, by diſmembering the public 
eftate. Thoſe which were made by aggre- 
gate bodies fall under the ſame predicament; 
every ſuch gift was the undoubted deed, 
| that wy the MAE 1 of the na- 


With aid to the FOE & indivi- | 
duals, it was aſked, what is property in ge- 
neral? It is a right given by the laws and 
convention of a ſtate to an individual, to 
poſſeſs excluſively what in a ſtate of nature 
would have been the property of all, or of 
any other perſon: it is an eſtate acquired in 
virtue of the laws“. 90 * 100 the nation, 
FVV | * 
3 . we endeavour as „ ns: as is con- 

aſtent with our limits to give an abſtract of the argu- 
ments that were ſtated in the aſſembly on every import- 
ant queſtion, we would not he underſtood to aſſent to 
all that we quote. The ſentiment which we have juſt 
repeated i is wretched ſophiſtry; and if it was admitted, 
it would follow that a legiſſaturg might at any time enact 
an Agrarian law, which would be the moſt outrageous 
act of tyranny and injuſtice. It is not true that pro- 
perty has merely originated from the lau; but, on the 
| contrary, one great end and. reaſon for the iaſtitution of 


as is ; the Protection of * We would neither 
| | adopt 
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it was urged, had Conſtituted the clergy a 


permanent body ; they were created by the 
nation, they might be deſtroyed by the na- 
tion. This every founder muſt have ſeen; 


and muſt have ſeen that it was not in His 
power to. treſpaſs on the rights of the na- 
tion. The clergy, it was aſſerted, were tze 


ſervants of the ſtate, were authorized to de- 
mand a ſubſiſtence from the ſtate; and con- 
ſequently, if they poſſeſſed property, it could 


de for no other purpoſe than to relieve the 
public from the charge. The ſame obſerva- 


tions were applied to whatever eſtates might 
have been acquired by the economy or dili- 
gence of the eccleſiaſtics themſelves ; and it 


was alked, whether i it was not of importance 
to religion and morals, that a more equal 
diſtribution of the eccleſiaſtical revenues . 

ſhould henceforward reward the induſtrious, - 


and reſtrain the luxury of thoſe who — 2 
diſgrace to the ſacred order? 
The advocates of * clergy, on the other 


adopt the Ianguage of the national i nor of Mr.. 
Burke—Man has impreſcriptible rights—God forkid it 
was otherwiſe |. and one of theſe e 
ert. 


| Vor. L „ obo hand, 
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hand, Weinen chat their opponents had 
grounded their arguments on a principle 
Which was drawn from the dark and abſtract 
„ fubtleties of metaphyſics, in oppoſition to 
tit dictates of common ſenſe, the evidence 
of hiſtory, - and the univerſal practice of 
mankind; that unleſs the rights of property 
were held ſacred, civil ſociety was diſſolved, 
— confidence that ought to be its ſupport 
was for ever removed, and men ſunk again 
y into à Rate of nature, that is, of barba- 
riſm and rapine; that the eſtates of the clergy 
were never actually poſſeſſed by the nation; 
and were ſanctioned by the ſame titles, the 
EY fame” authorities, as the, eſtates of private 
eitizens: a part was obtained by bequeſt or 
aſſignment; and à part was the effect of 
economy and induſtry in the clergy them- 
_ felves: that to deprive the church of its 
: | property, was to annikilate it; that infinite 
„ feandal er” accrue to the nation from 
” fach' a meaſure; and that religion itſelf 
would receive a fatal wound. The clergy | 
concluded by offering a quarter of their 
revenues to ſupply the deficiency of the 
finances, and, if that ſhould not be ſufficient, a 
RES j alf: 
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half: but the offer was moſt imprudently re- 
jected, and it was decreed, that the eſtates 
of the church were at the diſpoſal of the 
nation, which undertakes to provide for the 
decent ſupport of the clergy; and that in 
conſequence no clergyman ought to poſleſs 

leſs in any pariſh than 1200 livres, or about 
6ol. per annum, independent of the parſon- 
age houſe, garden, glebe, &c.“ | 

While the diſcuſſion concerning the eſtates = 

of. the clergy was in agitation, the aſſem- 
bly abolifhed formally lettres de cachet. 
and all arbitrary impriſonment; decreed, | 
that henceforth no man could be impri- 
ſoned but for offences againſt the laws; and 

appointed a committee for inquiring into 
the offences of perſons detained in the ſtate . 
priſons. They alſo aboliſhed the difference | 
of habit which marked the different orders 
in the national aſſembly. They refuſed | 
to (inveſt their own members with any 
peculiar i immunities ; and in particular dife 
claimed the privilege of franking letters, 
An inquiry.into the nature and amount of 
the penſions paid out of the public funds 
: 1 58 Was 
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was alſo inſtituted, and a committee ap- 
pointed for the purpoſe. he. 
The decree concerning the Ng was 
followed on the 3d by another, which fuſ- 
pended the parliaments from the exerciſe of 
their functions; and on the 5th the final 
blow was given to the feudal ſyſtem, and 
all its conſequences, by the famous decree 
which utterly aboliſhed all 4 ” jon of 


both of er and power, could not 
be ſuffered without oppoſition. The biſhop 
of Treguier was one of the, firſt to draw 
the ſword of hoſtility againſt the aſſembly: 
he publicly declaimed againſt all the mea- i 
fires, dd the new legiſlature,” - - 090 
the hole ſyſtem of government. About 
the ſame period, a conſiderable number of 
the members of the parliament of Toulouſe, 
who ſtyled themſelves of the order of nobi- 
_ lity, publiſhed an invitation to the clergy 
5 and the tiers tat, to unite with them in an 
5 CD effort 
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effort ©'to reſtore to religion its beneficial 
influence; to the laws, their force and ac- 
tion; to the monarch, his ROE and loſt 
1 

But what might appear more formidable 
| Ail „was the convoking of the ancient pro- 
vincial ſtates. Thoſe of Bearn were actu- 
ally aſſembled. Thoſe of Dauphine convo-—- 
ked themſelves alſo without tlie Ling's au- 
thority su, coutrary to their own poſitivs 
reſol ag, they re: | diſtinction of 
 ordengy' in their form 0. 'A Embling, ” The 
ſtates of Cambray proteſted againſt t 
decree concerning the church 3 In 
Britany Af 
were made which could ſcarcely fail to in- 
timidate a body leſs reſolute chan the na- 
mos aſſembly.' : 

The parliaments were not We in 
joining this league againſt the new arrange - 
ments. The chamber of vacations at Rouen 
regiſtered indeed the law which ſuſpended 
their powers, but tranſmitted a ſecret proteſt 
to the king, who, juſtly irritated at ſuch a 
proceeding, immediately laid it before the 

_ alſembly, ; 80 deciſive a defiance of the 
"5. T4 legillative 


ſome ſtrong efforts of party 


with his own hand, ſoliciting the pardon of 
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legiſlative authority demanded exemplary 
puniſhment; and the aſſembly reſolved, 
© that this proteſt ſhould be forthwith ſub- 

mitted to the tribunal, which for the time 
had cognizance of the crimes, of leze-rtion ; 
and that the king ſhould be entreated to 
name another chamber of vacations, which 
might regiſter without any comment the 
decree of the 3d of November.” 80 de- 
_ cided a ſtep had its due effect upon the re- 
fractory parliament. Inſtead of perſiſting 
in its oppoſition, its firſt ſtep was to endea- | 
vour to explain away the malignant ſpirit of 
the proteſt ; to ' repreſent, that the decree 
was regiſtered in the faireſt and moſt ſimple 
manner; and that the paper in queſtion 
was meant merely as a teſtimony of reſpect 
to his majeſty. Satisfied with this ſub- 
miſſion,” the king wrote to the preſident 


the offending chamber of vacations, which, 
after ſome debate, was at length accorded, 
The parliament of Metz, in the ſame ſpirit 
but with leſs violence, proteſted againſt the 
decree which ſuſpended. its functions: the 
ee ordered the 2 members to 
their 
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their bar; but the parliament finding little 
ſupport from the people, and terrified for 
the conſequences, applied to the municipa- 
lity to intercede with the legiſlative body in 
their favour. A decree of amneſty was 
therefore paſſed, and the pardon of the 
8 ne to > the entreaty of the 
citizens. CCC 0 f 
In eee . particularly at Mar- 5 
geiles commotions were excited by a fatal 
jealouſy between the members of the par- 
liament and the Mage A cat was 
| Meads inſiſted upon it that the 
execution was emblematical. The intendant 
of that city was particularly odious to the 
people, and he requeſted à military force to 
aſſiſt him in preſerving order. The military 
were received with infinite: courtely by the 
inhabitants-:'- but the harmony was not of 
long continuance; for the diſtugþances broke 
out afreſhy on an attempt being g made by M. 
Caraman, the commander of the troops, to 
reform the conſtitution of the national guard. 
An invitation was poſted up in different 
. of the city, requiring the citizens fo 
N 4 . 
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repair to the turret to oppoſe this reform. 
Thither immediately the military was or- 


_ * . -dered, and one of the citizens was killed. 


The people carried his body through the 
ſtreets; and entered the houſe of an ob- 
noxious perſon, M. la Fleche; the milita- 
ry were again called out, and twenty-three 
perſons were arreſted. The ſeverity of the 
prevot-general,” M. Bourniſac, in proſecut- 
ing on account of theſe commotions, and 
his inj uſtice in directing accuſations againſt 


innoxious citizens who were guiltleſs of 


every public offence, continued to promote 
inſtead of appeaſing the troubles. The in- 
dignation of the national aſſembly was at 
length rouſed by theſe proceedings. The 
proſecution of the offenders was taken out 
of the hands of M. Bourniſac, and referred 
to the ſeneſchal court of Marſeilles, and 
Peace was once more eſtabliſhed. 
It was-natural, in ſuch a ſtate of things, 
that jealouſiꝭs ſhould. ariſe between the peo- | 
ple and the ſoldiery; and theſe jealouſies 
vere certainly fomented with induſtry by 
the enemies of the new conſtitution. At 
Toulon, M. Albert de Rioms, commandant | 
eee 
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of the marine, a man of high military repu- 


tation, but ſuppoſed to be infected with 


ariſtocratical prejudices, oſſended the popu- 


lace by expreſſing himſelf in a contemptuous 
manner of the national guard, and prohibit- 


ing the workmen in the arſenal from wear 


* 


ing the national cockade. His raſhneſs, 
however, had nearly coſt him his life; a mob 
aſſembled, and, but for the prudence of the 
national guard, would have ſacrificed him 


to their reſentment. He and four of his 
principal officers, who were accuſed of hav- 


ing given orders to fire on the people, were 
committed to prifon to wait the deciſion of 
the aſſembly; and the legiſlative body judg- 


ing favourably of the motives of M. Albert, 


and probably wiſhing to provoke as little as 
poſſible the reſentment of any party, paſſed 


A decree ' favourable to the reſtoration 'of | 
| yy and liberated the officers, © | 


About the ſame period 2 melancholy 5 


event, the effect of private revenge, took 
place at Senlis, which, from the vicinity of 


that place to Paris, made the greater im- 
preſſion. A ſoldier, who had been dil. 


charged from the national troops, fired on 
| a re | 
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a proceſſion of the citizens as they paſſed by 
the houſe in which he was. An immenſe 
multitude ruſhed impetuouſly in to ſeize the 
culprit; when the houſe, by deſign, as was 
generally believed, blew up, and no lets 
than ſixty perſons loſt their lives, and an 5 
immenſe number were wounded by the ex- 
ploſion. 

While the provinces were agitated by 
theſe and ſimilar events, the national aſſem- 
bly was divided by contending parties, and 
not leſs by the intereſted conteſts of private 
ambition. Among the moſt important diſ- 
cuſſions at this period, was that which re- 
garded the eligibility of the executive mini- 
ſters to ſeats in the legiſlative aſſembly. It 
was about the beginning of November that 
the count de Mirabeau, after a long diſcourſe 
upon the ſtate of the nation and the finances, 
propoſed three motions for the conſidera- 
tion of the aſſembly : the firſt regarded the 
ſupply of corn and bread ; the ſecond con- 
tained a propoſal for eſtabliſhing a national 
bank; and the third imported, that his 
majeity's miniſters ſhould be invited to a 
conſultative voice in the aſſembly, till the 

cConſtitution 
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conſtitution ſhould have determined the 
rules by: which they were to be governed.” 
So ſtrange a combination as that of the laſt 
article with two motions which ſimply re- 
garded the finance, could-not fail to alarm 
the popular party ; and as the count de Mi- 
rabeau was not ſuſpected of the pureſt mo- 
tives, the diſcuſſion of the two firſt propo- 
ſitions was ſoon abandoned to make room 
for the third, which appeared of the greateſt 
magnitude and importance to. the nation. 
It was ſpiritedly attacked by Meſſrs. Blin, 
Cuſtine, de Richier, d'Eftourmel, - and the 
viſcount de Noailles; and it was ſupported 
by M. M. de * ROOT Garat, jun. by 
the duke de la Rochefoucault, count Cler- 
mont Tonnerre, and others. An adjourn- 
ment was propoſed; and the debate was Ie» 
newed with conſiderable ſpirit the following 
day, on an amendment propoſed by M. 
Lanjuinais, which excluded completely the 
members of the national aſſembly, and for 
three years after they ceaſed to be members, 
from any ſhare in the executive govern- 
ment. By the party which ſupported the 
e of miniſters to the legiſlature, 
it 
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it was pleaded, that the preſence of miniſters 
was frequently required for the purpoſe of 
information ; that it would give a dignity 
and ſplendour to the officers of the crown; 
that the public ſervice ought not to deprive 
any citizen of his rights, and there were 
none better qualified to legiſlate than thoſe 
who were generally appointed to the high 
offices of the ſtate. In defence of the mo- 
tion of M. de Mirabeau in particular it was 
contended, that in all events it was only a 
mere temporary meaſure, and that to this 
moment no perſon had doubted of the pro- 
priety of the members of the ſtates-general 
acting in a public capacity, On the other 
hand it was urged, with ſcarcely leſs force 
and energy, that the admiſſion of miniſters 
to a feat and a voice among the repreſenta- 
tives of the people, effectually confounded 
what ought to be preſerved eſſentially diſtinct, 
the legiſlative and executive powers; that 
the ſervants of the crown could not without 
manifeſt injury be admitted to participate in 
the higheſt prerogative, that of legiſlation. 
The example of England was adduced as an 


e of che ill effects of this ſyſtem, 
Where 
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where two factions are continually kept up 
in the legiſlative body ; that of the miniſters, 
who are endeavouring to keep their places, 
and that of the oppoſition, or thoſe whoſe 
_ endeavour it is to perplex and embarraſs 
the agents of the executive power, in order 
that they may ſeize the vacant offices. The 
count de Mirabeau, highly exaſperated, at 
length moved, © that the motion ſhould 
only extend to the excluſion of M. Lan- 
. Juinais and him/elf from the miniſtry,” It 
was, however, finally determined in favour 
of the motion of M. Lanjuinais ; and with 
this addition, with reſpe& to the preſent 
conſtituting aſſembly, © that no member 
could accept of any place in the miniſtry.” 

Another determination, which was ef- 
fected with more complete unanimity, will 
probably meer with more general approba- 
tion. The iſland of Corlica, from the period 
in which it was conquered, had never been 


2 firmly attached to the old government of 


France, and had been retained in ſubjection 
only by the ſtrong fetters of military de- 
ſpotiſm. They had never ratified the in- 
Famous contract by which a nation was 

; transferred, 
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transferred, like a flock of ſheep, from the 
dominion of Genoa to that of France. The 
meeting of the ſtates-general. had revived 
within the boſoms of theſe brave men the 
untamed ſpirit of liberty, and the hope of 


being once more reinſtated in their rights. 


Theſe hopes were ſucceeded by a finiſter 
rumour, that they were once more to be 
ceded to the deteſted domination of Genoa; 
or, that at leaſt they were to be ſtill retained 
as 2 ſervile appendage to a land of freedom. 
In fuch a ſtate of doubt and perplexity, the 
paſſions of the multitude are eaſily excited. 
They propoſed immediately to form a na- 
tional guard. The citizens of Baſtia aſſem- 
bled for that purpoſe in the pariſh church 
of St. John. The army marched to diſ- 
Perſe them, and in the conteſt ſome lives 
were loſt. In this ſtate of ferment-the iſland 
remained, when a deputation appeared at 
the bar of the aſſembly, entreating, in the 
name of the people of Corſica, that they 
might be irrevocably united by a decree of 
the legillature to the French nation, as a 


_ conſtituent part of the empire. Such a re- 


queſt was too reaſonable and too flattering 
8 —p 
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to the aſſembly. not to be inſtantly complied 
with; and this was followed by a motion 
of the count de Mirabeau (who lamented that 
his youth had been diſgraced by participat- 
ing in the conquelt of this iſland), to reſtore 
all who had emigrated, except on account 

of civil crimes, to their rank, waeren, 
and their property. 
Notwithſtanding all that had been effected 
in favour of the people, the ſtate ſtill con- 
tinued to be oppreſſed under an intolerable 
weight of diſtreſs, occaſioned by the total 
diſorder of the finances. The public de- 
fieiency was an immenſe gulf, which no 
patriotic ſacrifice was powerful enough to 
cloſe, and the pecuniary embarraſſments of 
the nation ſeemed rather to increaſe. The 
current ſpecie of the country was ſwept 
away by emigration; and the royal treaſury | 
was exhauſted by the purchaſe. of corn and 
proviſions, A miracle was neceſſary to re- 
inſtate the public affairs, and this miracle was 
expected from the miniſter of finance. But, 
in ſuch a ſtate of things, what could human 
wiſdom or human foreſight effect? In: the 
midſt of alarms, of ſuſpicions, of diſcredit, it 


1 | Was 5 
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was impoſſible to enter upon any new or 
extraordinary meaſure for reinſtating the 


wealth and reſources of the nation: the 


miniſter, therefore, inſtead of producing a 
new and complete ſyſtem of national finance, 


| embraced that remedy which appeared moſt 


adapted to the circumſtances z and, amidſt a 
number of difficulties, made choice of that 
which appeared to be fraught with leaſt 
danger and inconvenience. The caiſſe d'eſ- 
compte, though not ſtrictly a national inſti- 
tution, had been a favourite with moſt of 
the miniſters from the period of its inſtitu- 
tion ; it had occaſionally rendered ſervice to 
the ſtate; and, at the period of which we 
are now treating, the nation was indebted 
to it in no leſs a ſum than ſeventy millions. 
The idea of a national bank had for ſome 
years been extremely popular in France. 
In compliance, therefore, with the popular 
voice, and as the only means of furniſhing 


the nation with reſources, M. Neckar pro- 


poſed the eſtabliſhmènt of one; and for the 
baſis of this eſtabliſhment he was deſirous of 
taking an inſtitution to which the public had 
ſo many obligations, and wiſhed, in a word, 
„„ e 0 


and therefore it was neither eafy to force its 
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to convert the caiſſe d'eſcompte into a na- 
tional bank. In oppoſition to this plan two 
— obſtacles preſented themſelves: the credit of 
the caiſſe d'eſcompte was extremely low; 


notes into circulation, nor to protract the 
period when it ſhould be called upon to con- 
xert them into ſpecie. After much diſcuſ- 
ſion in the aſſembly, it was determined in 
part to adopt the plan of the miniſter, to act 
with juſtice towards the caiſſe d'eſcompte, 
to provide the nation with a temporary 
ſupply, and to derive as ſpeedy advantages 
as might be from the immenſe landed pro- 
perty of the king and of the clergy. Two 
decrees to this effect were paſſed on the 
Iqth of December, the particulars of which 
it would be tedious to detail: the firſt gave 
_ currgacy to the notes of the caiſſe d'eſ- 

compte, ſtipulating at the ſame time, that it 
ſhould furniſh the national treaſury with 
eighty millions for the current year, which 
were to be reimburſed, together with the old 
debt, by affignats on the caiſſe de l'extraor- 
dinaire: and the ſecond created a ca/e de 
© Wor I. 777 
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Pextraordinaire, in which all patriotic dona- 
tions were to be funded, and which' was to 
take charge of the ſale of the national do- 
mains, and from theſe reſources to anſwer 
ultimately the exigencies of the public. 
This plan was no ſooner carried into ex- 
_ ecution, than a profuſion of patriotic dona- 
tions flowed into the aſſembly. Even fo- 
reigners, affected with the ſame generous 
enthuſiaſm, were deſirous of participating 
in the glory of giving liberty to France, and 
extricating thoſe noble aſſertors of freedom 
from the difficulties that beſet them. The 
city of Neufchatel, among others, preſented 
the nation with a quarter of its revenue, 
Which was accepted with gratitude : but a 
donation of 900,000 livres offered by the 
republic of Geneva met with a very different 
reception. The ruling party of that, city 
were conſidered as uſurpers, who by the 
force of arms had ſeized the government in 
178 2, and had retained it in oppoſition to 
the rights of the citizens, With a unani- 
mity reputable to their feelings, the aſſembly 
i tables the donation, declaring, that the re- 
| 5 preſentatives 
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preſentatives of the French nation could not 
accept of a e from the nn of 
Geneva. 

The petriotiſm and virtue of the aſſembly 
were put to a ſeverer trial on the roth of 
December, The revolted ſtates of Brabant 
and Flanders were naturally led to look up 
to the aſſertors of Gallic liberty, as protectors 
and allies. M. Vandernoot, therefore, who 
aſſumed the title and character of agent ple« 
nipotentiary of Brabant, tranſmitted to the 
king and the legiſlative body the manifeſto 
of thoſe newly created ſtates. The firſt im- 
pulſe of the people demanded the immediate 
recognition of the liberty and independence 
of the Auſtrian Netherlands; but the afſem» _ 
_ bly had the courage and the prudence to 

reſiſt this impulſe z and conſcious that the 
ſtate was unprepared for a general conti- 


nental war, in which ſuch a ſtep muſt in- 


 Hilibly involve them, and yet unwilling to 
declare themſelves the immediate partiſans 
of deſpotiſm, deferred opening the 18857 


dill a remote period. 


Ihe examples of the babe parlia- : 
ments of Metz and Rouen did not deter 
15 „ 
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that of Britany from following their exam- 
ple; with this additional mark of contu- 
macy, that the chamber of vacations there 
did not ſatisfy itſelf with a proteſt againſt 
the authority of the legiflature, but poſi- 
tively refuſed to regiſter the edit which 
| ſuſpended them from the exerciſe of their 
functions. On being ordered to the bar of 
the aſſembly, they pleaded that the term for 
Ahe exerciſe of their power was expired, and 
therefore they could not perform any legal 
act; but juſtified the meafure ſtill further 
by a reference to the old charters and ſta- 


tutes of Britany. The conſequence was, = 


that, being a ſecond time ordered to the bar, 
they were deprived formally of the rights 
of active citizens, till by a ſolemn act they 
ſhould declare their ſubmiſſion ; and a tem- 
. porary chamber was eſtabliſhed for the ad- 
miniſtration of. juſtice in Britany. | 
he corruption which had pervaded all 
:the old tribunals of juſtice, indeed, appeared 
ſcarcely leſs to attach to that of the Chatelet 
than to the provincial adminiſtrations. In 
5 acquitting the baron Bezenval, marſhal 


Broglio, and the FE de Lambeſq, they 
55 7 # My 8 1 * | at 
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at once aſſerted the ſacred independance of 
the laws, and demonſtrated their own regard 
to juſtice. To condemn the ſervants of an 
exiſting government for obedience to the 
commands of. their ſuperiors, is to puniſh | 
the guiltleſs, while the really criminal eſcape; 
and to try men for offences againſt the rights 
of the people, while the actual conſtitution 


of the country has denied them any, is to 


try them by an ex pgſt facto law, But, in 
the ſacrifice of the marquis 'de Favras, this 
tribunal forfeited the honour it would other» 
wiſe have acquired in the eyes of good men, 
and enveloped their own. proceedings in a 
veil of myſtery unbecoming a free govern- 
ment, and which fixes an indelible fin 

upon their own characters. 
This unfortunate gentleman inherited 
from nature an enterpriſing genius, and: an 

| exalted ambition, He had been ſucceſſively 
a captain of dragoons, and firſt lieutenant of 
the Swils guards in the ſervice of Monſieur.” 
He had married a princeſs of Anhalt Schaam- 
burgh, who had been perſecuted by her fa- 
mily on account of her attachment to the 
Roman catholic religion ; and, by his ſpirit 

5 „„ and 
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and addreſs, had obtained an imperial re- 
ſcript to oblige the-prinee her father to allow. 
his daughter a penſion of one thoufand 
florins. The marquis de Favras engaged 
deeply in the troubles of Holland in 1785 
and having undertaken to raiſe a regiment - 
for the ſervice of the patriotic party, he 
formed a connection with a M. Tourcaty, | 
who engaged to furniſh him with troops, 
The peace, however, which was forced upon 
the Dutch by the military mediation of the 
king of Pruſſia, diſconcerted his projects, 
and induced him to turn his attention to 
the inſurrection in Brabant, as a proper field 
for the diſplay of his talents. His patriotic 
connections in theſe countries, however, had 
not converted him to the democratic {ide of 
the queſtion in his on. Connected by birth 
with the ariſtocracy, and in habits of inti- 
macy with the great men of the court, he 
was ſuppoſed to have been privy to the plan 
of carrying off the king to Metz, He was 
one of the firſt to wear the white cockade 
on the 2d of October; and on the 5th he 
had requeſted M. de St. Prieſt to furniſh 
him and 2 number of volunteers with horſes | 

9 8 from 
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from the royal ſtables, in order to diſperſe 
the rabble, and deprive them of ro ar- 
tillery. 

Alter the eſtabliſhment of the king and 
the aſſembly at Paris, the marquis de Favras 
was accuſed of entering into a further con- 
ſpiracy, the object of which was to engage 
a number of men, under the pretence of 
raiſing a regiment for the ſervice of Brabant, 
who were to enter Paris by different ways, 


to maſſacre M. de la Fayette, M. Bailly, 


and M. Neckar, and with or without his 
conſent convey the king to Peronne. Mon- 
ſieur, the king's brother, was alſo ſuſpected 
of being at the head of this conſpiracy. In 
the courſe of his proceedings, he renewed 
his connection with Tourcaty, in order to 
engage his ſervices in raiſing men: this 
perſon had introduced him to another of 


the name of Morel. Theſe were his prin= 


cipal agents; and in concert with theſe men 
he actually applied to M. Chomel, a mo- 
neyed man in Paris, to negociate a loan i in 
the name of Monſieur. 

The news of this ſuppoſed nd 
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was no ſooner abroad, than the whole city 


was in a ſtate of confuſion. Monſieur lew 


to the Hotel de Ville, to explain to the ma- 
giſtrates the nature of his connection with 
M. de Favras. He ſtated, that in 1772 that 
gentleman entered into his Swiſs guards, 
and declined the ſervice in 1775, from 
which time he had never ſpoken with him. 
That finding himſelf diſappointed from the 
| troubles of the nation in the collection of 

his revenues, and not wiſhing to apply to 
the public treaſury, he determined to ſolicit 
a private loan; that M. de Favras had been 
recommended as a proper. perſon to nego- 
cCiate this buſineſs, and had actually effected 
it with Meſſieurs Chomel and Sertorius, 
bankers; but that he had never had any 
perſonal communication with the marquis 
de Favras on this affair, or on any other. 
He appealed, in his juſtification, to his con- 
duct in the aſſembly of the notables; and 
aſſured the magiſtrates, that he had ever 
been a moſt firm friend to the revolution. 
The diſcourſe of Monſieur appeared to ſa- 
r both the magiſtrates and the national 
. 1 aʒſſembly; 
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aſſembly, though ſome of the patriotic wfi- 
ters have ſtill continued to doubt of his in- 
nocence. ton bee $5, tag 
MN. de Favras was arreſted on the 26th of 
December, but was not brought to trial be- 
fore the gth of February following. The 
principal evidences againſt him were Tour- 
caty and Morel, who ſtated the facts, which 
have been already related, in accuſation: and 
theſe were corroborated by the teſtimony of 
a M. Marquie, who had been a ſerjeant in 
the French guards, had diſtinguiſſied himſelf 
in the taking of the Baſtille, and was now 
ſub- lieutenant of one of the centre compa» 


| nies, On the 6th of October this perſon 


had been extremely active in ſaving the 
lives of the gardes-du- corps; and, in con- 
ducting the king to Paris, was obſerved to 
ſhed tears. It appeared that the marquis 
de Favras had had ſome interviews in pri- 
vate with M. Marquie, in which he at- 
tempted to infuſe into his mind ſuſpicions 
that the French guards were no longer to 
be entruſted with the honour of guarding 
their monarch, which was to be committed 

entirely to the citizens; he inſinuated, that 
Of they 
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they ought to reſume their former appella- 
tion; and preſented him with a Ae 
the title of which was, Open your eyes.” 
To all this the marquis replied, in his Py 
| fence, that conſidering himſelf, as he was, 

without money, without men; with no 
confidants but two ſuch perſons as Tourcaty 
and Morel, the groſs abſurdity of projecting 
ſuch a plot as he was accuſed of was a ſuffi- 
cient anſwer to the ealumny; and obſerved, 
that the evidence of the two firft witneſſes 
was ſo contradictory and inconſiſtent with 
each other, that their n ought to de 
conſidered as of no weight, © 

A third witneſs, more formidable than 

any of the others, was however produced, 
and this was M. Chomel. He did not 
pretend that M. Favras had communicated 
to him any particulars ſimilar to thoſe which 
were ſtated by the other witneſſes; but 
aſſerted, that he had talked with him of a 
much more feaſible project, which was, to 
aſſemble all the diſcontented party on the 
frontiers of the Netherlands, under a pre- 
tence of taking part in that diſpute, until 


they ſhould form an —_— ſtrong enough | 
to 
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to invade France from different quarters; 
which was to be followed by a reinſtate- 
ment of the parliaments, and all the diffe- 
rent branches of the old government which 
had been deſtroyed. | 
On the firſt day of the trial of M. de 
Favras, the mob had endeavoured riotouſly 
to aſſemble ; but they were diſperſed by the 
maſterly conduct of M. de la Fayette, and 
the fidelity of the French guards, and long 
before his condemnation the eity was re- 
ſtored to perfect tranquillity. 

It is plain that the evidence againſt this 


= uohappy gentleman was by no means ſuf. 


ficiently deciſive to juſtify a verdict againſt 
him. At the moſt, his crime was little 
more than converſation, the expreſſion of | 
a wiſh to overturn the government, with- 
out the leaſt probability of ſucceſs in the 
execution of it; even this, however, he 
moſt ſtrenuouſſy denied, He aſſerted, that 
| he was not diſaffected to the new order of 
things, and only wiſhed to ſee his ſove- 
reign enjoy in ſafety and tranquillity that 
| ſhare of authority which was conſiſtent 
with a free government; and that, in all 


. . 
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the projects he had ever entertained con- 
cerning the levying of troops, he had no- 
thing farther in view than to puſh his for- 
tune in the ſervice of Brabant, He pleaded 
his cauſe with all the energy and confidence 
of conſcious innocence, with all the elo- 
quence and argument of a moſt accom- 
pliſhed mind—in vain. 'The temper of the 
people, it was ſuppoſed, required a victim, 
and this corrupt tribunal was determined it 
ſhould not want one. He was found guilty, 

and condemned to be executed on the 19th 
of the ſame month. If we may credit the 
report of ocular witneſſes, there. neyer was 
diſplayed greater vigour of mind, greater 
force of character, or more exalted courage, 


than was manifeſt in the conduct of the un- 


fortunate convict, at a moment the moſt 
trying for human nature. From that period 
till his execution his fortitude never forſook 
him. On the fatal day he was dreſſed at 


an early hour, and. with peculiar decency 


and care. He requeſted that he might be 
attended in his laſt moments by the curate of 
St. Paul's church, and profeſſed, with a ſo- 
ber but fervent piety, his firm belief in the 
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great truths of the goſpel, and his hope of 
a joyful reſurrection. He was drawn in a 
cart to the place of execution, his head 


and feet naked, his hair looſe and flowing, 
and dreſſed, agreeably to the ſentence, in a 


white robe over his own clothes. When 
arrived before the principal gate of Notre 
Dame, he defired to be conducted to the 
Hotel de Ville, where he would reveal, he 
faid, important ſecrets. He there dictated, 
with his uſual calmneſs, a long proteſtation 
of his innocence. He declared that neither 
in July, September, nor October, he had 


been privy to. any conſpiracy to carry off 


the king. His earneſtneſs in the king's 


ſervice on the Sch of October had pointed 


him out, he ſaid, to a great lord who was 
engaged about the king's perſon, as a pro- 
per man to obſerve the motions of the po- 
pulace. This great perſon (probably tlie 
prince de Luxembourg) was, at that time, 
apprehenfive of an inſurrection in the ſuburb 
of St. Antoine; he therefore employed M. 
de Favras to procure intelligence, in order 
that, in ſuch a caſe, meaſures might be ta- 
ken for the king's ſafety, and preſented him 


with 5 
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with one hundred louis to diſcharge his ex- 


pences in this inquiry, On this account, 
and on this only, he deelared, he had ap- 


plied to Toureaty and Morel, and had 
founded M. Marquie with reſpect to the 
ſentiments of the French guards. It is ſaid 
moreover, but on what authority we cannot 


aſcertain, that he aſked the judge who at- 


tended him on the occaſion, * whether, if 


he were to explain himſelf more openly, it 
would make any alteration in his favour?” 


and that, upon the judge aſſuring him that 
it was impoſſible to defer the execution of 


the ſentence, he replied, © In that caſe, my 


ſecret ſhall die with me.” 
At eight o'clock in the evening M. de 


Fayras deſcended from the Hotel de Ville, 
and proceeded to the place of execution 
(furrounded with lamps and torches) with 


a firm ſtep, and with the utmoſt com- 
poſure exhorted his friends not to lament 
his fate. The whole of the ferocious multi- 
tude, who waited for and rejoiced in his 


death, was moved. The curate of St Paul 


fainted, When at the foot of the ſcaffold, 


the marquis exclaimed, « Citizens, I die an 
innocent 
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innocent man. Pray for me.” The whole 
aſſembly trembled ; the executioner himſelf 


was overwhelmed with emotions of grief; 


the moſt awful ſilence enſued for ſome mi- 
nutes, and was only broken by the intrepid 


ſufferer himſelf calling out to the execu- 
tioner to do his duty. After hanging the 


uſual time, his body was. delivered to his 
OR ͤ 7 5 
Such was the fate of this unfortunate no- 


bleman; — unmerited, certainly, if we are to 


judge only from the evidence which is be- 
fore the public; and if among his papers, 


which were ſeized, any more convincing 


teſtimonies were found, they ought to have 


been fairly exhibited to the world, whatever 
the rank of the perſons whom they might | 


involve. Either the public ought to have 
been ſatisfied of the guilt of M. de Favras, 
or he ought to have been acquitted. What 
1s moſt extraordinary is, that about the ſame 
period a M. Augeard was accuſed before the 
fame tribunal of a ſimilar crime; and a pro- 


ject in his own hand writing for carrying 
off the king to Metz was produced, which 


| Project he had himſelf communicated to M. 


de 
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de Clermont Tonnerre ; and yet, difficul a 
it may be to reconcile fuch contradictions, 
this man was ſolemnly acquitted, while the 
elegant and accompliſhed Favras was con- 
demned and executed. | 
Wile the Chatelet was thus detiomini- | 
vilty employed, the national aſſembly was 
proceeding in its patriotic labours. Several 
decrees which reflect honour on their libe- 
rality of ſentiment were paſſed. Among 
theſe we ſhall only mention the derree 
_ which declares all perſons, whether profeſſ- 
ing the catholic religion or not, eligible to 
all offices and employments of the ſtate; 
and that which aboliſhed the barbarous feu- 
dal principle, which attached infatny to the 
_ deſcendants of perſons executed for crimes, 
and which, with us, is ſtill retained under 

the unphiloſophical term, corruption of blood. 
On the th of February the king voluntarily 
| Tepaired to the national aſſembly; and la- 
menting, in a long diſcourſe, the malignant 
efforts of the enemies of the new conſtitu- 
tion, he declared ſolemnly, that he would 
defend it to the laſt moment of his ex- 
iſtence; and that, in concert with the queen, 
2 ; 8 it 
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it ſhould be his conſtant endeavour to edu- 


' cate his children in the ſacred love of liberty. 


The applauſe which was beſtowed on this 


; diſcourſe was mingled with tears of joy and 


gratitude. As ſoon as the king was retired, 
the - aſſembly decreed a moſt loyal addreſs ; 
and profiting by the occaſion, it was alſo 
determined to adminiſter immediately to all 
the members preſent the civic oath, and it 


was enacted that thoſe who were abſent 


os | 


ſhould not be permitted to take any part in 
the deliberations till they had ſubmitted to a 
ſimilar ceremony. The example was followed 
by the whole city of Paris; and at the ſame 
time a,addreſs to the provinces was decreed 
embly, to announce what they 
y effected, and what they ſtill 


propoſed to do for the entire regeneration 


| ſubſided. At Beziè 
by the ſeizure 


of the empire. 
The diſorders of 


e kingdom had hot yet 
a riot was occaſioned 
ſome contraband falt ; and 
five perſons were hanged by the mob. The 


caſtles of the nobility in many parts of the 


kingdom were pillaged ; nor did thoſe of 


the moſt decided ws eſcape. That 2 
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M. Charles Lameth was plundered ; and 
that of the duke d'Aiguillon was threatened, 
but was ſaved by the activity of the national 
guard. As the only remedy, therefore, to 
theſe diſgraceful proceedings, the aſſembly 
was obliged, in addition to the riot act for- 
merly mentioned, to paſs a decree, which 
made the municipality reſponſible for what- 
ever damages might enſue from riotous aſ- 
ſemblies of bro of in any part of the 
kingdom. 

Te continuance of theſe acts of violence 
furniſhed the parliament of Bourdeaux with 
a pretext for exciting the country againſt 
the new conſtitution: and a kindygf report 
was drawn up by the chamber of Vacations 
there, of the grievances which the ney ar- 
rangements had brought upon the country. 
As ſoon as this matter was known to the 
national aſſembly, it N with much 
violence for ſome days; byt they at length 
diſmiſſed the magiftrates ofthe Parliament 
with a gentle reproof. | | 

If the gentlemen of the robe ontended 
with their uſual chicanery and addreſs, tlie 
WS of the clergy was not leſs violent. 
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It muſt indeed be confeſſed, that the pro- 
perty which the latter had at ſtake was 
much more _— e than that of the 
former; and their claim to that property 
was much ſtronger than that which the 
legal profeſſion advanced in favour of their 
monopoly of juſtice. Theſe clamours were 
increaſed' by the apprehenſion that the 
church lands were ſpeedily to be put to 
ſale; and as a preparato gp, the abolition 
of monaſtic vows arid drders was agitated 
in the aſſembly. After a clamorous debate 
upon this ſubject, which i in its own nature 
ſcarcely admitted of any, it was decreed, 
Future the aſſembly would ſanction 
no mOnalfic vows in perſons of either ſex: 
that Mie monaſtic orders were from 1 * 
moment ſuppreſſed in France: that every 
individual confined in monaſteries, of either 
ſex, might" be immWiately releaſed from 
their monaſtic 2 by giving in their 
declaration to Me municipality, and that 
fuch ſhould be entitled to a certain penſion; 
but that houſes ſhould be provided for the 

: Keceptione! and ſupport of ſuch as ſhould 
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not be diſpoſed to take e of this 
decree.” 

During the diſcuſſi of this topic in the 
aſſembly a voice oe requiring that a 
decree ſhould be paſſed, ſolemnly declaring 
that the Roman catholic religion was the 
eſtabliſhed religion of the ftate; and this 


was followed by a violent clamour, that the 


church was in danger. M. Dupont replied, 
that there could not be a doubt that the 
Roman catholic r@igion was the religion 
of the ſtate, ſince they had appropriated 
more than 80,000,000 (or four millions 
ſterling) annually to its ſupport. To put 


an entire termination, however, to all ſimi- 


lar debates, the aſſembly decreed, „ that the 


attachment of the nation to the Roman ca- 


tRolic religion ought not to be doubted, 8 
ſince the ſupport of that form of worſhip 
held the firſt rank in the public expences. 

Theſe proceedings were ſpeedily followed 


by a decree, authorizing the ſale of the 


church lands to the amount of eighty mil- 

lions of livres; to be diſpoſed of from time 

to time as the legiſlature ſhould direct. In 
4 Z ae 
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the mean time it was determined, that a 
number of aſſignats, or notes of credit upon 
theſe lands, to · be accepted in payment on 
their ſale, ſhould be Mued into circulation. 


Some regulations were alſo made reſpectii g 
the ranſom of the feudal rights, and tile 


temporary adminiſtration of the tithes. 
Several other financial arrangements were 


adopted for the eaſe and convenience of the 


people, and for the encouragement of com- 


merce. The taxes upag l&ther, oil, ſoap, 


ſtarch, and iron, were all aboliſhed. But 
the moſt popular ſtep of the legiſlature was 
to annihilate for ever the odious and oppreſ- 
five droit de gabelle, or  falt-tax, which had 
for ages been the cauſe o continual ſeditions 
among the people. Theſe were replaced 


by a ſmall addition to the territorial taxes. 


The tax on tobacco has ſince been abo- 
* liſhed; ; and from that period tobacco and 
© falt have become, what they were not before, 
conſiderable articles of commerce in France. 
In fine, that no unlawful reſtriction ſhould 
remain upon commerce, they trade to the 


Eaſt Indies was declared free 2 e ta 


the whole nation. 


* 
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In the mean time the aſſembly was not 
inattentive to that great and neceſſary taſk, 
the reform of the juriſprutſence. , In almoſt 
every nation of Europe the laws are founded 
upon an equivocal baſis; the ſtructure is 
heterogeneous and inconſiſtent, and the 
practice conſeguently difficult, expenſive, 
and uncertain., They are either founded 
upon the voluminous code of the Roman 
law, or they are derived from feudal princi- 
ples, which are now obſolete and barbarous. 
Thus the ſources of European juriſprudence 
have no connection & analogy with the 
manners or the ſpirit f the times; and the 
Practice of the ea is neceſſarily ſome- 
times in contrad ton to the principles of 
the feudal laws,” and at others abſurdly di- 
rected by them. The precedents which are 
founded upon theſe uncertain and pablolets of 
principles are too voluminous to be uſeful, * 
too d contradictery to be juſt. - The laws 
themſelves, iaſtead of eig ſimple, and ob- 
vious to the capacities of the people, are 
more deeply involvedꝭ in: my ery han the 
moſt abſtruſe ſpeculations of ſchool divinity: 
they are Aae not to ** -underſtood, but 
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to be diſputed; anq; the people are governed 
by a collection of maxims of which they 
know as little as of the code of China or 
Indoſtan. In no country was this the caſe 
more than in France, and in ſcarcely any 
were the expences of lawſuits more griev- 
ouſly oppreſſive. The aſſembly at once ſim- 
plified the laws; and placed juſtice within 
the reach of the poor, by ordering that it 
ſhould be gratuitou/ly adminiſiered. It re- 
ſtored the excellent inſtitution of juries in 
criminal caſes; though, for what reaſon it 
would be difficult tQeviſe, they omitted to 
extend that inſtitutiog to civil cauſes, where 
it is ſtill more 8 an a e ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice. » 

The abolition: of the Gudal.s nd. * 
fected materially the revenues of ſome gf 
. the princes of Germany who had poſſeſſions 
in France: to theſe the French legiſlature 
+ decreed a compenſation ; but the prejudices | 
or the, policy ajjhthg/c deen did not 
permit them to accept of any. 
In the regulatign & their auf Weſt India 
colonies a ſtill more difficult talk was im- 
poſed upon the national aſſembly; and as 
1 of theſe 
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theſe affairs have been much ſpoken of, but 
not generally underſtood, we ſhall endea- 


vour to ſtate them as authentically as we 
can, and as copiouſly as our limits will ad- 


mit. When the national aſſembly firſt pro- 
claimed the rights of men and citizens, the 
ſugar iſlands trembled, in the apprehenſion 
that the two moſt cruel outrages againſt hu- 
manity, ſlavery and the flave trade, were 


about to be abolifhed. The enlightened po- 


licy of the united ſtates of America had ſet 


the example; and a confiderable majority 
of the people of G 


Britain demanded 
the abolition of thegfjave trade with a per- 
emptory voice. The moſt unjuſt ſuſpicions 
had pervaded the iſlands of the intentions 


of the negroes; which united to the diſtruſt 
in which the planters held the views of the 


aſſembly, contributed to produce a general 


| ferment in the minds of the whe 1 inhabi- 


tan | 
St. Donſtge Ae deſtined to 15 

the fatal theatre of commotion and of blood- . 
ſhed. This mand is vided into thbee pro- 


vinces, the north, the ſouth, and the weſt; 
but RE are RE: under one governor 


general, 
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general, and one intendant. It appears that | 


fo early as the month of June 1789, the 
deputies: from this iſland negotiated with 
the miniſter of marine concerning the new 
form- of government which was intended 
for the colony. It was, however, the 27th 


of September before any thing deciſive was 
determined; and then the miniſter of mas. 


rine addreſſed to the governor and inten- 


dant an order to convoke the inhabitants | 


for the pupoſe of forming a legiſlative aſ- 
ſembly for interior regulation, &c. 

The miniſter's lter arrived too late in 
the iſland; three caſymmittces were already 
formed for the three provinces ; thoſe of the 


ſouth and weſt ſtill preſerved a communica- 
tion with the adminiſtration, and with the 


metropolis ; but that of the north, which 
was aſſembled at the Cape, manifeſted very 
different principles, It declared that the 
full power of the northern province was le- 
gally veſted in iclelf; and that Any other aſ- 

ſembly would be ſeditious, anch would ra- 
ther obſtruct than promote the fe-eſtabliſh- 


ment of order. It preſumed to control the 
executive er 5 15 1 in their 


4 functions 


* 5 


i ſhades bet 
who formed a conſiderable 
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5 functions for. a time the public officers; but 
it nevertheleſs intercepted the miniſterial 


diſpatches, made ſome alteration in the taxes, 
and in the adminiſtration of juſtice; it 
even impriſoned M. Dubois, deputy procu- 
reur-general, for having ſaid that the ſla- 
very of the negroes was an infraction of ge- 
neral liberty. The neceſſary conſequence 
was a conteſt between the committee and the 
executive power. M. Peynier, the gover- 
nor, annulled by a decree of the ſupreme 
council all the reſolutions of the committee; 
forbad the impriſonment of M. Dubois, and 
ordered an account of all theſe facts to be 
tranſmitted to the national aſſembly. On the 
other hand, the decree of the governor and 
council was declared invalid by the rebel- 
lious aſſembly, who choſe a commander in 


8 chief of their militia, and were proceeding 
to hoſtile meaſures; but the prudence and 


moderation of M. de Peynier for a while at 
leaſt repreſſed their violence. TOR 
Ihe frag people of colour (ſo all the 
en black and white are termed), 
art of the po- 
* ſhare of the 


wy pre 


pulation, and poſſeſſed a gr 
Ty 0 


— 
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property of the iſland, conducted themſelves 

in a very different manner. The unjuſt | 
arrogance of the whites had placed them in 

a ſtate of degradation, and inſulted with op- | 
probrium every perſon who bore the {malieſt- | x 
relation to the deſpiſed African race. As 

the abolition of all abſurd and oppreſſive 
prejudices was one of the firſt principles 
ſanctioned by the French revolution, theſe 
e perſons were induced to hope 
that the day was at hand, when a barbarous 
prejudice, which branded them with the 

ſeal of infamy, ſhould no longer exiſt. In 

the courſe of November 1789, the people of 
colour were aſſembled in the difierent pa- 
riſhes for the purpoſe of advancing a modeſt 

claim to the common rights of citizens, and 

on the 19th they preiented an humble me- 
morial to the aſſembly adapted to that pur- + 
pole. Such an act of inſolence, as it was 
termed, irritated at once the offended. Pride 

of the whites; they cauſed the deputies to 

be arreſted; and threatened to hag them on 

the ſpat, if they refuſed to diſc] the name 

of the perſon, who drew up their addreſs. 

It proved to 15 M. . Procureur 
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of the king. He was therefore immediately 
ſent for and interrogated. He declared, 
with a becoming firmneſs, that he was the 
author of the paper which they termed 
ſeditious, and proclaimed himſelf the de- 
fender of the cauſe. Without further cere- 
mony or proceſs, they ordered his head to 
be ſtruek off by the common executioner, 
and the ſentence was inſtantly performed. 
The outrages and perſecution which pre 


eommenced upon the people of colour im- 
mediately after this tranſaction knew no 


bounds. On the nights of the 26th and 
27th of November the whites of the com- 
mittee of Aquin, in three bands, fell upon 
their habitations, under the pretence of 
ſearching for treaſonable correſpondence. 
Among others, theſe ruffians repaired to the 
houſe of a M. Labadie. This reſpectable 
old gentleman was at that moment repoſi 7 
quietly in his bed. They burſt open his 
_ door, and informed him, without further 
preface, Mat they were come for his head. 
3 _ muſkets were inſtantly 
fired at him, and his ygung child was 
| murgered at his ſide, Th = deſperately 
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wounded, he had ſtill ſtrength enough left 


to defend himſelf; and as they knew he 
had one hundred and fifty negroes by 
whom he was adored, and whom a ſingle 


2 call would have brought upon them, 
they conſented to a kind of compromiſe, 


that they would ſpare his life for the pre- 
ſent, if he would make no reſiſtance, but go 
along with them and ſubmit to a trial. 
He was immediately, without dreſſing his 
| wounds, put to the bar; and after a mock 
examination his head was. about to be taken 
off, had he not been reſcued from the exe- 
eutioner by the intrepidity of a perſon of 


the name of Maigret, who came to his aſ- 


ſiſtance at the head of a ſmall party. 
With a patience and magnanimity highly 


honcurable to the people of colour, they 
tranſmitted an account of theſe proceedings 


Fo the national aſſembly, and declared that, 
whatever might be the reſult of their pe- 


tition, they would ſubmit to its deciſion, 


Such was not the language M the white 
coloniſts, of their deputies, and bf the mer- 
| chants who traded with them. They repre- 

ſented all n of the other party 
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as inſolent and treaſonable, and denounced” 
no lefs than deſtraction on the colony, 
ſhould any reſolution in favour of the black 
inhabitants be paſſed by the legiſlature. 

In this dilemma, the committee appointed 
by the national affembly for regulating the 
affairs of the colonies took the unfortunate 
determination to temporize, and not to effect 
any thing of a definitive nature. By their 
recommendation à decree was paſſed, which 
authorized the inhabitants of every colony 
to make known their ſentiments to the af- 

ſembly, concerning that plan of interior le- 
giſlation which would be moſt conducive to 
their proſperity; which ſanctioned the ille- 
gal aſſemblies already elected, and recom- 
mended in places where there were none 

the ſpeedy election of ſimilar bodies. To 
the decree was annexed a declaration, that | 
the aſſembly would not innovate directly 0 
indirectly any ſyſtem of commerce, with 

which the welfare of the colonies was con- 
nected :” Which declaration was generally 

waere as a ſanction of the African ſlave 


This decree, nn was paſſed on the 
8th 


2 
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8th of March 1790, was certainly well in- 


tended, but it was as certainly a moſt inju- 
dicious meaſure. The aſſembly had not 
the daring inhumanity to decree deciſively 


the ſubjugation of the free people of colour; 


but it had not the courage to do them juſ- 


tice, to reſtore them to the common rights 


of citizens, and annihilate a ſenſeleſs preju- 


dice founded ſolely on a difference of com- 
plexion. By leaving the adjuſtment of the 


government to the coloniſts themſelves, they 


might be ſaid to have paſſed an act ſubver- 
ſtve at once of all order, and declarato 


civil war; and unfortunately the prelimi- 
nary article to this adjuſtment was unde- 


fined; for they had left undetermined the 
deſcription or claſs of men who were to ac- 
compliſh+ the very object of the decree. 
Hence, and hence only, have originated 
thoſe, | dreadful conteſts and inſurrections 
which have deſolated the iſland of St. Do- 
mingo z conſequences which the ſagacity 
and penetration. of Mirabeau anticipated, 
and would have averted. He and M. Ca- 
zales both aſcended the tribune to deprecate 
the paſſing of the dre hut ſuch was the 


TH: influence 
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Influence of the coloniſts in the n, 
that they were not heard. f 
We have already intimated, that a com- 
mittee was appointed for the purpoſe of in- 
quiring into the expenditure of the public. | 
money in penſions and donations ; and it 
was found that a regiſter was kept by 
the miniſters, under the name of the red 
book, in which every penſion or gift was 
entered in the hand-writing of the comp- 
troller-general of the finances, and checked 
by the king himſelf. At the preſſing in- 
mace of the committee, this book was 
communicated to them on the 15th of 
March, The communication was made 
under ftrong circumſtances of reſerve and 
delicacy. The king entreated that the pro- 
fuſe expences of his grandfather might be 
kept from the public eyez and the com- 
_ mittee promiſed M. Neckar, it is ſaid, that 
no part of it ſhould be divulged which 
„might in any reſpect hurt the feelings of 
his majeſty. The poſſeſſion of ſuch a de- 
poſitory was however too important an ad- 
vantage in the hands of the popular party 


nor to be employ ; it was, therefore, not 
- 1 without 


oft 
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without ſurpriſe and indignation that M. 
Neckar ſaw this regiſter in a few days com- 
mitted to the preſs; and when he demanded 
why they had preſumed to publiſh. it with- 
out the permiſſion of the aſſembly and 
the king, he received for anſwer, © That 
as to the aſſembly, they were certain of its 
approbation; and as to the king, they were 
not his repreſentatives.” Of this proceeding 
we can only obſerve, that it would not have 
been eaſy for the committee to reconcile the 
ſuppreſſion of this catalogue of public de- 
predations with their duty to their conſtitu- 
ents; but certainly the publication ought to 
have been conducted in a manner more 
Honourable to the repreſentatives of a great 
nation. 

The publication of the _ book diſcloſed 
_ a ſeries of extravagance and iniquity perhaps 25 

unparalleled. Such was the profuſion of one 
miniſter alone, M. Calonne, that under his 
ſhort adminiſtration it appeared that, inde- 
pendent of their immenſe revenues, the two 
brothers of the king had committed depre- 
dations on the public treaſury to the amount 
of nearly #200 millions ſterling; that upwards 
Vor. I. 3 r¾ ͤ ' 0⁵ ñ 
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of 1,100,0001. of this had fallen to the ſhare 
of the count d' Artois; and that the ſame 
miniſter had undertaken moreover to diſ- 
charge the debts of this prince, amount- 
ing to nearly one million ſterling beſides; 
Among the donations and benefaQtions alſo, 
ſome appeared of the moſt ſingular deſcrip- 
tion: among others was recorded a preſent 
of 600, ooo l. to an individual for his :mport- 
ant ſervices; and theſe ſervices ſo import- 
ant to the ſtate were, that he was maitre 
A in to his own _ madame de Po- 
Hgnac? 4 35 | | Bu : ; 

' IHE gresdent Which took place, up- 
on the publication of the red book, between 
_ *the miniſter of finance and M. Camus and 

the other members of the committee of pen- 
ions, contributed greatly to the deſtruction 
f M. Neckar's popularity, which was al- 
ready on the deeline. Another objection 
which was raiſed againſt him by his enemies 
related to his plan of creating a board of 
treaſury, which ſhould have a conſtant con- 
trol, and which ſhould be continually occu- 
pied in apportioning the expences of the 
fate; ; but the _ circumſtance which, 1t 
26 appears 
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appears they were able to inſiſt upon in op- 
poſition to this plan of the miniſter was, 
that his board was chiefly ſelected from the 
members of the national aſſembly, and they 
had already decreed that none of their mem- 
bers could accept of appointments under the 
executive government. Another more rea- 
ſonable cauſe, which accelerated the un- 
popularity of this great and upright mini- 
| ter, was, that he had not been forward to 
promote the creation and circulation of aſ- 
ſignats, though it certainly appeared the 
only meaſure which was likely to reſtore 
the finances, and retrieve the credit of the 

nation. | ; 
M. Neckar was not the cls one of the 
| king's miniſters who fell under the diſplea- 
ſure of the people. The count de St. Prieſt 
was ſuſpected (and that was ſufficient in 
France) of treaſonable deſigns. A M. 
Bonne Savardin, who was connected with 
M. Maillebois, had engaged in carrying on 
a negotiation between that general and the 
ex-princes, to effect a counter-revolution. 
Upon. an information, however, given, to 
the commuter of reſearch by M. Maſſot de 


9 | OE Grand- 
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Grand-maiſon, ſecretary to M. Maillebois, 
the whole ſcheme was detected. The gene- 
ral himſelf fled; but M. Bonne Savardin 
Was ſeized, and among his papers were 
found minutes of a converſation between 
him and M. St. Prieſt, which indicated, it 
was laid, ſome diſaffection in that miniſter. 
The other members of adminiſtration were 
ſcarcely more popular; and but little con- 
fidence was repoſed in the patriotiſm of 
either M. de la Tour du Pin or the ink 
biſhop of Bourdeaux. 

Suſpicion and diſcontent were not indeed 
_ confined to the metropolis, but ſeemed at 
this unhappy period to pervade the whole 
kingdom. At Lyons a corps of volunteers 


was inſtituted, who refuſed to mix with the 


city militia; and but for the judicious con- 
duct of the Swiſs regiment d'Ambert, which 
was quartered there, the whole city might 
have become the theatre of the moſt ſhock- 
ing barbarity. At Toulon, a formidable 
| inſurreQon took place among the workmen 
in the arſenal, under the pretence of de- 
manding the liberty of three ſailors who 
were confined for ſome offence, and it was 
| : with 
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with difficulty quelled by the national guard. 

At Marſeilles two regiments of infantry and 

two hundred dragoons were ſtationed un- 

der the command of M. d'Ambers, colonel 
of one of the regiments. This officer is 
accuſed of having groſsly inſulted the na- 
tional guard. Be this as it may, his conduct 
proved in ſome way offenſive to the pa- 
triotiſm or the prejudices of the municipa- 
lity and the citizens. An order was ob- 
tained from the king for the removal of the 
regiments ; but as the commanders appeared 
rather tardy 1 in the execution of this order, 
a troop of young men, to the number of 
thirty, concerted a ſtratagem for the purpoſe 
of ſeizing forcibly the fortreſs, and expelling 


the garriſon, which they ſucceſsfully effected 


on the night of the 29th of April. The 
fortreſs, with thoſe of St. Nicholas and St. 
John, were demoliſhed: on the latter of 
theſe forts human nature had been for al- 
moſt a century inſulted by a Latin inſcrip- 
tion: © This tower was erected by Louis 
XIV. leſt his faithful people of Marſeilles 


\ ſhould become infatuated with the love of 


Dore: ona | . 
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Ina ſimilar inſurrection at Valey-e, the 
viſcount de Voiſin was torn by the popu- 
lace from the hands of the national guard, 
and murdered. In his pocket the traces of 
a treaſonable correſpondence were ſaid to 
be found ; though ſuch evidence, we muſt 
confeſs, ought always to be regarded with 
ſuſpicion, ſince, if there is a deſign to take 
away the life or character of any man, no- 
thing is more eaſy than to forge a letter. 
On the other hand, the enemies of the 
revolution were not leſs forward than their 
adverſaries in exciting diſturbances and in- 
ſurrections. Religion was a pretext which 
was eagerly ſeized by the diſaffected, and 
the fanaticiſm of the multitude was but too 
ſucceſsfully wrought on. In the metro- 
polis, the populace took but little intereſt 
in the fate of the church ; and though the 
_ clergy had aſſembled in the church of the 
Capuchins, St. Honoré, to proteſt againſt 
the fale of the lands, and the proceedings of 
the national afſembly, their declaration, like 
all impotent menaces, produced only a ſmile 
of contempt. In the courſe of this proceed- 
ing, they reproached the aſſembly for not 
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having formally declared a national religion: 
„Why, faid Mirabeau, have they not 
reproached us for neglecting to declare that 
the ſun is the ſtar of the nation, and that 
no other ſhall be acknowledged or permit- 
ted to regulate the ſucceſſion of day and 
night?“ 

In the provinces, the efforts of the = 
tory clergy were more ſucceſsful. In the 
ſouth particularly, which had been the the- 
atre of religious war, and where the two 
parties of catholic and proteſtant ſtill re- 
garded each other with a due degree of 
theological animoſity, the conſequences 


were truly ſerious. At Toulouſe, the pious 


| ſeaſon, when they celebrated the maſſacre 


of the Albigenſes was choſen for the circu- 
lation of an inflammatory addreſs. On the 


18th of April a large aſſembly of fanatics 


was collected in the hall of the Great Ku | 


guſtins: hence they adjourned under the 

command of a M. du Barry to the Seneſ- 

chaſſce, where the apoſtle of this cruſade, as 

a maſter- piece of policy, contrived ſome- 

where to conceal the buſt of the king. 

Some young men of the national guard, 
FT" 4 5 however, 


5 
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| however, happening to diſcover it, fortu- 


nately contrived to turn the plot againſt its 
author: for immediately on diſcovering 
the buſt, they drew their ſabres, and ſhout- 


ing Vive le roi] they forced their officers, 
and many others who were ſuſpected of ill 


deſigns, to take the civic oath. The muni- 
| cipality ſoon after appeared; and having 
quelled the tumulr, they ſtrictly forbad the 
renewal of theſe treaſonable aſſemblies. 
What was only a feeble and abortive at- 
tempt at Toulouſe was at Montaubon a 
moſt alarming commotion. The proteſtants 
of that place amounted to about one-ſixth | 
of the population. They lived in perfect 
harmony with the catholics, and compoſed 
in conjunction with them the national 
guard, a body of men devoted to the new con- 
ſtitution and to the ſervice of their country. 
As it was found impracticable to diſſemi- 
nate the principles of diſtruſt or diſunion 
through this body, a plan was concerted by 
the ariſtocratic party to raiſe up another mi- 
litary force in oppoſition to it, and a corps 
_ of volunteers was inſtituted. In eſtabliſhing 
the mynicipality wy: the ſame party had 
| taken 
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taken care to fill the vacant offices with 
their creatures; and one of the firſt acts of 
| theſe magiſtrates was to demand from the 

commander of the national guard the keys 
of the arſenal where the arms were depo- 
ſited. The requiſition was peaceably com- 
plied with, and it proved the firſt effect of 
a fatal conſpiracy. After ſome other pro- 
ceedings which indicated a, ſettled ſyſtem 
of hoſtility, about the beginning of April 
meetings were held in the churches, for the 
avowed purpoſe of petitioning the aſſembly 
to preſerve the epiſcopal chair 'of Montau- 
bon, and the religious houſes; while no 
means were omitted in theſe meetings at 
the ſame time to inflame the populace 
againſt the national guard, as a body chiefly 
; compoſed of infidels and heretics. In oppo- ' 


ſttion to theſe hoſtile ſteps, the patriotic 


ſoldiers adopted in their own defence only 
the peaceable meaſure of tranſmitting to the 
national aſſembly an account of theſe pro- 
ceedings, and at the ſame time of endea- 
vouring to prevent the creation of new com- 

panies of volunteers, by a declaration that 
they were ready to enrol in the old compa- 
. | nies 


' 
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nies every citizen who manifeſted a diſpo- 
ſition to ferve his country. While affairs 
remained in this ſtate, the municipality ap- 
pointed the 1oth of May for viſiting the 
five religious communities, and making the 
inventory of their effects, agreeably to the 
decree of the 26th of March. The com- 
miſſioners were no ſooner named to pro-—- 
ceed upon this duty, than they found them- 
ſelves interrupted by a riotous mob com- 
poſed chiefly of women : ſoon after a fimi- 
Aer aſſemblage was collected oppoſite the 
| houſe of the commandant general, and 
another at the Cordeliers, breathing indig- 
nation and deſtruction againſt the heretics. 
The municipality was then fitting, and the 
patriots earneſtly beſought them to permit 
the national guard to arm for the relief of 
the city. The company of dragoons, which 
was chiefly compoſed of proteſtants, were 
particularly obnoxious to the mob, who ex- 
claĩmed that it was now time to ſacriſice 


ſteſe heretics. Inſtead of permitting them 


to arm in their own defence, the perfidious 
magiſtrates ordered the dragoons to retire. 
To retire was now become impoſſible with- 

5 5 Van 
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out the imminent riſk of their lives. In this 
deſperate extremity they took the reſolution 
of throwing themſelves into the corps-du- 
garde, where with a few bad arms they hoped 
to make ſome ſtand againſt the fury of the 
populace. Unfortunately they were with- 
out ammunition, and the mob directed a 
deſperate and continued fire againſt the win- 
dows of the corps-du-garde. It was in vain 
that the beſieged hung out a white hand- 
kerchief as entreating clemency. In the 
very act of ſubmiſſion five of the dragoons 
were killed, and the mob immediately-be- 
gan to pull down the walls, Happily-the 
regiment of Languedoc was ſtationed not 
far diſtant, and in this dangerous eriſis ar- 
rived time enough to ſave the lives of the 
remaining dragoons. The regiment was 
juſt ſtrong enough to protect them, as they 
were conducted, covered with blood and 
wounds, from the ſcene of their ſuffer- 
ings to the common priſon, where the en- 
raged multitude ſtill continued aſſembled, 
moſt brutally aſking for their heads, and 
exclaiming, © Down with the nation !”. 

The news of theſe intolerant -proceedings 
: - $4 
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no ſooner reached Bourdeaux, than a pa- 
triotic army was detached for the purpoſe 
of avenging the cruel outrages committed 
on their fellow-ſoldiers, and reſtoring the 
tranquillity of Montaubon. From Tou- 
louſe a ſimilar expedition proceeded. The 
_ regiment of Languedoc refuſed to act againſt 
theſe patriotic armies, though urged by its 
commanding officer, who was in the ariſto- 
cratic intereſt, Fortunately M. Dumas, the 
commiſſary of the king, arrived in time to 
prevent a conteſt which would probably 
have terminated in a dreadful carnage. At 
his inſtance the detachment of Bourdeaux 
retired without entering the city, and the 
priſoners were honourably releaſed, and 
carried in triumph to Bourdeaux. 

The ſame indecent ſcenes which had been 
rehearſed at Toulouſe and performed at Mon- 
taubon, were repeated at Nimes. The popula- 
tion of that city amounted to about fifty 

thouſand ſouls, the quarter part of whom 
were proteſtants. No religious diſtinction was 
obſerved in forming the national guard, nor 
was It till after many efforts that the ſpirit of 
fanaticiſm could be excited in the inhabitants. 
3 . When 
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When the municipality, however, came to 
be elected, the prieſts and monks were afli- 
duous in engaging the citizens by oath not 
to give their vote to any proteſtant. By a 
ſimilar courſe of intrigue and faction, M. 
Marguerites, one of the noble and proteſt- 
ing members of the aſſembly, was elected 
mayor; and his inſtallation was marked by 
a proceeding which was a proper omen of 
what was to follow. At Nimes a number 
of pikes or halberds had been manufactured 
for the purpoſe. of arming the catholic 
party; and at the ceremony of his inſtal- 


lation, ſeveral perſons of the militia ap- 


peared armed with ' theſe weapons, contrary 
to the expreſs order of the commandant of 

the national guard. | | 
The following day, one of thi agen 1 
who had in this manner tranſgreſſed the 
orders of his commanding officer, was re- 
proached with his diſobedience. He re- 
plied, that he was authoriſed by the mayor. 
A proteſtant ſerjeant who happened to be 
preſent obliged the other to follow him to 
that magiſtrate, who denied the fact, and 
ordered the catholic ſerjeant to be impri- 
ſoned 
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ſoned for half an hour. Such a ſentence 
was conſidered rather as a triumph than as 
a puniſhment; and he was no ſooner re- 
leaſed, than with an immenſe troop of 
deſperadoes he repaired to the houſe of 
the proteſtant ſerjeant, who was fortunate 
enough to eſcape by a back way. The 
alarm ſoon ſpread in almoſt every quarter; 
the proteſtants were every where attacked, 
and ſeveral of them grievouſſy wounded. 
The city continued in a ſtate of ferment, 
oweing to the deſirę of the magiſtrates to diſ- 
arm gradually the national guard, and in- 
ſiſting on their taking, beſides the uſual civic 
oath, a particular oath of obedience and 
ſubmiſſion to themſelves. On the 21ſt of 
April twenty companies were aſſembled for 
this purpoſe, when the general cry was, 
Long live the king, down with the nation, 
cut the throats of the. blacks!” ſo they 
. termed the proteſtants. In a few days after- 
wards an incendiary libel was diſtributed 
among the regiment of Guyenne, entitled, 
_ « Important advice to the French army; 
the anti-patriots in general, and even ſome 
companies of the military, put on the white 
3 cCockade, 
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cockade, the fignal of rebellion; ſeveral tu- 
mults were excited by conteſts between the 
different parties; and on the 4th -of May 2 
the devaſtation and carnage would have 1 
been univerſal, had not the regiment of 
Guyenne inſiſted on the mayor proclaim- 
ing the martial law, which once more re- 
ſtored tranquillity and order. 

M. Marguerites was cited before the na- 
tional aſſembly to anſwer for theſe diſorders; 
but his defence was ingenious, and the ten- 
derneſs of his colleagues for a member of 
their own body prevented the infliction of 
puniſhment. On the 4th of June the diſ- 

Contents and diſorders were renewed before 
the gate of the palace, where the eleQoral 
body were aſſembled. The rebellious com- 
panies who had worn the white cockade 
would forcibly -prevent the dragoons and 
the regiment of Guyear2 from forming the 
patrols, -and doing the regular duty of the 
city. They openly attacked the unarmed 
dragoons, fired on the citizens from the 
windows, and intrenched themſelves in a 
tower adjacent to the houſe of M. Froment. 
After ſome attempts at a parley, which it is 
„ „„ faid 


- 
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faid were broken by the firing of the ariſto- 
crats, the regiment of Guyenne forced the 
tower ; and on both ſides about twenty-four 
perſons were killed. 

Innumerable jealouſies took place 8 
the officers and ſoldiers of the different regi- 
ments; and in one of theſe conteſts the viſ- 
count de Mirabeau ran off with the colours 
of his regiment, but was purſued, and obli- 

ged to ſurrender them. In the capital the 
ſame cauſes operated to promote diſunion 
and diſtruſt; and this, united to the haſty 
and impetuous ſpirit of the French nation, 
was frequently on the point of betraying 
them into the moſt deſperate exceſſes. - An 
inſtance of this kind occurred on the 19th 
of May, which is worthy of being recorded. 
On that day an unfortunate man was de- 
tected in the act of ſtealing a fack of oats. 
Some ſoldiers of the national guard took 
him immediately under their protection, 
and were conveying him as a priſoner to the 
Chatelet; but the populace, who were in 
the habit of infliting ſummary juſtice, tore 
him from the ſoldiers, and were in the act 


of . him to death with their clubs, 
| when 


* 
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when the marquis de la F ayette happened 
to paſs by the horrible ſcene. He plunged 
inſtantly into the thickeſt of the mob, and 
in deſpite of their outeries and menaces 
ſeized the perſon who had begun the tu- 
- mult, and conducted him with his ,own 
hands to the Chatelet. He next delivered 
the unfortunate criminal from the mob; 
and, exhorting them to diſperſe, and con- 
duct themſelves like orderly citizens, had 
the happineſs to ſee the tumult entirely ſup- 
preſſed, and the people return to their 
houſes, full of the praiſes of the man who 
had ſo intrepidly reſcued them from their 
own, phrenſy, and prevented them from con- 
taminating themſelves with human blood. 

An unexpected event, which occurred 
about the middle of May, excited the atten- 
tion of the national aſſembly to one of the 
moſt important queſtions that can agitate 
a political ſociety. The diſpute which took 
place between Great Britain and Spain, con- 
cerning Nootka Sound, became extremely 
embarraſſing to the politics of France. The 
ſtrict alliance which for almoſt a century 
had ſubſiſted between the nations of France 
Vor. * 2 and 


* 
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and Spatn, ſtrengthened by the once ing. 


olable bond of family connexion between 
the reſpective courts, rendered it probable - 
that a demand would be made by the latter 
for the ſtipulated aſſiſtance: on the other 
hand, a war might be fatal to the naſcent 
liberties of France; and the love of freedom 
which dignifies the Britiſh nation rendered 


her an object of veneration with the French 
_ patriots, On the 14th of May, M. de 


Montmorin communicated to- the national 
aſſembly the preparations for war in which 
the neighbouring powers were engaged, 


and the precautions which the king had 


thought neceſſary to adopt for the preſerva-, 
tion of his dominions. The diſcuſſions into 
which this communication led were as va- 
rious as the alarms which it excited: the 
leſſer objects were, however, all at length 
abſorbed by one important queſtion— To 


whoſe hands ought the nation to delegate 


the right of making.war and peace ?” 
Two oppoſite opinions for a conſiderable | 


period divided the aſſembly. The count 
Clermont Tonnerre, Meſſrs, de Serent, Vi- 


rieu, Dupont and others, defended warmly 
7 : the 


— 
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the coriceflion of this prerogative to the 
king—They ſtated, ' that the conſtitution 
originally eſtabliſhed two diſtin& powers, 
the legiſlative arid the executive: The one 


was intended folely to expreſs the public 
will; the other to execute jit That under 


the latter of theſe predicaments fell the right 


of directing the public force; for the de- 
fence or for the advantage of the nation — 


Thai general pridiples and general laws are 
the objects of legiſlation; but that tlie de- 
tail of political action fell entirely within 


the province of executive goveriment.— The 


proceedings of popular afſemblies; they ad- 
ded, are neceſſarily too low. and too public 
in a buſitiels where ſecrecy atid diſpatch are 
commonly required. Miniſters too ate re- 
ſponſible to the nation for theif ednduct; 


but to the members of the national aſſem- 


t bly no reſponſibility whatever is attathed : 
and if miniſters are found to be not free 


from corruption, experience equally evinces 


that the members of legiſlative bodies are 


not leſs expoſed to temptation. England; 

ſo remarkable for its jealouſy witli reſpect to 
its 3 has delegated to its monarchs 
| 2 2 | this” 
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this formidable prerogative, ad has only 
thought. it neceſſary to guard againſt abuſes 
buy the authority which the legiſlature re- 
tains over the treaſures of the nation. If, 

in ſine, faid theſe advocates of regal power, 

we have reaſon to dread the folly or the 
depravity of a monarch; is there no reaſon 

to apprehend thoſe: rapid movements of po- 

-Pular enthuſiaſm, that falſe and national 
pride, that unfounded and haſty reſent- 

ment, which ſo W agitate mixed 

and numerous aſſemblies? Þ> 5 
Among the orators — 5 = TTY =, 

- the contrary ſide of the. queſtion, were 
 Mefirs. d'Aiguillon, Garat, jun. Freteau, 
Jellet, Charles Lameth, Sillery, Petion, 
- Robefpierre, &c.—In. wiſhing to confine 
to the legiſlative body the right of making 
peace or war, they urged, that the only 
proper - judges of the expediency of war 
- were thoſe who were to feel its inconve- 
niences; and not thoſe who were far re- 
moved from all experience of its evils— 
That the entering into a war could; not 
- be conſidered as a mere function of execu- 


tive government, non: conſiſts only in 
: ; putting 
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putting. the exiſting, laws. in execution— | 
and that the ſecrecy and. diſpatch for which. 
the partiſans , of the royal Prerogative ſo, 
ſtrongly pleaded, were indeed eſſential; to 
the conduct of military operations, but 
could» ſcafcely, be neceſſary to. the act of 
declaring, war. They proved from hiſtory, 
that the ruin of, moſt nations had been 
effected by the falſe glory of their rulers. 

8 They ridiculed. the imaginary control that "7 
legiſlature might be. thought to poſſeſs, after 
the commencement. of hoſtilities, by wirh⸗ 
holding. ſupplies; ſince- the ſafetyy the ex 
iſtence of a ſtate was, committed by the de- 
claration of war and to ſay we will with- 
hold ſupplies, is to ſay ade will nat. . efend 
ourſelves. —They, « doubted the efficiency* of 
that reſponſibility which was attributed to 
miniſters ; ; and demonſtrated that there was 


5 4 for erronequs Perg, ; "and , 
that even corruption and intrigue might 0 
not unfrequently ſhelter themlflves under | 
ſome. of theſe pretences.—Thele arguments 
were enforced by a reſolution, propoſed by 

M. Fetion —4 that the French nat on re- 
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| nounced for ever all idea of conqueſt, and con- 

fined itſelf entirely to defenſive war; which 

was paſſed with univerſal acclamations. 
From this collifion of ſentiment a third 


opinion aroſe, which, while ! it contradicted 


5 in ſome meaſure, ſerved at the fame time 


to conciliate the others; and this was, that 
to the king ſhould be confided the prero- 
gative of announcing to the afſembly the 


neceſſity of war or peace, and after a ſo- 


lemn deliberation, i it ſhould- be declared on 

the part of the king of the French in the 
name of the nation.” This was nearly 
the opinion Which was ſupported by the | 
count de Mirabeau; and though much ob- 
loquy was thrown pon him While the af- 


fair continued under deliberation, which 


was to the 22d of May, it was at Tength 


| vidtorious. - i 


On the Lick of June the alſembly went 


„ 


; of the death of Dr. 5 Franklin ; and nearly = 


— 


about the ſame period the expencęs of the | 
civil lift were ſettled at twenty-five millions 
per annum, or about 1,2 50,000 . ſterling; 5 
and the dowry « of the q queen at four mi! Hor 
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or 200,000 l. per annum ſterling. The civil 


liſt of France included - iſt, the king's per- 


ſonal expences, and thoſe. of the queen; 
the-odweation of n bre children, and a 


Emily: ad, he buildings; ; the ae men- 
ble, &c. of the crown; 3d, the royal milita- 
ry eſtabliſhment, viz. the body guards, &c. 
However liberal this allowance may at firſt 


* ſight appear, if we recollect the immenſe 
domains which the reigning family brought 


10 the nation, ic will perhaps not appear 


enormous: ' beſide that, Whatever the par- 


ſimonious ſpirit of reꝑublicaniſm may allege, 
it is always ſound policy to attach hy the 
ſtrongeſt intereſigghe head of the ſtate to 


_ M6 ſupport of the conſtitution. A million 


a year is too little to bribe ſo numerous a 


repreſentation, biennially elected, as that of 


France; and yet it is ſuch as would enable 


the monarch to live in a ſtate becoming the 


chief magiſtrate of a great nation. 15 


Theſe meaſures were followed on the 
14th and the ſucceeding days by a ſeries 2 


of decrees relative: to the civil conſtitution 


| ofthe clergy, In theſe, the injuſtice which | 
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we muft confeſs had been done to that 
body of men was in ſome degree compen- 
fated, by the wiſe regulations which pre- 
vented the extreme poverty of tke inferior 
orders, and Which reſtrained within mode- 
rate bounds the income of the higher clergy. 
But whether" they acted wiſely in eſtabliſh- 
ing an elective prieſthood, or whether the 
improved mode of election which was adopt- 
ed in France would Have been preventive 
of thoſe evils to wich ſuch an inſtitution 
is liable, where the old forms of of election 
Ae preſerved; are ne en are 
Fe to be tried. ASE 00 
The Amd) hs frareely and 
this arduous taſk; before it ventured upon 
a meaſure which drew immediately upon 
them the cenfure and indignation of all Eu- 
rope— F 5-4 meafure, which was the- firſt to 
awake that malignant jealouſy with which 
the privileged orders and their dependants 
in every civilized country have ſince con- 
tinued to view the French revolution. Early 
in the month of June, the mayor of Paris 
had communicated to the aſſembly a plan 
bor the celebration of a grand confederation, 


in 
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* which the repreſentatives of: the nation, 
the; king, the ſoldiery, and all who were in 
oſtenſible ſituations, Thould ſolemnly and in 
the face of the whole nation renew their 
oaths of fidelity to the new conſtitution; 
and this confedetation was decreed to take 


place on the 14th of July, in hbnour of the 


taking of the Baſtile, and & the firſt eſta- 
bliſhment of Gallic liberty. On the 19th of 
June, therefore, after decreeing civic honours 
to the conquerdrs of the Baſtile, the patri- 
dtic feelings of the aſſembly were raiſed to 


a high pitch of enthuſiaſm, by a deputation * 
of foreigners from every nation, who came 


to teſtify their reſpect for the new conſtitu- 
tion in a warm panegyric, and to requeſt a 
ſeat at the enſuing ſolemnity. They were 
anſwered by the preſident with dignity, and 
diſmiſſed with reſpect; and they had no 
ſooner retired, than M. Alexandre Lameth 


moved that the foreigners, and particularly 


the Germans, who might reſort to Paris to 
be ſpectators of the approaching ceremony, 

might not be inſulted by the repreſentation 
of their anceſtors, ' whom the vanity of 
Fon XIV, had cauſed to be exhibited. in 
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chains at the feet of his ſtatue. The depit« - 


roſe with indignation to demand that theſe 
monuments of regal inſolence ſhould be gf- 


all the falſe and panegyrical emblems which 


removed, and replaced by a repreſentation 


franche, taking advamage of the general 

enthuſiaſm, exclaimed, that he truſted he 
now ſaw the laſt moment of expiring va- 
nity, and propoſed the abolition of titles. 


the tribune at the ſame inſtant; and the for- 
mer road the outlines of a decree to that ef- 
fect, which he ſaid he had prepated two 


„ * 


ties of ſome of the provinces, which were 
repreſented in this ignominious ſituation, 
decorated the ſtatues of the kings ſhould, be 
of the beſt action of each of the monarchs. 


At this moment M. Lambel, a diſtin- 
guiſhed advocate and deputy for Ville- 


Meſſrs. Prefelne and La Fayette mounted 


months beim = | Ee oppoſed the 


» prive ene eee . er e | 
- moſt noble motive of emulation ?—What 
would you do, for inſtance, with the man 


whom Henry n. honoured with a brevet, 
_ which 


4 
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- recited * that he was created a count 


for having ſaved the ſtate?! 1 would 


Smit, ſaid M. Ia Fayette, the words cre- 


pted a count, and inſert only © that he had, 
ſaved the ſtate,” M. de St. Fargeau ob- 
ſerved, that the decree in queſtion would not 
impoſe any hardſhip "upon him, ſince he 
* was poſſeſſed of ſeveral counties and mayqui- 


fates, the titles of which he had never em- 


ployed. Many other members diſtin guiſhed 
' themſelyes in this debate, but none more 
than the viſcount de Noailles. Titles,“ 


| faid this nobleman,” © in this enlightened 


age can only confer honour where there is 
nothing internally to reſpect. We do not 


ſpeak of duke Fox, count Wathington, 


the marquis Franklin, but "of Charles Fox, 
George Waſhington, Benjamin Franklin. 


Permit me to add,” faid he, *to' ſo may 
excellent motions, one, the object of which | 


is to reſcue from diſgrace 2 part of our fe 
low-citizens, - Liveries, as a portion of the 


feudal fyſlem, ought to be aboliſhed.” To 


theſe motions was added another from M. 
fe Montmorency, for the ſuppreſſion of - 
rp e and the whole of them 
yas 
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was, moulded into a decree: by. M. eee. 
ler, and paſſ de. 11 

Theſe decrees, which 1 3 cb 
e by one party, and ſo much decried 
by the other, were in "themſelves really de- 
ſering neither of much Den ae -of much 


i 


K 


| — —.— nor of W e! for other 


countries. differently ſituated. The inconſilt- 
ency of mankind, is never ſo deciſively evinced 
8 as: when vanity is the ruling paſſion, ; The 


« 


- princes and the nobility of Europe had, be- 


held, with indifference, the plunder of the Gal- 
lican church; they had ſeen, without alarm, 
the virtual annihilation. of nobility. by the 
union of the three eftatey i in one houſe, and by 
the ſuppreſſion: of the feud al privileges: but 


when the unmeaning titles, titles without 


| function, titles without privilege; titles often 


without property, moſtly without legal claim, 


and frequently debaſed and degraded, came to 


be ſuppreſſed, then, and not till then, the ; 
ſtorm of +noble, and of regal indignation 1 Was 


at once excited, and the alarm-bell was 
= 4 ſounded againſt the evils of F rench.1 innova- 

tion. In this country in particular, no 
33 | compa- 
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ceompariſon can be inſtituted but with an 
invidious deſign between the Britiſh houſe | 
of peers ahd' the! .nobleſſe of France. No 
reſemblance exiſts between them, nor is 
there either any thing to be feared or to be 
deſired from the example. In France the 
nobleſſe amounted to penn, af 200,000 
perſons; in England to not more than 300. 
In France the whole race was Wannen - 
England only the eldeſt ſor, and the reſt of 
the family is returned to theataſs of private 
citizens. In England nobility is father title 
attached th a certain function; in France it 
was privilege attached to a titles The houle 


of peers of Great Britain is a member of 45 


the ſtate, a legiſlature ard a ſupreme court 
"nf Juſtice ; in France nobility was ſomething 
without deſignation, without function, with- 
out reſpectability. There the nobility form- 
cd a peculiar caſt or tribe which diſdained 
to mix with the reſt of the nation; in Eng- 
land there is ſcarcely a family which is not, 
or bas not been, in ſome manner allied to 
the nobility, and all are equal except the | 
actual repreſentatives. of noble families. In 


F rance the offices and emoluments of the 
e : ſtate 
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ſtate were monopolized by, the bien int 


England they are equally: .open to every 
commoner. In reality no titles were legal | 
in France, but thoſe of the few who were 


termed peers of France : the reſt were af- 


fumed at the pleaſure of the perſon ; and 
it was only neceſſary to be of a noble family, 


Ain order to decorate themſelves with what- 


| ever title ſounded moſt agreeably to the ear 
of the individual. When the nobleſſe were 
| Gifrobed,of their feudal privileges, chen in 


ruth and reality they were aboliſhed. When 
| They ceaſed to repreſerit their own body, 
when the power of the nation was veſted in 


nn afſembly choſen by the people, then ranks 
were in” reality levelled ; for rank without 


power will ſoon ceaſe to be ſuch, and no 
longer deſerves the name. As to liverics 
and armorial bearings, they are trifles, which 
were, on the one hand, beneath the notice 
of the national aſſembly, and on the other, 


their abolition can never be a matter of ſe- 
. rious difapprobation... with men of ſenſe 
be principal motive for paſting theſe de- 


recs was, doubtleſs, that no badge of ſepa- 
ration Inns diſtinguiſh the privi- 
: 7 woo 
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| leged eaſt from the Teſt of the nation, and n 
that no regular order might ſubſiſt, thus 


diſtinguiſhed, inimical to the new conſtitu- 
tion. But could the aſſembly have foreſeen 


* 


. 


what a degree of odinm' this tranſaction was & 


to bring upon their proceedings, they would 


T have been greatly wanting in prudence not” 
.to have declined the meaſure ; but the more 


+ reaſonable conjecture is, that they did not 


foreſee it. They conſidered it as an act 


much more indifferent and leſs .invidious 
chan many which they had paſſed; and 
conceived that, where no perſon was de- 

prived of any thing ſubſtantial; no perſon 

would conceive himſelf EE in- 
jured. ' 

In the mean Ame the parse for the 
general confederation proceeded with con- 

ſiderable rapidity. The Champ de Mars, ſo 


famous for having been the rendezvous of 


- the troops which in the pfeceding year were 


intended to overawe the capital, was choſen 


bor this ſolemnity. This piece of ground, 
which is about 400 toiſes, or 800 yards in 


diameter, is bounded on the right and left 
; by * trees, and * at the further 


4˙ͤÄ enn_ 


* 


- 
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4 extremity a view of the military 3 
In the middle of this vaſt plain an altar was 
erected for the purpoſe of adminiſtering the 
civic oath ; and round it, an immenſe am- 
+ Phitheatre was thrown up, of a league in 
circumference, and capable. of containing 

four hundred thouſand ſpectators. The en- 
trance into the Champ de Confederation (as 
it was now called) was through triumphal | 
arches. The [king's throne Was. placed un- 
der an elegant pavilion i in the middle, and 
on each ſide of it were ſeats for the mem- 

bers of the natiollal aſſembly. 1 

Io thouſand workmen were — 
upon this immenſe labour; but the citizens 
of Paris, fearing leſt the preparations ſhould 
not be completed at- the appointed period, 
flocked from every quarter to aſſiſt in the 
undertaking. Not only the, military, but 
the clergy, and even the ladies, lent their 

cheerful afliſtance. | With aſtoniſhment 5 
ſſtrangers beheld the moſt delicate and ele- 
gant of the female ſex dragging the wheel- 
barrow, or handling with willing, but ſome- 
times ineffective endeavours, the weighty 
mallet or the ſpade. The provincials, who 
| 1 de 
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came from the remoteſt parts of the king“ 
dom to join in the confederation, emulated 


the citizens in their ardour and enthuſiaſm ; 


and the work was completed, ſo as both with 


reſpect to time and manner to hes Tone 
| e =: e 


The i important 14th of July at length ar= | 


fed The national guards of the depart- 
ments, diſtinguiſhed by their reſpective 
ſtandards, the battalions of infantry, and 


the different troops of cavalry, the marine | 
of France, and the foreigners who ſerved _ 


under its banners, being all arranged in mili- 
tary order, the king and the national afſem- 
bly took a ſolemn -oath to maintain the 


\ 


conſtitution ; the armed citizens repeated it 


amongſt the applauſes of innumerable ſpec- 
tators. They ſwore to live free, or die; and 


this oath was taken on the ſame day through 


the whole extent of the kingdom. 
Previous to the confederation, the duke 


d' Orleans deſired leave to return and aſſiſt 


at this auguſt ceremony. On the receipt 
of his letter, M. de la Fayette aſcended the 
tribune, and explained his motives for hav- 


ing adviſed the departure of the duke; 


For L Az ; HQ 
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_ © which were in brief, © that he apprehended 
an ill uſe might be made of his name, while 
preſent, in order to diſturb the public tran- 
quillity. Theſe reaſons, M. de la Fayette 
added, did he believe ſtill ſubſiſt, though he 
faw nothing to make him apprehenſive at 
' preſent for the public ſafety.” The duke 
arrived on the 11th of July, and, after firſt 
renewing his civic oath in the national 
aſſembly, aſſiſted perſonally at the confede- 

ration, | | 


CHAP, 
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<-> to ado expeQation, the 
grand confederation was performed without 
tumult or confuſion, and nothing bur the 
weather, which was damp and unfavour- 
able, occurred to cloud or to diſturb the 
magnificent ſcene. Though to the eye of 
a philoſopher theſe ceremonies convey little 
more than the idea of a great national pan- 
_ tomime, yet in the minds of the populace 
this ſolemnity ſtamped an additional legality 
on the ptoceedings of the national afſem- 
bly, and ſtrengthened their hands. 

The legiſlature made an advantageous 
uſe of the calm which ſucceeded the con- 
federation, in completing the organization | 
of the judicial department. Judges or juſ- 
tices of the peace were to be elected in 
each canton, for the determination of petty 
differences; tribunals for the adjudication 
of more important cauſes were eſtabliſhed 
in diſtricts; and a tribunal of caſſution, or 
court of appeal, was appointed for the 
whole kingdom, where, under certain re- 

ſtrictions, the proceedings of the inferior 
courts might be reviſed, Courts of cri- 
minal 
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minal juſtice were eftabliſhed in each of 
the departments; and a high national court, 
for the trial of crimes againſt the Nate, com- 
pleted the edifice, One inſtitution, how: 
ever, demands our attention, and we believe 
it was peculiar to the new juriſprudence 
of France. Boards of conciliation were 
appointed in every diſtrict, where the par- 
ties in a ſuit were to be cited perſonally, 
and where every means were to be em- 
ployed to effect an amicable termination, 
before the cauſe could be brought to a hear- 
ing before the ordinary courts of juſtice. 


Family arbitrators were alſo authorized to 
terminate petty diſputes between near rela- = 
tions, and the forms preſcribed in all theſe 


caſes were the ſimpleſt that could be in- 
vented. We have already remarked chat 


the trial by jury was only adopted in cri 
minal caſes ! an ariſtocratic writer obſerves 


on this ſubject, with ſome archneſs, that - 


«Ye trial by jury would alfo have been 
eſtabliſhed in civil cauſes, if there had not 


been too many lawyers in the conſtituting ; 


aſſembly. ? This is indeed not the only ob- 
jection to the new juriſprudence of France, 
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ſince Oy is much room to doubt whether 
temporary and elective judges can ever be 
adequate to the purpoſes of ſubſtantial juſ- 
tice. Notwithſtanding theſe defects, how- 
ever, the code was deſerving of ſome admi- 
ration for its fimplicity, its conſiſtency ; wor. - 
the gratuitous adminiſtration of juſtice ; for 
the eaſy acceſs which the pooreſt ſubject, 
when injured, might have to the means of 
redreſs; for the diſcouragement which it 
held forth to litigious and vexatious con- 
_ teſts: and howeyer the French revolution 
may be cenſured, in this part of the conſti- 
tution other nations may find much wor- 
thy of imitation, and many inſtitutions 
for the obvious eaſe and enge of the 
people. | 

With reſpect to the pecuniary intereſts 
of the republic, it was alſo decreed that the 
legiſlative body ſhould annually determine 
the ſum total of the public expences and 
contributions; and that, under the, direc- | 
tion of the king, an adminiſtration ſhould 
be eſtabliſhed in each department, with an 
| inferior or ſubordinate one in each diſtrict, 
for the regulation and collection of the re- 
yenue, 
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venue. The police of each city or commu- 


nity was committed to Wi educa Ne een 
buy the citizens. 


To replace the 1e ſalt tax, and the other : 
odious and oppreſſive impoſts, which had 


been aboliſhed, the aſſembly impoſed an eaſy 
land-tax upon immoveable property, and a 
poundage upon perſonal property and an- 


nuities ; a tax upon patents, and a ſtamp ta 


upon contracts and other writings, Theſe 


taxes were however but ill paid; and to re- 


medy the deficiencies of the revenue, con- 


tinual emiſſions of aſſignats became neceſſary; 
and even to ſupply the want of current coin, 


which had been greatly leſſened by the con- 
tinual emigrations, it was thought proper to 
iſſue aſſignats for the ſmalleſt ſums. But 
paper credit, however reſponfible the bank 
on which it is dependent, is always attended 
with a temporary inconvenience. It circu- 
lates with leſs facility than ſpecie, and com- 
monly increaſes the balance of exchange in 
| e of foreign nati6ns. | 
Several decrees of leſſer moment, but 
which refle& credit on the liberality and 
viſdom of the aſembly, were paſſed about 
. . 
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this period. That in particular which re- 
ſtored to the proteſtants thoſe poſſeſſions of 
which their anceſtors had been deprived by 
the revocation. of the edict of Nantes, is de- 
ſerving of the higheſt encomiums ; and that 
which aboliſhed for ever all 1 
taxes levied upon the Jews, was at once 
politic and juſt. Theſe were followed by the 
abolition of the execrable droit d' aubaine, 
which aſſigned to the king the property of 
all aliens not naturalized, who died in 

France. | 

In the fate of the unfortunate 8 the 
tribunal of the Chatelet had evinced them- 
ſelves not the moſt unexceptionable judges 
of the competency of evidence. A ſtill more 
embarraſſed and dubious affair involved them 
in ſome diſgrace ſoon after the confederation. 
That tribunal was charged by the aſſembly 
to take cognizance of the tranſactions of the 
th and 6th of October. On the 7th of Au- 
guſt they brought their report ſealed to the 
bar of the aſſembly, and in a pompous ad- 
dreſs lamented the ſevere taſk which their 
duty to their country had impoſed upon 
them; and concluded with informing the 
aſſembly 
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aſſembly that two of their own' body were 
among the principal criminals. The aſſem- 
bly heard this denunciation with horror and 
conſternation ; the report of the Chatelet 
was referred to a committee; and the mem- 
bers againſt whom it was pointed appeared 
to be M. d' Orleans and M. Mirabeau the 
elder, whom they accuſed of a conſpiracy to 
murder the queen, and to place M. d' Orleans 
upon the throne. The procedure of the 
Chatelet was printed; and before the com- 
mittee had time to make their report, ſo 
incompetent was the evidence, and ſo in- 
concluſive the reaſoning, that though 

neither M. d' Orleans nor M. Mirabeau 
were at that time great favourites with 
the populace, the public voice had already 
acquitted them *: on the 2d of October 
eres 


It is by no means certain, however, that they were 
puiltleſs of the charge; but the error of the-Chatelet 
was in not ſufficiently inveſtigating the evidence: and 
this is one among the many proofs that the French 
(and even thoſe among them who are moſt practiſed 
in forenſic proceedings) have no correct notions as yet 
of the adminiſtration of juſtice. In all their judi- 
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therefore the afſembly decreed, that on a full 
examination there was no cauſe of accnſa- 
tion againſt them. 'Others were alfo in- 
volved in the proceſs ; but this unpropitious 
commencement fo totally annihilated all con- 
fidence in the tribunal to which the proſe- 
. cation was referred, that the affair was 
dropped, and probably the guilty were per- 
mitted to eſcape... 

Whatever might have been the motives of 
the Chatelet on this occaſion, it is certain that 
the ſpirit of party never was more violent in 
France than about the period of which we 
are now treating. The ariſtocratic body, who 
had previcuily ated chiefly on the defenſive, 
were now became the aflailants,and no means 
were left untried to plunge the nation into 
a Rate of confuſion. It muſt be allowed too, 
that the impatient and irritable temper of the 
French populace was an excellent engine ta 


cial proceedings a charge is dreſſed up in a ſtyle of 
_ deelamation, and the facts if plauſible are generally 
taken for granted; this was flagrantly the cafe in thoſe 
two molt horrid and atrocious tranſactions, the trial 
of the king, and of ws unfortunate and ill-treated 
- 6s | 

work, 
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work with ; and the jealouſy which exiſted 
between the ancient ſoldiery and the new 
militia afforded frequent opportunities but 
too favourable to the wiſhes of the malecon- 
_ tents. Petty tumults and continual diſtruſt 
were excited in the frontier provinces, in 
different parts of Flanders, Alſace, and Lor- 
rain, and a defection of ſome magnitude 
took place among the ſoldiery at Toulouſe: 
but what happened at Nancy was of a ſtill 
more ſerious nature, and deſerves a particu- 
lar detail. 15 
As far as we have been able to colle& : 
from the journals of the national aſſembly, 
and other authentic information, the follow- 
ing appears a juſt ſtatement of this dark and 
myſterious tranſaction. From the firſt eſta- 
bliſhment of the revolution, the French army 
had been in a ſtate little favourable either to 
patriotiſm or ſubordination. The majority 
of their officers were of the ancient nobleſle, 
and a mutual jealouſy exiſted between them 
and the private ſoldiers. Every inducement 
had been employed to ſeduce the ſoldiers 
from their duty; and when promiſes and 
Wannen, did not prevail, the moſt ſe- 
| Vere 
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vere meaſures were put in execution. The 
ſoldiers were frequently il} paid, and yet the 
moſt culpable profuſion had been made of 
the money voted for the ſupport of the army, 
ouch, by the evidence of a party of the na- 
tional guard of Nancy at the bar of the 
afſembly, was the ſtate of the garrifon in 
that city. The officers in general were ini- 
mical to the new conſtitution, and had made 
uſe of every temptation to deſtroy the at- 
tachment of the ſoldiers to the new arrange- 
ment. Theſe means proving unſueceſsful, 
they had adopted the moſt rigorous diſci- 
pline; they had withheld the pay of the 
ſoldiers, and even condemned them to run 
the gauntlet for demanding neceſſaries. 
They had endeavoured to perſuade the men, 
that all theſe acts were in conformity with 
the orders of the national aſſembly, which 
refaſed any longer to furniſh them with the 


uſual allowance of bread, and which was 


upon the point even of depriving them of 
the augmentation of pay which had been 
eſtabliſhed at the revolution. 

In the ſame ſpirit the utmoſt pains were 


4 employed to produce diſtruſt and mutual 
abhorrence 


; * 
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abhorrence between the citizens and the 
ſoldiers. Men were dreſſed in the uniform 
of the king's regiment (one of the regiments 
in garriſon there), and employed to wound 
and inſult the citizens. One of theſe per- 
ſons was taken, and baniſhed from the city 
at the requeſt of the regiment; at the ſame 
time, ſome young officers were encouraged, 
by their ſuperiors to behave in the moſt in- 
decent manner to ſeveral of the peaceable 
inhabitants; and even hired ruffians were 
engaged for the ſame purpoſe. Several of 
theſe were arreſted, and a court-martial ap- 
pointed, at the requeſt of the regiment, for 
their trial: but M. Bouille, who command- 
ed in the province, had ſet himſelf in oppo- 
ſition to this meaſure. One of the grenadiers 
who had been active in theſe proſecutions, 
was menaced in the moſt inſulting manner 
by an officer, who ſoon after deſerted to the 
king of Hungary. 

Wearied with theſe repeated diane 
and acts of oppreſſion, the regiment at length * 
threw off its allegiance, aſſerted loudly that 
they were wronged of their pay and their 
allowance, and demanded the regimental ac- 
| counts. 
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counts. M. Denou threatened with tlie 


| gauntlet all who preſumed to call for the ac 


counts. The regiment therefore immediately 
ſeized the military cheſt, and diſpatched 4 


dieputation to Paris, to repreſent theſe facts 


to the national aſſembly. 

The officers, however, took care to anti- 
eĩpate the repreſentation of the ſoldiers, and 
were too intimately connected with the mi- 


. Niſters, and ſome members of the aſſembly; 


to permit the complaints of the privates to 
be heard. The deputation from the regi- 
ment was arreſted at Paris. M. de la Tour 
du Pin, the miniſter of war, made a formi- 


dable repreſentation of the rebellious conduc 


of the regiment, The miſeries reſulting 
from a want of ſubordination, and the ne- 
ceſſity of an example, were echoed through 
the aſſembly. On the 16th of Auguſt, a 


ſevere decree was paſled, which authoriſed 


the commander in chief of the province to 


reduce the inſurgents by force. 
In the mean time, the other regiments in 
garriſon, the Swiſs regiment of Chateau- 


vieux, and the regiment of cavalry called 


Meſtre de Camp, irritated by ſimilar oppreſ- 
| |; ſions, 
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ſions, and much diſorganized by want of 
diſcipline, had concurred in the rebellion, 
had ſeized ſome of their officers, and were 

joined by great numbers of the populace. 

| The decree of the 16th was no ſooner 
made public than, from knowing the cha- 
racter of the commander in chief, the moſt 
ſerious conſequences were apprehended by 
all good citizens. The national guard of 
Nancy aſſembled, and offered to the regi- 
ments to undertake the part of mediators, 
and to ſend the terms of their ſubmiſſion by 
a deputation from their -own body to the 
national aſſembly. The deputation pro- 
ceeded immediately to Paris, and on the 
31ſt of Auguſt appeared before the aſſem- 
bly. On their repreſentation, the decree 
of the 16th was repealed, and commiſ- 
ſioners were appointed for the purpoſe of 
inquiring, minutely into the circumſtances 
of the caſe, and to puniſh the guilty, and re- 
ward the deſerving. 

Such- an arrangement however did not 
| fuit the views of the -perfidious and ſan- 
guinary Bouille, Without waiting the re- 
ſult of the deputation from Nancy, he haſ- 
7 tened 
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tened with a fatal raſhneſs (as was confeſſed 
even by his advocates) to enforce the decree 
of the 16th. He collected all the troops 
that he could aſſemble from every part, and 
fuch of the national guard as preferred 
a patriotic ſubordination to the immediate 
dictates of their feelings and their reſent- 
ments. In ſpite of their offers of ſubmiſ- 
_ Hon, he fell upon the regiments of Chateau- 
vieux and Meſtre de Camp; and after 
putting an immenſe number to the ſword, 
he completely routed ws and took four 
hundred priſoners. 

The king's regiment had been retained 
in their barracks by the exertions of ſome 
patriotic perſons who urged them to ſub- 
miſſion. Even when M. Bouille arrived, 
they were prevented from acting by the in- 
trepidity and virtue of a young officer of 
the name of Deſſilles. This intrepid young 
man, after urging his fellow-ſoldiers by 
every motive to ſubmit, aſſuring them that 
ſooner or later they would experience the 
juſtice of the legiſlature, placed himſelf be- 
fore the mouth of a cannon, which they 
were going to fire, He was forcibly drag- 


_ N ged 
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ed from this dangerous ſituation, but in the 

ſtruggle received three or four wounds, of 
which he afterwards died. | 

The news of this event was ert at 

Paris with horror. As M. Bouille had not 


exceeded the authority which the national 
aſſembly had unfortunately conceded to him 


by the raſh decree of the 16th, they could 
not legally inflict either puniſhment or cen- 
ſure upon him. The populace, however, 


who were not reduced to any ſuch dilemma, 


gave a full vent to their feelings; they 
_ openly accuſed M. Bouille of treachery, and 
a deſire to effect a counter-revolution, and 
even threatened the lives of the miniſters. 
In a word, the reſentment of the people 
ſeemed to menace the moſt dangerdus ex- 
ceſſes, which were only prevented by un- 
uſual circumſpection and care. It is only 
neceſſary to add with reſpect to this buſi- 

neſs, that in the month of December fol- 
lowing the aſſembly reverſed all its own 


| decrees againſt the inſurgents at Nancy, li- 
berated all the priſoners, and recompenſed 


| them as men who had unjuſtly ſuffered: at 
che ſame * they 1 88 public honours to 
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the memory of the brave Deſſilles, and placed 
his family under the protection of the ftate, 
The decline of M. Neckar's popularity 
has been already noticed. He had not 
raiſed himſelf in the eſtimation of the 
people by a pamphlet which he pub- 
liſhed on the abolition of nobility, or at 
leaſt of titles, which ſupported with much 
ingenuity the ariſtocratical order. Both 
previous to this ſtep, and after it, he muſt 
have felt the gradual loſs of the public 
eſteem, and poſſibly had for ſome time me- 
ditated a retreat from office. The meaſure 
was however probably accelerated by the 
popular clamours on the affair of Nancy, 
which involved him (certainly unfairly) 
with the reſt of the miniſters in that tranſ- 
action. On the 4th of September he ſent 
a letter of reſignation to the aſſembly, and 
pleaded his ill ſtate of health, which re- 
quired. his retiring to the baths in Switzer- 
land; though he dropped ſome diſtant in- 
timation of the uneaſineſs he had expe- 
rienced in his ſituation. It is not to the 
credit of the national aſſembly, that no 
puhlic notice was taken of this letter. The 
7 4 inflexible 
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ibflexible integrity of M. Neckar certainly 
demanded the higheſt veneration; his abi- 
lities entitled him to reſpect, and his ſer- 
vices to gratitude.— But, what is the grati- 
tude of public bodies! If, like one of his 
predeceſſors in office, he had retired, a 
public defaulter, infamouſly loaded: with the 
ſpoils of his country, only to be employed 
in exciting enemies, and provoking the moſt 
profligate combinations againſt her, could 
he have been treated with more marked 
contempt? ooo» 

The ſame parties, and the ſane factious 
ſpirit which prevailed in the army, per- 
vaded alſo the navy of France. The na- 
tional aſſembly had decreed the adherenee 
of the nation to all exiſting treaties, in 
which the family compact was neceſſarily 
included; and as England continued arm- 
ing on the Spaniſh diſpute, a fleet of thirty 
ſail was ordered to be equipped at Breſt, 
as it was uncertain how far France might 
be involved in the expected hoſtilities. The 
diſorders which took place among the ſea-- 
men at Breſt have been attributed to diffe- 
rent cauſes. On the 1th of September, 

REN . 
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| while the ſquadron was fitting out with all 
poſſible expedition, the Leopard arrived 


from St. Domingo, having on board a part 
of the refractory aſſembly, who, being diſ- 
folved by the governor, had embarked on 


board the Leopard, both to fave, themſelves 
from impriſonment, and to endeavour to 


make friends to their party in the mother 


country. As therefore the diſſatisfaction 
_ commenced on board this veſſel, on account 


of the admiral commanding a ſailor to be 
impriſoned for intoxication, it was ſuppoſed 
by ſome that the crew had been depraved 


by their communication with the rebellious 
members of the St. Domingo afſembly; ; 


while others have attributed it, perhaps with 
more probability, to the general ſuſpicion 
which the ſeamen entertained of their offi- 
cers, the majority of whom were of the no- 
bility, and poſſibly not well affected to the 
new conſtitution. © M. Menou, in a report 


from the military and marine committees 
on the 2 11ſt of October, attempted to fix the 


blame on the inactivity and inertneſs of the 


miniſters. This charge, however, did not 


pee well founded, "though it was fol- 
2 lowed 
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| lowed on the 27th by the reſignation. of the 
naval miniſter, M. de la Luzerne, who was 
ſucceeded by M. Fleurieu; the archbiſhop 
of Bourdeaux alſo reſigned about the ſame 
time; and M. Duport du Tertre, a man 
poſſeſſed of every great and amiable quality, 
was appointed miniſter of juſtice. On the 

' 16th of November M. Tour du Pin was 
replaced by M. du Portail.“ The admiral, 
M. Albert de Rioms, alſo reſigned, with 
many of the officers; and M. Bougainville 
was appointed to the command of the fleet. 
The malecontents were with ſome difficulty 
reduced to ſubordination ; but happily for 

France, ſhe was delivered from the ne- 
_ _ ceffity of engaging in a war by the con- 
vention which was foon after ſigned wa 
tween Spain and England. | 

Ws may be conſidered as a ſingularly for- 


* „This was the firſt of thoſe forced and violent 
ehanges of miniſtry which were the harbingers of the 
diffolution of all legal authority in France. On this oc- 
caſion M. Cazales pronounced a moſt eloquent diſ- 
courſe, in which he proved from hiſtory, that the legiſla- 
tive power interfering with the executive in the ap- 
pointment of the ſubordinate agents of government 
could be only attended with the ruin of the nation. 


i © 
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tunate circumſtance, that, amidſt all theſe 
diſturbances in the exterior parts of the 
kingdom, the new police of Paris had pre- 
ſerved the metropolis tolerably quiet. The 
diſcontent excited by the affair of Nancy 
ended without violence, On the 13th. of 
November, however, the tranquillity of the 
capital was once more diſturbed, in conſe- 
quence of a private diſpute, which ended 
in a duel between M. Caſtries and M. 
Charles Lameth, in which the latter was 
dangerouſly wounded, As every report is 
at firft exaggerated, the news was very ge- 

nerally ſpread that M. Lameth was killed; 
and the people, ever prone to ſuſpi- 
cion, immediately conceived the formidable 
idea of a general conſpiracy ſucceſſively to 


aſſaſſinate all the patriotic. members. An 


immenſe mob was preſently aſſembled at 
the hotel de Caſtries, which they proceed. 
ed to ſpoil and deſtroy. M. de la Fayette, 
whoſe vigilance was ever awake, no ſooner 
heard of the commotion, than with a party 
of the national guard he repaired to the 
ſpot, and, with a fortitude which never for- 
ſook him, forcibly repreſented to the popu- 
ate 8 lace 
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| lace the raſhneſs of their conduct. It is 
equally to the-credit of each party, that the 


mob immediately deſiſted, and even, on 


coming out of the houſe, inſiſted that every 
man ſhould be ſearched, to -evince that 
plunder was not in the leaft their object. 
On the 16th and 20th of November a 
buſineſs came before the aſſembly, which 
was pregnant with difficulty, and which 
ſuſpended the public opinion for ſome ſuc- 
ceeding months, It is well known, that 
the country of Avignon is incloſed on 
every fide by the dominions of France; 
that it formed anciently a part of Provence; 
*that it was alienated by a queen who was 
at that period both under circumſtances of 
compulſion and a minor; that, as ſoon as 
ſhe came of age, ſhe reclaimed it; that the 
ceſſion had not been formally acknowledged 
by the parliaments, and that ſeveral ſuc- 
ceſſive monarchs had renewed their claim 
to the city as a part of their hereditary do- 
| minions, On the other hand, it muſt be 
acknowledged, that long poſſeſſion had 
given to the popes that title by which moſt 
e, are held; that the ceſſion of 
Bb 4 : _ Jane, 
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Jane, queen of Naples, had been ratified by 
the ſtates of Provence; and that if ſome of 
the kings had denied the right of the pope, 
it had been acknowledged by others. A 
ſtronger reaſon ſolicited the aſſembly to in- 
corporate this city with the kingdom of 
France, and that was the yoice of the inha- 
bitants of Avignon themſelves. The papal 
government is notoriouſly the worſt in the 
world; it is even ſaid, that juſtice was 
publicly bought and ſold at Avignon; nor 
could any remonſtrances to the pope ob- 
tain redreſs for the people. In this ſtate 
of . oppreſſion, a large party in the city ſaw 
with a ſpirit of emulation the new govern- 
ment of France; they deſired to make it 
their model, but till. profeſſed obedience to 
the pope. They elected a municipality, and 
formed the active citizens into a national 
guard. Such a ſtate of things was ſcarcely 
conſiſtent with a foreign dominion. A 
conteſt between the vice-legate and the peo- 

ple immediately ſucceeded : on the 1oth of 
June a violent inſurrection took place in the 
city ; the people ſeized the palace; the pa- 
pal arms were taken down, and thoſe of 
F rance 
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France put up in their place; and a petition 
was diſpatched to the national aſſembly, 


entreating, that the territory of Avignon 


might be incorporated into the dominions 
of France. To this firſt application the 
aſſembly only anſwered, by ſending a body 
of troops to reſtore tranquillity, and to pre- 
ſerve order in the city 3 at the ſame time | 
_ adjourning the queſtion concerning the ob- 


ject of the petition. In May 1791, the 


diſcuſſion was again reſumed, and it was 
again deferred. In the mean' time, as the 
papal party was ſtrong, and the clergy ap- 
prehenſive of being deprived of their in- 


_. fluence and their wealth, a moſt dreadful 


civil war deſolated this beautiful country. 
It would be diſgufting, as well as tedious, to 
enter into a detail of the bloody ſcenes: and 
the horrid outrages which ſucceeded. Let - 
it ſuffice to ſay, that all theſe circumſtances 
being made known to the aſſembly, after 
repeated deliberations, it was at length' re- 
ſolved, on the 14th of September 1791, 
that the territory of Avignon, with the ad- 
jacent county of Venaiſſin, ſhould be con- 
ſidered as a part of the French empire, and 
that a compenſation in lieu of theſe coun- 

: 165 | tries 
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tries ſhould be offered to the pope ®. We 
have anticipated a little the order of theſe 
tranſactions, for the ſake of perſpicuity, and 


now return'to the chain of our narrative. 


Me have already ſeen but too mach oc- 

caſion for cenſure in the ſevere treatment 
which the national clergy experienced from 
the conſtituent aſſembly. Their ſituation 
was not improved by æ feries of decrees 
which were paſſed in the latter end of the 


year 1790. In the month of July, among 


ather eecleſiaſtical regulations, it had been 


enacted, that every beneficed clergyman 


ſhould ſolemnly take an oath, „to watch 
carefully over the faithful in the pariſh or 
dioceſe which was entrufted to his care ; 


to be faithful to the nation, the law, and 


the king; and to maintain, to the utmoſt 
of his power, the new conſtitution of 


France, and particularly the decrees rela- 


tive to the civil conſtitution of the cler- 
gy.” Many of the clergy, on the firit 


ant of this dearee, ſpomancoulty 


3 This was the firſt inſtance in which the le legiſlature 


of France violated that excellent maxim which it had ſo 


ſolemnly enacted, to avoid all conqueſt, all acceſſion of 


territory , All Increaſe of dominion, 


offered 
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offered to take the oath; but in many 


places the reſolution continued a mere dead 


letter, till the 27th of November, when a 
moſt ſevere decree was enacted, declaring 
that all ſuch clergy as ſhould neglect ta 
take the oath, ſhould be conſidered as virtue 


ally ejected from their benefices; and con- 


 demning to ſevere pains and penalties all 
ſuch as ſhould prove refractory. The po- 
licy of this meaſure was certainly to place 


the government of the church in the hands 
of men who were well affected to the new - 


conſtitution, and to diſengage the nation 


from a number of diſaffected perſons, Who 


might be dangerous if poſſeſſed of power. 
In this view, the meaſure, after what had 
been done, might be politic; but it certainly 
was not juſt. It might be a means of glv- 
ing permanency to the new order of things, 
but it was a violent infringement on tolera- 
tion; and may we never ſee civil liberty 
preſerved by a tyranny exerted over the 
conſciences of men ! The conſequence was, 


that many conſcientious perſons, 'who had 


been well affected to the conſtitution, re- 


"wo thei beneſices; and indeed the ſitua 
tion | 
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tion of honeſt men with ſtrict notions of 
church authority, was rendered extremely 
perplexing by the public declaration of the 
Pope, who teſtified in marked terms his diſ- 
approbation of the oath. It is but juſtice 
to add, that the ſeverity of this decree was 
in ſome degree mitigated by a ſubſequent 
law, which aſſigned to the non-juring cler- 
gy a penſion of 500 livres per annum. 
The year 1790 cloſed with ſome acceſ- 
fon of popularity to the national afſembly. 
A ſtatue was decreed to be erected to the 
memory of Rouſſeau, and his widow was 
allowed a penſion. To a benevolent mad- 
man, who was poſſeſſed of infinite genius, 
which he had exerted with effect in the 
cauſe of liberty, ſuch a tribute of reſpect 
might not be miſplaced ; and the penſion to 
his widow was an act of charity; but when 
{at a ſubſequent period) the aſſembly de- 
creed almoſt divine honours to the profli- 
gate and unprincipled Voltaire, they dit- 
graced themſelves in the eyes of all good 
men, and made their approbation be juſtly 
conſidered as an infult and degradation. 
Some other popular acts were paſſed ; but 
n VV 
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| What, conferred upon them the moſt ſolid | 


applauſe, was the report of the committee 
of finances, from which it appeared, that 
the national receipt exceeded the expendi- 
ture by three millions, and that there was 


upwards of 500, oool. ſterling in ſpecie in 


the public treaſury. To the immortal ho- 
nour of the aſſembly, the pernicious and dif 
graceful tax of LOTTERIES was totally 
aboliſhed and prohibited. About the cloſe. 
of the year M. de St. Prieſt, miniſter of the 
interior department, reſigned. - 7 79 

The firſt act of the new year was not 
leſs honourable to the conſtituent legiſla- 
ture. Inſtead of indicating (as its enemies 
inſinuated) an inclination to prolong its 
ſeſſion, like the long parliament of England, 
a liſt of articles was introduced, which were 
neceſſary to be diſcuſſed previous to the 
final eſtabliſhment of the conſtitution; af. 
ter the determination of which the: aſſem- 
bly « declared its intention of OR 1 
and reſigning its authority. 


The jealouſy of the een ee 
tates now began to be alarmed, and there 
was much reaſon to apprehend that a league 
my, N was 
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was formed againſt the riſing liberties of 
France, among the moſt powerful nations 
of the continent; Cordons of troops were 
advanced from. Germany on the north, from 


| Spain on the ſouth, and from Italy and Sa- 


voy on the weſt 3 and France might be ſaid 
literally to be beſieged with hoſtile armies. 
The events Which took place in France re- 


tarded for a while the execution of this 
plan: but the diſpoſitions of defpotic courts 


never alter; their action is occaſionally in- 
terrupted by eircumſtances; but their tenor 


is direct, and their conduct commonly con- 
ſiſtent: what Leopold left unperformed, 


Francis at a more convenient teaſon-endea- 
voured to accompliſh. - Ode 

The only plea ee the: APY by 
France'alforddd theſe powers for interfering; 


in her domeſtic concerns, was the claims 


of the German princes who had eſtates in 


Alſace and Lorraine. On the ſubverſion 
of the feudal inſtitutions, the claims of vaſ- 


ſalage, mortmain, &c. &c. which theſe. 
princes conſidered as their right, were ne- 
ceſſarily aboliſhed, . It was in vain that the 
national aſſembly repeatedly deereed them 
= the 
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the ampleſt compenſation. The views of | 
| the German courts were different. Alſace 
and Lorraine afforded the excule but the 
object of the projected war was certainlx 
not the ſeignorial rights of a. few petty. 
princes, who would think themſelves amply 
recompenſed by the receipt of a few louis 
in their empty treaſuries. The cautious 
politics of Leopold, however, led him to 
purſue the moſt courtly meaſures in treut- 
ing with France. On the 22d of January 
the king communicated to the aſſembly a 
letter from the emperor of Germany, in 
which that monarch made the moſt uriqua« 
lied proteſtations of his amicable intentions 
towards France; but intimated at the ſame: 
time, that it was neceſſary that all the in- 
novations that have taken place in conſe- 
quenee of the decrees of the 4th of Auguſt. 
be done away, and matters put upon the | 
ancient footing.” The king, when he cm- 
municated the letter, treated it merely as an 
official meaſure of the emperor, as head of 
the German empire; and obſerved, that he 
received at the ſame time the moſt pacific 
aGurances from the court of Vienna. The 

| ? aſſembly, 
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aſſembly, however, were not to be impoſed 
upon by the fineſſe of Leopold; they im- 
mediately decreed a conſiderable augmenta- 


tion of the national force, and that every 
_ defenſive meaſure hould oa expeditiouſly | 
One” 5 


Several cauſes conſdires to prevent the 


re- eſtabliſhment of order in the provinces, 


The people in many places were too little 


inſtructed to enjoy legal and temperate li- 
berty. The hopes of thoſe who were ad- 
verſe to the new conſtitution were elevated 


by the proſpect of a counteèr- revolution, 
and the movements of the hoſtile powers; 
and the reſentment of the refractory and 


_ ejected prieſts operated every where upon 


the fanaticiſm of the populace. At Aix, a 
club or ſociety, calling itſelf © Friends of 
the king and the clergy,” was inſtituted ; 


the members of which, on the 12th of De- 


cember, indulged themſelves in the impru- 


dent meaſure of wearing the white cockade. 


In the evening of that day, ſome of the 


party met with a number of perſons who 
belonged to a club of oppoſite principles; 
_ fome n were r and a riot 


„„ eee; 
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immediately enſued. The mob haſtened im- 
mediately to the priſon, where a M. Paſchalis, 
an advocate, had for ſome time been confined 
| for ſeditious writings and practices; and, in 
| defiance of the municipality and the national 
guard, tore him from his place of confine- 
ment, .and hanged him, with two others of 
the ariſtocratic party, Meſſrs. Roquette and 
Dorimont, on the neighbouring trees, 
At Lyons, on the other hand, a deſperate 
but ill-concerted conſpiracy was diſcovered, 


Which had for its object, to corrupt the po- 


pulace of that city, by diſtributing money 
among them; to bring back thither the ex- 
princes; to make that city the retreat of the 
king, if he could be detached from the, na- 
tional aſſembly - and, if not, the aſſembly 
was forcibly to be ee thither Wer 
| wh him. 

In the a of Vannes in a- 
tany the fanatic clergy openly preached 
_ againſt the conſtitution : and in one country 
pariſh, / the | prieſt, after having celebrated 
maſs, deſired his congregation to kiſs the 

crucif) 5 and gave them abſolution.— Go 
now, faid he, © and plunge your daggers. 
into the hearts of thoſe impious perſons who - 

Vor. I. „ have 
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_ have-degraded'your holy religion: you are 
ſaved?” The infatuated multitude, inſti- 
gated by this incendiary exhortation, march- 
ed in a body to Vannes . At this place, 
however, they found the Iriſh regiment of 
Walſh and the national guard of VOrient 
prepared for their reception, 40 Sy: were 
eaſily repulſed and diſperſed. LH | 
The public attention was now- . 


with a tranſaction which would have been 


of little conſequence in any other circum- 
ſtances of the ſtate. On the 20th of Fe- 
bruary; the preſident of the national aſſem- 
bly received a letter from the king, ſtating 
that his aunrs, the daughters of Louis XV. 

had left Paris that morning at ſix o'clock, 
and that, as he was perſuaded that they 


_ could: not legally be deprived: of the liberty 


which the conſtitution gave to every citizen 
to travel wherever his inelination led him, 
he had: not attempted to prevent their de- 
parture.> This report was no ſooner made 
chan M. Camus propoſed. that the civil liſt 
ſhould i be ons; in nee the 


011 ' 


wy This fact 3 1s given on the authority on a decidedly 
qEmoeratic publication, and is therefore to be ed. 


with lome edution- en east 


ed #2 proviſion 
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5 Which the nation allotted them: 
this was again oppoſed, by NM. Martineau 4 
but the aſſembly, conſidering the circum- 
a, unworthy, of their notice, paſſed to 
the order of the day. On the following 
— however, the ſubject was renewed by 
M. Barnave, who, as the conſtitutional com- 
mittee were then occupied in providing a 
ſeries of regulations. for the government of 
the royal family, propoſed that they ſhould 
be inſtructed to preſent to the aſſembly the 
plan of a decree to aſcertain the right which 
perſons allied. to the throne ſhould have: ta 
travel out of the kingdom. This propoſal 
produced another from M. M. Martineau, 
emigrants ſhould extend. not only to the 
royal. family, but to all, other individuals 4 
and. that a reaſonable abſentee tax ſhould be 
impaſed, i in order to diſcourage nn | 
in general. f ; hoy ade leg 
Ty This abſurd debits dees nel b | 
chan it might--otherwiſe have been by a pleaſantry of 
M. Menou—*® All Europe will be aſtoniſhed to hear,” 
faid he, that the national aſſembly of France debated . 


for four hours on the departure of two old women who 
. choſe n to hear maſs at Rome than at Paris.” 


88 | 5 In 
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In the mean time the ladies continued 
their journey, and with a train of carriages 
preſented themſelves before Moret, and pro- 
duced to the magiſtrates a paſſport from the 
king, counterſigned Montmorin, and a de- 
claration from the municipality of Paris, 
ſtating that they arrogated to themſelves no 
right to ſtop any perſons travelling through 
the kingdom. As, however, the municipa- 
lity of Moret was informed that the matter 
was then under the conſideration of the 
conſtitutional committee, they determined 
to arreſt them. They had no ſooner taken 
this determination, than a party of a hun- 
dred or more of the chaſſeurs de Lor- 
raine, with a number of the domeſtics of 
M. Montmorin“, mayor of Fontainebleau, 
appeared before. the gates, forced them open, 
and made a clear paſſage for the travellers. 
At Arnay-le-Duc, the municipality was 
more ſucceſsful : there they effeQually ſtop- 
ped the progreſs of the royal emigrants, and 
_ diſpatched an account of their proceedings 
to the national aſſembly. On mature con- 
Not the miniſter of that name. —They were both 
maſſacred on the horrid ſecond of e 1792. 
| . ſideration, 


2 
3 
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. however, the legiſlative body de- 
ereed, that © as there was no poſitive law 
exiſting which ſanctioned the arreſt of meſ- 
dames, aunts to the king, it ſhould be re- 
ferred to the executive power ;” and in con- 
ſequence. of this decree, after ſome delays, 
they . were left to purſu ue their e to 
Rome. 

Thus the way; was cuts Aeſerted 


by all the different branches of the royal fa- 
mily, except monſieur. The people, whoſe _ 


fears and ſuſpicions foreſaw innumerable 
evils in theſe emigrations, aſſembled in a tu- 
multuous manner at the Tuilleries; and a 
report being ſpread, that the only remaining 
brother of the king was about to depart alſo, 
the mob immediately directed their courſe 
to his palace, and inſiſted on a promiſe not 
to leave the kingdom. The prince con- 
ceded to the wiſhes of the populace; and 
they diſperſed with every Sion of ſa- 
tisfaction i er 1 

On the 28th of February an event it's a 
more extraordinary and ſuſpicious nature 
occurred, and unfortunately contributed to 
increaſe. the jealouſy and diſſatisfaction of 
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the public.” On the morning of chat day, 
at thè uſual hour of divine ſervice at the 
royal chapel, a gentleman, after walking for 
ſome time in tlie gallery, requeſted of the 
attendants on the dauphin to be permitted 
to ſee che prince. As he paſſed into the 
apartment, a poniard of a peeuliar conftruc- 
tion was diſcovered under his coat: he was 
arreſted, and examined before the 0 of 
Paris, and committed to cuſtody. 

While the mayor was oceupied with this 
affair, intelligenee was received of a riot in 
another quarter. The" caſtle of Vincennes 
had been directed to undergo ſome repair; 
and as that edifice had formerly been uſed 
28 à ftate priſon, the jealbuly of the popu- 
lace immediately took fire, and their imagi- 
nations Tepreſented to them "the horrible 
ſpectre of a "Baſtille ſtill more formidable 
than that which had been demolifhed. The 
ſuburb of St. Antoine was preſeritly 1 in mo- 
tion, and the object af popular ſuſpicion 
was powerfully affailed, M. la Fayette was 
no ſo ner formed of this commotion, than 

he proceeded” thither, accompanied” by a 
krong party of the national gin. The 


10 9 li Hi Di: "On * populace 
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populace were eaſily undeceived, and per- 
ſuaded to diſperſe; but what was the ſur- 
priſe of the magiſtrates and the national 
guard, on their return to the Tuilleries, to 
find the gates barred againſt them; and as 
ſoon as they were forced open, the apart- 
ments were diſcovered to be filled with a 
number of men armed with ſword-canes, 
piſtols, and poniards, who had entered by 
a back gate which was opened to them by 
one of the gentlemen of the bedchamber. 
On inquiry being made by the king, 
* whence it happened that more than four 
hundred perſons armed in a ſecret manner 
had introduced themſelves without leave 
into his apartments? he was anſwered, 
that his nobility, alarmed by the affair of 
Vincennes, had aſſembled for his defence. 
The king rebuked their indiſcreet' zeal, and 
aſſured them, that he conceived himſelf per- 
fectly ſafe under the protection of the na- 
tional guard. The conſtruction put upon 
this tranſaction by the popular party was, 
that a conſpiracy had been concerted by the 
chiefs of the ariſtocracy to take advantage 
of the ſirſt commotion; which would neceſ- 

„ -_ 
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turn to his :ountry, but had moſtoblliouely 
reliſted every attempt, to ſeduce! him from 
his allegiance to it.“ 

In. conſequence of this 1 
wk aſſembly reſolved—* That for the pre- 


ſent nothing deciſive ſhould be decreed 


with reſpect to the rank of marſhal of 
France, as held by M. Broglio; but that 
he ſhould ſtill be conſidered as preſerving 
his rank and title, &c. — The marſhal af- 
terwards, however, reſigned his rank, and 
formally declared for the emigrants; it is 
probable therefore that M. Victor Broglio 
was either deceived in his information, or 
was in hopes, by obtaining this favourable 
deciſion, to overcome the prejudices of his 
father, ad inne hun to return to bis 
country. 

Teenis thin i of: 5 Month, 
ſeveral. decrees were paſſed relative to the 
caſe of a regency.—* Women were ex- 
eluded from that truſt, as well as from the 
ſucceſſion to the crown, The regency was 
declared to belong of right to the next male 
keir to the crown, during the whole mino- 
ys of n The perſon of the minor 
n! 5 king, 
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Ki however, was not md to the re- 
gent; and he was pronounced to be of age 
at eighteen.” Nearly about the fame pe- 
riod it was decreed, © that a public func- 
tionaries ought to reſide in whatever place 
was the proper ſcene of their employments 
hat the king, as the firſt public func- 
tionary, ſhould be always reſident, during 
the ſeſſion, within twenty leagues of the 


2 legiſlative body ; ; and that, if he or the heir 


apparent went out of the kingdom without 
4 decree of the legiſlature, they ſhould be 
the ona”. 5 

Tzis diſcuſſion was ce by one of 
ſtill g greater importance to the welfare of the 
community. This regarded the ſucceſſion 


conſidered ; as having abdicated their 4 2 to 


10 property, and the right of diſpoſing of 
poſſeſſions after death. In che outſet of the 


debate, a very judicious diſtinction Was el 
tabliſhed ; © and it was determined, iſt, to 
decide What, was 1 7 75 to be decreed with 


+ 


SRL to 9 5 laid on the "phe of reſtamen- 
tary alienation,” fn the fire part of this 1 in- 
8 veſtigation, 
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veſtigation, the evils of the exiſting law of 
inheritances were ſtrongly depicted. The 


abſurd feudal inſtitution of primogeniture 


Was ſucceſsfully attacked. It was demon- 


ſtrated, that no ſuch inſtitution exiſted a- 
mong the enlightened nations of antiquity; ; 


that it originated among the moſt barbarous 


tribes, and in the moſt uncivilized periods ; 
that, in the preſent circumſtances of ſociety, 
it was warranted by no motive, no reaſon, 


no excuſe; that its baſis was injuſtice, its 


conſequences profligacy and crimes; that 


the heir to a large fortune was generally 


corrupted by the poſſeſſion of it, and the 
younger branches devoted to beggary and 


Proſtitution; : that its effects in a public 


view were ſtill more deplorable; and that it 


was the principal cauſe of that inequality 
among the citizens, which produced moſt 
of the vice and all the miſery that exiſts in 


ſociety, In fine, the opinion, that an equal 


diviſion of property ſhould take place among 
the children or relations of perſons dying 
inteſtate, ſeemed to meet with unanimous 
approbation, and was ſome. time after the 


diſcuſſion decreed, | 
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On the other. topic, there Was a greater 
diverſity of ſentiment. In defence of the 

unlimited power of teſtators, recourſe was 
had to the ſacred light in which property 

| ought always to be regarded; to the diſ- 

couragement which would be held forth to 
induſtry, if a man was not permitted to diſ- 1 
poſe of his property agreeably to his; incli- 9 
nation. The power of parents over their g 
children was another forcible argument 1 

which was reſorted to on this topic. To 

make children independent of their parents, 
it was ſaid, would be the annihilation, of 
good morals. Youth, it was added, is: the | 
torrid zone of human. life, and muſt fall the 
unreſi iſting prey of temptation, of debau- 
chery, of uſury, of every exiſting corrup- 

tion and depravity, if poſſeſſed of an inde- 
pendent patrimony. The character of a 
father was repreſented as the moſt ſacred of 
titles; it was that which the deity himſelf 

| aſſumes. The equal partition of eſtates, 
which was the Principal argument employ-. 
ed by the other ſide, was adduced as a proof, 
in fayour of that arrangement which left the 
| — of his property to the will of the 
"i £ teſtator. 
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teſtator. In the increaſe of population, it it 


Was ſaid, the landed property of individuals 
would be ſubdivided into atoms, and the 


Portions would be IG] extremely ſmall as 


even to baffle the diligence of tlie colletors 


of the land-tax. 

The arguments on the — R fide were 
not leſs ingenious, It Was ſaid, that the 
queſtion in this caſe was imply, whether 
the will of the law, or the will of the indi- | 
vidual, ſhould be obeyed? The will or de- 
termination of the law ought to. be pre- 
ferred, becauſe it was totally exempt from. 
the influence of the paſſions ; whereas the 
will of the individual was always under 
their direction. If the law had determined, 
therefore, that an equal diviſion of property 
was for the good of the ſtate, the will of 
the individual ought not to interfere with 
the public welfare. The arbitrary diſpo- 
ſition of parents not only obſtructed the 
pad proſperity, by contributing. to the i In- 
equality of fortune among the citizens; but 
frequently produced the moſt cruel outrages, 
by diſinheriting their children, from paſ- 
fion or miſrepreſentation. It was not how- 
| 1 | ever 
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ever contended that the reſtriction mould 
be ſo abſolute that a parent should have no- 
thing left to diſtribute as a recompenſe to 
a deſerving child, nothing to withhold as a 
check upon one leſs worthy ; ; the object 
vas, to leave a part of the inheritance at 
the diſpoſal of the teſtator, and to diſtribute 
a part in ſuch” proportions as ſhould ſeem 
moſt likely to promote che proſperity of 
the commonwealth. - 75 

Of this latter opinion was Mirabeau; ; 
but he ſpake no longer from the tribune, 


which had ſo often reſounded with the | 
thiinders' of hls eloquence, but from the 


way vw & 


+4 & & 


tion, he ab (ea with an internal d 


the ſeat of which was ſaid to be the peri- 


cardium, and at the early age of forty-two 


was cut off in the meridian of earthly glory. 
During the molt ſevere part of his illneſs, 
and even while ſtruggling in the arms of 
death, he continued ſtill the man of the 


publie. TY few hours before his deceaſe 
he ſent for the biſhop of Autun, and ob- 
ſerved to him, chat the law of inheritances 


Was 
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was the order of the day. He requeſted 


him to take down his ſentiments on the 
ſubject, and report them to the national aſ- 
ſembly. It is difficult to ſay whether the 
affliction with which they heard the news 
of his death, or the reſpect which they ſeem- 
ed to pay to bis laſt ſentiments, was more 
honourable and conſpicuous. ig ſuſpi- 
cions were entertained that he died by 
poiſon: but, on opening his body, no 


proofs were found to juſtify ſuch a con- 
jecture r. 


The preſent age has not ſeen a more ex- 


| traordinary character than M. de Mirabeau. 


His talents were brilliant, and the times 
and ſituation were favourable to the exer- 


ciſe of them. He was formed by nature 


g 


and 


Diſſection, however, does not always afford deciſive 


| probe upon this ſubject. Mirabeau died ſuddenly, and 


died at a moſt critical period If he died by poiſon, he 
ertainly was poiſoned by ſome of his-own., party, for no 
others could have acceſs to him. It is well known that 
ſuſpicions were entertained, for ſome time previous to 
his death, that he had been purchaſed by the court; and 
whether the ſuſpicion was well founded or not, it is 
certain that the leaders of the Jacobins and republican 

party 


„ - 
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and by habit to govern and direct a popu- 
lar aſſembly. His deep penetration, his 
promptitude, his fluent eloquence, his pow- 
erful voice, were all adapted ta command 
attention, and to ſilence or confute. Born 
of a noble, though not of an opulent fa- 
mily, his early education had initiated him 
in all the engaging, all the ſocial arts; his 
love of pleaſure had led him into a variety 
of ſituations, and had made him perfectly 
_ acquainted with the human character; the 
perſecution and diſtreſs which he had en- 
countered in early life, had rendered him 
firm; a tedious confinement had made him 
ſtudious. Few ſtateſmen poſſeſſed more ex- 


tenſive views; few orators have been capa- 


=— 


7 party were extremely jealous of his authority and 
weight with the people. But whatever was the cauſe 
of his death, it was a 'moſt unfortunate event for 
France.—The new conſtitution was almoſt entirely 
his work, and had he lived he would have defended it; 
and probably by his abilities and power with the people 
might have prevented many of the calamities and enore 
mities which have ſince afflicted and diſgraced his 
country.—From the death of Mirabeau almoft every 
public meaſure in France has been as and im- 
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ble of bolder flights, of a more paſſionate 
addreſs, or a more energetjc expreſſion. . ; 

Of his private life we profeſs to know 
but little: common report, however, has 
not ſpoken of him in this view in the moſt 
favourable terms. His private character 
clouded with ſuſpicion his-public conduct; 
though it muſt be confeſſed, that there is 
nothing upon record which juſtifies ſuch 
conjectures. Though he defended royalty, 
it would be harſh to ſay that he did it only 


to promote his intereſt with the monarch : 


though he pleaded for the admiſſion of mi- 
niſters to the legiſlative body, we have no 
authority to aſſert, that he meant to ſolicit 
an employment. He profeſſes of himſelf, 


that his ſyſtem of politics was that which is 


termed the moderate ſyſtem. Perhaps every 


man who fees deeply into human nature, 


and who knows the weakneſs of mankind, 
and the inſtability. of popular counſels, will 


be moderate. He is even faid in his laſt 
illneſs to have expreſſed his fears leſt the 


democratic party of France ſhould go too 
far in weakening the executive govern- 
ment. T2 5 
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As an orator, the faireſt teſtimony to" 
his memory is the amazing power which - 
he poſſeſſed in a numerous and turbulent 
aſſembly, and his confeſſedly excelling all 
the efforts of his illuſtrious rivals and con- 
temporaries. The faculty on which he ap- 
pears moſt to have valued himſelf, was that 
of improving on the obſervations of others, 
and perpetually drawing even from his ad- 
verſaries a copious fund of matter. His 
writings are unequal, and not unfrequently 
obſcure. In delineating the characters of 
other men, he is ſevere, ſarcaſtic, and un- 
candid ; and in his gallery of portraits (if it 
be indiſputably his)“ he appears to have 
made ſacrifices to jealouſy and envy unwor- 
thy of his own great talents, and unbecom- 
ing a liberal mind. 
1 honours which he received from his 
country are perhaps unparalleled i in the pre- 
ſent age. During his illneſs his door was 
| beſieged by inquiring citizens, whoſe coun- 
tenances evinced that they conſidered him 
1 This however, is more than doubted by ſome good 
judges. —Why have we not an authentic collection of 
his works? | | 
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as the ſaviour of their country. The di- 
rectory of Paris and the national aſſembly | 


decreed a mourning of eight days. By a 
reſolution of the legiſlature alſo, a public 
funeral was ordered, and was attended by 
the national afſembly, the miniſters, the 
magiſtrates and judges in their robes, the 
national guard of Paris, the ſociety of 


Friends of the Conſtitution, or Jacobins, 


and an incredible number of ſpectators. 
The magnificent new church of St. Gene- 
vieve was conſecrated for the reception of 


the remains of great men, and Mirabeau 


was the firſt who was publicly decreed that 
honour. As that church however was not 
complete, the body was for the preſent de- 
poſited in St. Etienne du Mont, which ad- 
Joins St. Genevieve, by the ſide of the cof- 
fin which contains the aſhes of Deſcartes. 
The next diſcuſſion which engaged the 
attention of the aſſembly, was the organiza- 
tion of the miniſtry, The miniſters were 


declared reſponſible; - and it was alſo de- 
creed, that no member of the national aſ- 
| ſe mbly could take any part in adminiſtra- 


tion till four years after the concluſion of 


that 
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chat legiſlature of which he was a member, 
The appointment of miniſters was veſted 
in the king; but their number was to be 
regulated by the legiſlature. The miniſters 
then appointed were, 1ſt, A miniſter of juſ- 
tice, who was to keep the great ſeal; to ex- 
ecute all laws relative to the ſanctioning 
of decrees; to preſerve correſpondence with 
all the inferior departments of juſtice; 


to ſubmit to the legiſlature all queſtions of 


juriſprudence, &c. 2d, A miniſter of war, 
to ſuperintend the regulation of all the 
troops of the line, &c.; to order the move- 
ments of the armies againſt the enemy, &c. 
3d, A miniſter of foreign affairs, to ſuperin- 
tend and conduct all correſpondence with 
foreign courts; to enforce the execution 
of treaties; and to have a general care of 
the political and commercial intereſts of the 
kingdom. 4th, A miniſter of marine and 
for the colonies. The miniſter of foreign 
affairs to have a ſalary of 150,000 livres 
(about 75,4001.) and the reſt 100,000 livres 
(about 5,0001.) per annum. The king and 
the. miniſters to compoſe a great council of 

| D d 3 | | ſtate, 
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Nate, for the due exerciſe of the executive 
power. 

The nobleſſe aſſembled on the ie of 
Alſace, for the purpoſe of reconquering their 
- titles, began now to create ſome alarm in 

the people, The emigrant army had been 
reviewed by the prince de Conde; their 
uniform was black, faced with yellow, with 
a death's head ſurrounded with a laurel 
wreath on one cuif, and a ſword on the 
other, with the motto, Conquer or die.” 
The emigrants alſo, it was added, were 
well received by moſt of the German princes, 
and every thing appeared hoſtile on the 
frontiers, As the cardinal de Rohan had 
taken an active part in ſeducing the people 
from their duties, an act of impeachment 
was decreed againſt him and ſome other of 
the principal emigrants, 8 
With this circumſtance ſeveral others oc- 
curred to keep awake the ever-watchful eye 
of popular ſuſpicion. The king, whether he 
entertained them through prejudice and pre- 
dilection, or through mere compaſſion, was 


(orrounded wich non- ng prieſts, and 
other 
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© other perſons of a dubious character; and 
the people had not forgotten the ſingular 
tranſaction of the Tuilleries on the 28th 
of February, which in all probability was 
frequently exaggerated and miſrepreſent- 
ed to them. However, therefore, we may 
condemn, we cannot be ſurpriſed at the 
tumult which took place on the 18th of 
April, while the royal family was preparing 
to ſet out for St. Cloud, where they intended 
to paſs the Eaſter holidays. The populace, 
vrho conſidered this as only foreboding the 
flight of the king, and a counter-revolution, 
clamorouſly ſurrounded the carriage, and 
| infiſted on their majeſties* return. It Was 
in vain that M. Bailly and M. de la Fayette 
oppoſed this phrenſy; in vain they exerted 
themſelves to procure a free paſſage for the 
carriage. A ſet of orators better adapted to 
the ears of the common people, exclaimed, 
If the king eſcapes, there will be a civil 
Dar, and the ſtreets of Paris will be deluged 
with the blood of the citizens.” The na- 
tional guard refuſed to act - We know,” 
{aid the grenadiers, © that we are violating 
| * „ the 
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the law ; but the "oy of the 8 is the 
firſt of laws.” 
Ihe royal family, in ſhort, was el 
to return. The king on the following day 
repaired to the aſſembly, where, with be- 
coming firmneſs and dignity, he complained 
of the inſult, and declared his intention of 
perſevering in his reſolution. He was an- 
ſwered in a reſpectful ſpeech by the preſi- 
dent; and he proceeded on his journey. 
At the ſame time, his majeſty embraced this 
opportunity of notifying to all the foreign 
courts his acceptance of the conſtitution; 
and, in compliance with a requeſt from the 
municipality of Paris, diſmiſſed from abvut 
his perſon thoſe obnoxious perſons who 
had been a principal cauſe of the ſuſpicion. 
New affurances of fidelity to the conſtitu- 
tion, and of loyalty to the king, paſſed be- 
tween the ſovereign and the national . 
bly, and all was quiet. 
+, The writers of all parties have done juſ- 
tice to the ſpirit and propriety which diſ- 
tinguiſhed the conduct of M, de la Fayette 
on this occaſion, On the 21ſt, he, with 
| | the 
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the other ſtaff- officers, ſent in their reſig- 


nation, obſerving, that ſince the national 


guards would no longer obey, they muſt 
ceaſe to retain a command which was merely 
nominal. This event was no ſooner known 
than all Paris was ſeized with a general con- 
ſternation; nor could all the machinations 
of La Fayette's enemies prevent their ſo- 


liciting in a body, and under circumſtances 


the moſt reſpectful to him, that he would 
re- aſſume the command. After ſome heſi- 


tation on his part, and the ſtrongeſt aſ- 


ſurances given on theirs of entire obedience, 
he agreed on the 24th to comply with their 
wiſhes, | e 

During theſe tranſactions in the capital, 
the provinces could not even yet be pro- 


nounced in a perfect ſtate of tranquillity. 


At Toulouſe in particular, ſeveral citizens 


were aſſaſſinated on the night of the 17th 


of March. The murder was attributed to 
the officers or ſoldiers of the regiment of St. 
Barthelemi. The people immediately took 
arms, but happily the tumult ended in 
burning the colours of the regiment. The 
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real authors of the aſſaſſinations, however, 


eſcaped into Spain. 

Theſe commotions, which agitated the 
mother country, were however trifling when 
compared with the fatal animoſities which 


prevailed in the colonies. The decree of 
March 1790 was fo far from quieting the 


jealouſies and diſturbances which exiſted, 
that its immediate effect ſeemed to be to 
kindle the whole of the French Weſt Indies 


into a flame. Before the arrival, of the com- 


miſſioners who were to enforce the decrec, 
a mulatto of the name of Oge attempted to 


excite a rebellion in St. Domingo: his 


party was, however, defeated ; he took 


refuge among the Spaniards; they ſur- 


rendered him, and he expired upon the 


wheel. The very troops which had been 


ſent from France to reſtore tranquillity, be- 
came infected with the ſpirit of inſubordi- 
nation. A regiment of native troops too, 
which was named the regiment of Port- 


au-Prince, aſſaſſinated their colonel. The 


rebellious regiment was embarked, and 


ſent to Europe; but the king's commiſ- 


ſarles 
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ſaries ſtill exerciſed a feeble and dubious 
AVRanty. | : 

But the very decree of the aſſembly, the 
ſubſtance of which has been already inti- 
mated, proved the moſt deplorable ſource of 
diſcord. In that decree, parochial aſſemblies 
were directed to be held previous to the 
forming of a colonial conſtitution; but no 
definition was given of the perſons who 
were to form theſe meetings. The people 
of colour, not being excepted, concluded 


naturally that they were virtually compriſed 


in the law. The moſt, violent conteſts en- 
ſued, and a deputation was ſent over to 


the national aſſembly, to demand an ex- 


plication, | | 

In May 1791, the matter was warmly 
agitated in the aſſembly. The advocates in 
favour of the people of colour urged the de- 
claration of rights, which the aſſembly itſelf 
had agreed on as the baſis of their new con- 
ſtitution, and even appealed to a higher au- 
_ thority, the great fundamental principles of 
reaſon and juſtice. The colonial deputies, 
and their abettors, confeſſed that the preju- 
dice againſt the people of colour was abſurd 
i ih | | | ny 
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and unjuſt ; but they alleged that it was a 
| prejudice which could not be annihilated by 
a ſingle decree, or be obliterated in a ſhort 
ſpace of time. That a law which ſhould at 
once elevate theſe perſons to the ſame rank 
with the white coloniſts, would expoſe the 
iſland to the ſevereſt calamities. The aſ- 
ſembly found itſelf in a moſt difficult predi- 
cament. The free people of colour on the 
one hand, and their dependents, were nu- 
merous and wealthy; and, on the other, 
the whites in the French iſlands were maſ- 
ters of nearly 200,000 negroes, were poſ- 
ſeſſed of all the actual power, and had ex- 
hibited the moſt alarming ſymptoms of in- 
dependence. They had already opened 
their ports to foreign nations, and had 
threatened to transfer their allegiance to 
the Engliſh government. The troops which 
had been ſent had been debauched from 
their duty, and corrupted in their principles, 
and little reliance could be placed upon new 
debarkations. In this dilemma, the legiſla- 
ture proceeded gradually, and with extreme. 
caution. 


On the 1 5th of May, a decree was ney 
to 
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to quiet the apprehenſions of the coloniſts 
with reſpect to the liberation of the ne- 
groes - and it was eſtabliſhed as a conſtitu- 
tional article, © that the legiſlature of the mo- 
ther country ſhould decide nothing with re- 
ſpe& to the liberation of the ſlaves, but upon 

the actual and formal demand of the colonial 
aſſemblies.” This was followed, on the 
15th, by another decree equally cautious, 
and in effect partial to the white coloniſts ; 
which was, that people of colour born of 
free parents on both fides, ſhould be ad- 
mitted into all the colonial aſſemblies : and 
as to thoſe whoſe parents on one ſide only 
were free, the legiſlature would not deter- 
mine any thing till they heard the ſentiments 
of the colonial aſſemblies. | 

Thus, by a repetition of the ſame timid | 

policy which had produced the diſturbances, 
the afſembly ſtill continued to widen 
the breach. Neither party was ſatisfied 
with the decree. The majority of the peo- 
ple of colour were not born of parents who 
were both free, ſince it happened that a 
conſiderable number were the offspring or 
ſlaves who had been in a ſtate of concubi- 
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nage with their maſters ; and the white co- 
loniſts, on the other hand, found their dar- 


ling prejudice invaded even by this trifling 


innovation. The moſt fatal diſcord mani- 
| feſted itſelf immediately. The affembly 
had ſent over no troops to enforce its own. 
decree. The coloniſts complained, that the 
decree in itſelf was impracticable. Such a 
ſcrutiny as it required into the pedigree and 
extraction of individuals, could not be con- 
ducted without offence, without difficulty, 
and litigation. The white coloniſts repre- 
. ſented in the ſtrongeſt terms, that this laſt 
decree was a total violation of the preamble 
to the former: though the aſſembly had 
ſanctioned the continuance of ſlavery, they 
ſtill feared the abolition of the flave trade, 
and determined to relax nothing in their 
ſeverity and oppreſſion of the people of co- 
four. 

In the mean time, the etiemies of the 
revolution were not inactive in inflaming 
the minds of both parties. The ſlaves, 
whether inſtigated by incendiaries, or whe- 
ther finding; the civil authority which held 


them 1 in obedience A annihilated, ſoon 
began 
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began to take a part in the diſputes; and 
diſcord, violence, and bloodſhed pervaded 
every part of the colonies. In Martinico, 
and the ſmaller iſlands,” after much conteſt, 
order has been partly reſtored ; but St. Do- 


mingo fill remains a melancholy ene of 


deſolation and civil war. 
In the latter end of June, the city of Paris, 
and the whole kingdom of France, were 


thrown into the moſt violent conſternation . 


by the deſertion of the king. It was re- 
marked, that for ſome weeks previous to 
this event the emigrations had greatly in- 
creaſed ; and the circulating ſpecie of the 
kingdom diſappeared, as it were by a mira- 
ele. The non-juring prieſts were more 


active and audacious than ever, and emiſſa- 


ries were employed to corrupt the ſoldiery 


of almoſt every regiment, es e on 


the frontiers. 

The perfidious Bouillé, who bad ſo wan- 
tonly imbrued his hands in the blood of his 
_ fellow-foldiers, in the affair of Nancy, was 


the principal agent on this occaſion; By a 
r of fictions and excuſes, he evaded 


N | = for 
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for a * time the civic oath; but at length 
he took it with ſuch ſpontaneous tokens of 
zeal as left no room to doubt of his fidelity. 
He was entruſted with the protection of 
the frontiers ; a truſt which he exerciſed 

more . conſiſtently with his own character 
and views, than with the principles of duty 
and honour. . He either permitted the for- 
tifications of all the frontier towns to run 
to decay, or aſſiſted in their dilapidation. 

The garriſons were left without proviſions 
or ammunition. The national ſoldiery were 


replaced wherever it was poſlible with fo- 
reigners, and the utmoſt pains were taken 
to ſpread diſunion and diſcontent among the 
National troops. The place nominally ap- 


pointed for the retreat of the king, was 
Montmedy, a fortified town of Luxem- 


| burgh; but it was generally ſuppoſed that 


his actual reſidence was to be within the 


_ emperor's dominions. Here the emigrants 


from all quarters were to be aſſembled, and 
were to act in concert with the powerful 
ſuccours which were to be furniſhed by 


e and Auſtria, while other diverſions 


1 Were 
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were to be made on the ſide of Spain and 
Savoy, by the * monarchs of W 
countries. | 

Such is the account . is moſt gene- 
rally believed of the motives and plan of 
this ill-cohcerted and unfortunate journey; 
unfortunate for the country, becauſe it de- 
ſtroyed that confidence which the people 
ought to have in the executive government; 
and doubly unfortunate for the monarch, 
becauſe it for ever loſt him the love of a 
people, who, in the moſt diſtreſsful and tu- 
multuous circumſtances of the revolution, 
was never befote known to waver or. abate 
in the perſonal regard which they retain- 
ed for their ſovereign. The king's inten- 
tion was not kept ſuch a profound ſecret, 
but that it was known to M. Gouvion, 
one of the officers of the national guard, 
who communicated it to the mayor and 
M. la Fayette: the guard was in conſe- 
quence doubled, and ſuch precautions were - 
taken as appeared likely to prevent every | 
poſſibility of effecting the intention. On 

the night of the 20th of June, however, 
the king, the queen, madame Elizabeth, 
Vol. I. =E 0 filter 
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ſiſter to the king, and the whole of the 


royal family diſappeared. Monſieur and 


madame took the road to Mons; and the 


 _ king's party that of Montmedy. 


If a teſt had been wanting of the ſpirit 
and patriotiſm of the nation, none could 
have been devifed ſo ſatisfactory as this, 


The aſſembly received the news with a 


calmneſs and «dignity, ſufficient almoſt to 
diſcountenance oppoſition. Their firſt care 


was the public ſafety and tranquillity. 


They committed to the miniſters the exe- 
cution of the laws, and the other political 
functions of the king. A new oath of 
fidelity to the nation was preſcribed to the 
military. Couriers were diſpatched to all 


| the different parts of the kingdom, with 
orders to ſtop the fugitives, if poſſible, and 


to recommend the preſervation of peace and 


good order. After theſe precautions, the 


aſſembly, with unparalleled calmnefs, re- 


ſumed their ordinary labours, and pro- 


ceeded to the diſcuſſion of the penal code. 


Among the people, the firſt impulſe was 
a combined emotion of conſternation, ſur- 
priſe, and indignation. The king's arms 


* SE and 
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and effigies were taken down and broken 
by the populace of Paris. A proclamation 
from the aſſembly, however, ſoon reſtored 
order. The national guard aſſembled ; de- 
putations from different bodies appeared 
at the bar of the aſſembly, with the ftrong- 
eſt and moſt firm profeſſions of PO 
and obedience. 

Though the majority wy the nation, 


| however, thus evinced its attachment to 


the revolution, the flight of the king was 
viewed in very different lights, according 
as the different parties felt their particular 
prejudices affected by the event. At the 
firſt of the revolution, two parties only di- 
vided the maſs of the people; the friends 
of privileges and ariſtocracy, and the friends 
of liberty: but the latter had ſince divided, 
and a party more dangerous to the new 
conſtitution than even the ariſtocracy them- 
ſelves had ſtarted up; a party, who, in 
queſt of ideal perfection, are never ſatisfied 
with any eſtabliſhed form of government ; 
but whoſe unquiet minds, ever in purſuit of 

a viſionary theory, neglect the more import- 
ant objects of peace, induſtry, and ftability 
"HE 2 . of 
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of government, which are the only circum- 
ſtances that can give greatneſs or proſperity 


BY to a nation. 


To the republican party the * of 
the king was a matter of triumph: their 
love of change was now likely to meet 


at leaſt a preſent gratification : they enlarg- 


ed upon the abſurdity of a government 
which enabled an individual to throw the 
whole ſtate into confuſion: they repre- 
ſented the king as a perjured monſter, 
whoſe patriotiſm and love for his people 
_ would preſently be evinced by his enter- 
ing France at the head of hoſtile armies, 
to ravage the country, and to drench it 
in blood. The loſs of authority, they ſtat- 
ed, muſt be ever, to him who once pol- 
ſeſſed it, a ſubject of regret; and they ex- 
horted the lovers of liberty, even if the 
king's flight ſhould be prevented, to make 
uſe of the opportunity to relieve the na- 
tion from a natural enemy. 

The more temperate and ſober think- 
ers ſaw the matter in a very different point 
of view. The majority of them preferred 


a limited monarchy, as at leaſt the moſt 
: 3 
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_ expedient form of government, and con- 
ſidered it as abſurd in a nation enjoying 
perfect liberty, to diſpute about the mode 
or form in which it ſhould be adminiſtered. 
They conſidered, that even if the repub- 
hcan form was preferable, cuſtom and ha- 
bit had inured the French to monarchy, 
and their ſtrongeſt prejudices inclined them 
to ſupport it: that the nation was not in 
a ſtate to endure the ſhock of a ſecond 
revolution. They therefore contemplated 
it as the happieſt event that could occur, 
ſhould the king by any fortunate chance 
be reſtored ; and foreſaw a train of the 
moſt formidable evils threatening the king- 
dom and the people, ſhould he fall into We 
hands of their enemies. 

The hopes of the republicans were blaſt- 
ed for the moment by the vigilance and 
activity of two obſcure individuals. To 
favour their eſcape, the royal family had 
obtained a paſſport through the medium 
of the Ruſſian ambaſſador, in the name of 
a baroneſs de Kortz, with her ſuite, as 
travelling to Frankfort. They travelled 
in the moſt private manner till they found 
Ee %%«ͤ;Ülꝓ men 


„ weren o - - 
themſelves at a conſiderable diſtance from 
the capital, when they were furniſhed by 
Bouille with detachments of dragoons, un- 
der the pretence of guarding ſome treaſure 
for the pay of the ſoldiers. They pro- 
ceeded without interruption for one hun- 
_dred and fifty-ſix miles, and were but a 
few leagues from the frontiers when they 
were arreſted. At St. Menehould, the poſt- 
maſter, M. Drouet, had formerly been a 
dragoon in the regiment of Condé. He 
immediately recogniſed the queen, and 
was forcibly attracted by the reſemblance 
of the king to his portrait on the aſſignat 
of fifty livres. He was confirmed in his 
ſuſpicions, on ſeeing the detachment of 
dragoons relieved by a detachment of huſ- 
ſars, and determined to ſtop them; but, 
being alone, was prudent enough not to 
expoſe himſelf to the oppoſition of the ſol- 
diers. He ſuffered the carriage to paſs, 
but mounted a ſwift horſe, and took a croſs 
road to Varennes, which was their next 
ſtage. He communicated his ſuſpicions 
to the poſt-maſter there, who had alſo for- 
merly been a dragoon ; and they concluded 
5 —_ | that 
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that the only mode of effecting their pur- 
poſe was to barricade the ſtreet and bridge 
over which the carriages muſt neceſſarily 
paſs. It was at this time near midnight, 
but. fortunately, on the bridge there ſtood 
at the moment a waggon loaded with fur- 
niture; they overſet it, and called toge- 
ther the mayor, the procureur de la com- 
mune, and the commandant of the nation- 
al guard, and in a few minutes the num- 
ber of the patriots was increaſed to eight 
men. The commandant and the procu- 
reur approached the principal carriage, and 
aſked the names of the travellers, The 
queen petulantly anſwered, they were in 
haſte, and produced the paſſport, which 
was thought a ſufficient warrant by ſe- 
veral perſons; but the poſt-maſters com- 
- bated the opinion, on the ground of its 
not being counterſigned by the preſi- 
dent of the national aſſembly; and aſked 
why a Ruſſian baroneſs ſhould be eſcorted 
by the military of France? It was deter- 
mined therefore to ſtop the travellers; and 
they retired to the houſe of the procureur. 

Le öͤͤ “ 
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After ſome parley the procureur produced a 
picture of the king, and aſked him “ if that 
was not his portrait,” His majeſty then 
«throwing off his diſguiſe, replied, © My 
friends, I am indeed your king—T have 
Aled from Paris, from poniards and from 
bayonets I have determined to take refuge 
in the provinces, where I hope to find 
loyalty and reſpect My route is for Mont- 
medi have no intention of leaving the 
kingdom; I entreat you not to * my 
33 o ; | 
The national guard now arrived in con- 
ſiderable numbers, and at the ſame mo- 
ment the huſſars, who endeavoured {word 
in hand to force the houſe where the king 
was; but were anſwered by the national 
guard, that they ſhould never carry him 
off alive. The commandant of the nation- 
al guard had placed at each end of the 
ſtreet two field- pieces, which however were 
not charged; but they were ſufficient to 
intimidate the huſſars, who, upon the com- 
mandant ordering the artillery-men to their 


omg Wane" their matches in their hands, 
| relinquiſhed 
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relinquiſhed their object, and quietly ſur- 
rendered the king to the wn of the 
national guard. 

The news of theſe tranſactions was re- 
ceived by the afſembly with inexpreſſible 
ſatisfaction. M. Bouille was ſuſpended 
from his functions; and orders were given 
for arreſting him, and all who appeared to 
be concerned in the flight of the king: but 
Bouillé evaded the national reſentment by 
flying the kingdom. The aſſembly next 
appointed two commiſſioners to examine 
the inferior agents of the king's flight; 
and three commiſſioners, Meſſrs. Tronchet, 
d' André, and Duport, were appointed to 
receive the declaration of the king and 

The royal family was eſcorted to Paris 
by a conſiderable body of the national 
guard, who Increaſed in numbers as they 
approached the metropolis. Meſſrs. Bar- 


nave, Petion, and Latour Maubourg had 


been diſpatched towards Varennes for the 
purpoſe of accompanying them back to 
Paris; and publie tranquillity was ſo well 
preſerved, that they entered the Tuilleries 
5 On 
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on the 25th without any diſturbance, and 
with no apparent inconvenience but the fa- 
tigue of the journey. On the 27th the 
commiſſioners waited on the king and queen 
to receive. their declarations. The king per- 
fiſted in the aſſertion that he had made from 
the firſt, that he had no intention of leaving 
the kingdom, and meant only to fix at 
Montmedi, which is a fortified town, till 
the vigour of government ſhould in ſome 
degree be reſtored, and the conſtitution 
ſettled. A further reaſon for preferring this 
as the place of his reſidence, was, he added, 
that in caſe of any diſturbance on the fron- 
tiers he might be ready to preſent himſelf 
in the poſt of danger, and to prevent inſur- 
rection. His reaſons for quitting Parris, he 
declared to be, the inſults to which he was 
Hable there, and the inflammatory publica- 
tions which were daily produced, particu- 
| larly againft the queen, which rendered him 
apprehenſive for her ſafety ſtill more than 


"oh his own in the metropolis. The decla- 


ration of the queen reſted entirely on the 
plea, that as the king had determined to 


remove n and family, it was impoſſi- 
ble 
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ble that ſhe could admit the thought of 
voluntarily parting from him and her chil- 
dren.” | 

Monſieur and Madame, who had Fr Boi a 
different road, were more ſucceſsful in ef- 
fecting their eſcape, and arrived ar at 


Bruſſels on the 23d. 


The neceſſity of completing che 0 of | 
the conſtitution became now more than ever 
apparent, and the aſſembly laboured inceſ- 
ſantly on the municipal code and the or- 
ganization of the army. In the mean time 
every precaution was taken to preſerve the 
peace of the kingdom; and a decree was 
paſſed, the ſubſtance of which was, that ſuch. 
of the emigrants as did not return within 
two months ſhould be ſubje& to triple taxes 
for the year 1791. 

The flight of the king ſcemed indeed the 
ſignal for the emigrants to commence their 
hoſtile proceedings. M. Cazales and ſome 
others of the ariſtocratic party ſent in their 
reſignations to the national aſſembly; troops 
were levied on the frontiers in the king's 
name, and many of the former officers of 
the royal regiments exerted themſelves to 
| ſeduce | 


3 
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ſeduce the ſoldiers from their allegiance by 
promiſes of advancement and high rewards : 

their attempts, however, were in general 
without ſucceſs; a circumſtance which has 
not been adverted to by thoſe who ſuppoſe 
the attachment of the French ſoldiery to the 
revolution to have been entirely venal. As 
theſe levies were made in the name of the 
king, he thought it proper formally to dif- 
avow them, which he did in a letter to the 
national aſſembly dated the 7th of July. 
Ihe return of the king appeared to make 
little alteration in the deſigns of the ſo- 
vereigns who, were confederated againſt 
France, Spain, indeed, whoſe political in- 
tereſts were more diametrically oppoſite to 
a rupture with France, renewed on the oc- 
caſion its profeſſions of amity. The other 
courts kept till at a diſtance, and the Ger- 
man frontier was crowded with troops, and 


every where engaged in military prepara- 


tions. He muſt know little indeed of pub- 
lic affairs, who can ſuppoſe that ſuch a cir- 
cumſtance could make any alteration in the 
intentions of the combined courts. The po- 


litics of deſpots are always ſelfiſh ; increaſe 
Sx | of 
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of territory is ſtill their favourite purſuit. 
It would be weak to ſuppoſe that compaſ- 
ſion for the emigrants, ſympathy for the 
king, or even zeal for the maintenance of 
royal authority, would be motives ſtrong 
enough to engage them in the expences and 
difficulties of war. A ſtronger incitement 
muſt be ſuppoſed ; and that could be no 
other than the diſmemberment of France, 
connected moſt probably with the deſtruc- 
tion and annihilation of the petty ſtates of 
Germany. Victorious, Auſtria and Pruſſia 
may be enriched with the ſpoils of France 
and even diſappointed in that object, as the 
ſmaller ſtates of Germany will ultimately 
perhaps be the chief theatre of war, excuſes 
may be found for placing them under the 
protection of more powerful empires, and 
for aggrandizing theſe at the expence of their 
weak and indigent neighbours. 

France, however, ſtill continued in too 
united a ſtate to warrant any immediate en- 
terpriſe againſt her. Addreſſes breathing 
che ſtrongeſt profeſſions of loyalty and at- 
tachment to the conſtitution poured in from 
every er Foreigners reſident in France 
ſee med 
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feemed ſolicitous of the honour of being 
claſſed among her citizens. The conduct of 
the aſſembly was not unworthy the confi- 
- dence which the nation ſeemed to place in its 
virtue and patriotiſm. Calmneſs, dignity and 
moderation characterized its proceedings at 
this period. In oppoſition to the violent 
republicans, the legiſlature tenaciouſly ad- 
hered to its conſtitutional decree concerning 
the inviolability of the king's perſon. Even 
the emigrants were treated with a degree of 
Indulgence: the prince de Conde. himſelf, 
though profeſſedly in a ſtate of war with his 
country, did not experience either haſte or 
' ſeverity from the aſſembly. M. Duveyrier 
was ſent as envoy to him and the other 
princes, to ſolicit their return to the enjoy- 
ment of happineſs and ſecurity in the boſom 
of their country ; but this ambaſſador of 
peace was impriſoned, and inſulted in | the | 
moſt barbarous manner. 

The unanimity which ene through- 
out France, from the time of the king's 
return till his acceptance of the conſtitution, 
was however interrupted by a ſhort but 
3 riot at Paris. Several efforts had 


been 
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been made by ill-diſpoſed perſons, ſuppoſed 
to be in the pay of the emigrants, or of 
the hoſtile princes, to diſturb the public 
tranquillity, by circulating liſts of members 
of the aſſembly who were reported to be 


bribed to betray their truſt, and other in- 
ſidious manceuvres. Theſe efforts howe- 


ver all proved abortive till the morning 
of the 17th of July, when the magiſtrates 
were alarmed by the report that a large 
body of ſeditious perſons were about to 


aſſemble in the Champ de Mars, the pro- 


feſſed object of whom was to petition a- 
gainſt the re-eſtabliſhment of the king, a 
meaſure which the Jacobin club had been 
very active to promote. Two of the ma- 
giſtrates were ſent to the ſuburb of St. 
Antoine, where they had the ſatisfaction 
to find that every thing was quiet. At 
eleven o'clock, however, two unfortunate 
perſons, who had ſecreted themſelves under 


the altar of the confederation, were mur- 
dered by the mob, on the unfounded ſuſ- 


picion that they had intended to blow it 


up with gunpowder. Three municipal offi- 


cers were therefore diſpatched, at the head 


of 


— — 


„ — 
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of a battalion of national guards, to s 
the murderers and diſperſe the inſurgents. 
The mob attacked the national guard, and 
one man had the audacity to fire on M. 
ha Fayette himſelf. The man was ſeized; 
but M. la Fayette, with a falſe generoſity, 
permitted him to eſcape. The red flag 
was now diſplayed, and martial law pro- 
claimed. The national guard was at length 
obliged to fire upon the people, who did not 
diſperſe till about twelve were killed, and 
fifty or ſixty wounded. It was aſſerted, 
with what truth it is difficult to ſay, that 
foreign emiſſaries were diſcovered among 
the populace diſtributing money, and ex- 
citing thein to rebellion, 

The period now approached, when the 
conſtituent aſſembly were to terminate their 
labours. A committee had been for ſome 
time employed in compiling and digeſting 
into a code the conſtitutional decrees, and 
on the 4th of Auguſt it was read to the 
aſſembly by M. Thouret, and debated arti- 
cle by article on the following days. On 
the zu of September it was preſented to 

the king. He ſignified his acceptance of 
. | | it 
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— nation-qh©tacd alwakiiouw:: - 
ing day he appeared at the aſſembly, in- 
troduced by a deputation of ſixty mems 
| bers, and ſolemnly conſecrated - the aſſent 
which he had already given, and concluded 
with an oath to be faithful to the nation 
and to the law, and to employ the powers 
veſted in him for the maintenance of the 
8 ee ere and the n execution of the 
aw Þ 1 248 4B x wbbor\ 
While 50 ade at was in agi · ä 
tation an additional decree was paſſed, im- 
porting that no branch of the royal family 
could exerciſe any employment in the gift 
of the people; and on the 3oth of Septem- 
ber the conſtituent national aſſembly termi- 
nated an uninterrupted ſeſſion of two years 
and four months, and n, ies 
ſolved Res eo 
In treating of the different afts of the af 
fembly, we have freely criticiſed ſuch parts 
of the new conſtitution as appeared liable 
to objection... One general error muſt ap- 
pear on the peruſal of it to moſt readers; 
and that is, the extreme weakneſs of the 
executive power. Unleſs the agents of 
 Vor. I. FFH gon 
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government are protected and ſupported in 


the execution of their ſeveral duties, their 
operations muſt neceſlarily be timid, feeble, 
and ineffective. Perhaps the impeachment 
of miniſters, which is a moſt ſolemn, a 

moſt important, and alfo a'moſt dangerous 


branch of legiſlative authority, unleſs exer- 
_ ciſed with great diſcretion, ought to be ſub- 


zeRed to fuch formalities as might render it 
difficult upon frivolous pretences. Perhaps 

the coneurrence of a certain portion of the 
legiſlative body ought to be required before 
an impeachment could be brought forward 


or moved for; ſince it appears that, if a 


popular harangue from a ſingle demagogue 


is ſufficient to diſplace a miniſſer, and even 


to ſubhject him to a criminal proſecution, 


_ theſe offices will never be Executed by men 
of ſpirit and character. 


Beſides thoſe errors of. legiſlation which 


we have noted, the leaders of the revolution 


were guilty of ſome others. Before the 
conſtituent aſſembly diſſolved itſelf, mea- 
ſures ought to have been taken for al- 
ſembling the new legiſlature in ſome place 


* its amen det have been 


mort 
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more free and independent than they could 
be in the factious metropolis; and they 
ſhould have corrected the error into which 
their own vanity betrayed them of admitting 
a numerous and inſolent audience to ſeat 
themſelves in the galleries, as judges of the 
debate, which they frequently diſturbed by 
their inſolent nne of en or Ws 

approbation, BY hes 

Another ſerious auch to Frixtics 
was the influence acquired by the popular 
ſocieties, The Jacobin club originated from 
a ſinall and ſecret aſſociation of about forty 
gentlemen and men of letters, who united 
themſelves, long previous to the meeting of 
the: ſtates-general, for the ' purpoſe of diſs 
ſeminating political knowledge among the 
maſs of the people. It was afterwards melted 

into the Breton club, at Verſailles, during 
the' firſt ſeſſions of the national aſſembly; 
and the ſociety becoming numerous on the 
removal of the king and aſſembly to Paris, 
it obtained poſſeſſion of the chapel of the 
Jacobins on the diſſolution of the monaſtic 
orders. The popularity which it acquired 
ws renveved 1 it exceedingly numerous, and 
| Fi2. | this 
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this circumſtance pointed it out as a proper 
engine to work upon the: paſſions of the 


multitude. From a very early period of its 
inſtitution, one principal object was to diſ- 


cuſs ſuch political queſtions as were likely 

to be agitated in the national aſſembly, in 
order that the members might act in con- 
cert, according to the deciſions of the majo- 
rity. This plan was reduced to a ſyſtem, 


| when the club became numerous, and a re- 


gular preſident and ſecretaries were choſen, 

and it became a national aſſembly in minia- 
ture. Beſides the members, an immenſe 
multitude of auditors were'admitted into the 


galleries, who applauded or condemned the 
| ſpeakers as paſſion or eaprice dictated. Here 


the moſt inflammatory declamations were 


heard with the moſt elamorous teſtimonies 


of approbation, and every propoſition in the 


: leaſt inclining to moderation of ſentiment 


or wiſdom in political conduct was repro- 
bated and condemned. In few words, it be- 
game ultimately the mere vehicle of fac- 


tion, where, as is uſually the caſe in ſuch 


inſtances, the worſt men and the worſt 
8 were een triumphant. Frg- 


ts. * ternal 
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ternal ſocieties (according to the barbarous 
jargon, which was adopted as the language 
of anarchy) were inſtituted in all the con- 
ſiderable towns in the kingdom; and oY 
only object of emulation in theſe neſts o 
Political hornets ſeemed to be, which ſhould 
act moſt unwj: dy and leaſt for he public 
benefit, n 

In imitation of the Jibabtas el other 
ſocieties were inſtituted for the purpoſe 'of 
political diſcuſſion ; and thus, independent 
of the perverſi on of ſentiment, an intole- 
rable waſte of time was occali oned to the 
lower claſſes of ſociety. "Te ſhould have 
been one of the great objects of the national 
aſſembly to diſſolve or reſtrain theſe factious 
aſſemblages, and to reſtore the nation, from 
that political delirium, in which ſo great a 
revolution muſt neceſſarily involve them, to 
the ſober paths of induſtry, economy, and 


Pope. ſubordination. We as ARE TOTO 
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* Charatter of the legiſlative afſembly—Thc 
1 meeting of that body— [naications of face 
tion 7. breatening appearansess — Conven- 
tion of Pilnitz—Concert of princes —De- 
cree concerning the king's brothers — An. 
ſuers from foreign courts — League formed 
in the north—Decree againſt the emigrants 
Exercise of the royal veto—Jntrigues of 

the republican faGion— Imprudence of the 
emigrants —T roubles. in St. Domingo 
 Nonyuring prieſts —Deerees againſt them 

D Second interpoſition of the veta— King's 
Hercb on the flate g, foreign affairs— Petion 

elected mayor of Paris—Club of Feuillans 
D Seditious proceedings of the Facobins— 
| Deſigns of Leopald— State of the French 
finances —Troubles i in the colonies aj 7 ile 
appearance Impeachment of miniſters— 
Death of the emperor —His character — 
Triumph of the Facobine—New miniſiry— 
- Dumourier — Decree of ſequeſtration againſ 
the emigrants, 


WITH 
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Wirn the conſtituent aſſembly the ſun 
of French liberty ſet. With it the wiſdem, 
che moderation, the dighity of the nation 
was diſſolved. That fatal decree, which de- 
prived the country of all the aſſiſtance which 
might be derived from the exertion of the 
moſt brilliant talents matured by experience, 
placed in their ſeats men incapable either 
from want of principle or of ability to ex- 
erciſe the ſacred and important function of 
legiſlators. The new aſſembly conſiſted 
chiefly of country, gentlemen, whoſe inex- 
perlence in political affairs rendered them 
mcompetent to act for themſelves, and made 
them the paſſive dupes of a party, which, 
though not numerous, compenſated for this 
defect by its activity and - boldneſs. This 
faction conſiſted of men of letters, but not 
of the higheſt rank in literature. The edi- 
tors of newſpapers, and the publiſhers of 
periodical libels, were, by the ſingular 
change in the affairs of France, elevated 
to the rank of ſenators, and ſoon aſſumed 
to themſelves the authority of ſovereigns. 
Even of this faction, however, it would 
—M fa ä 
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be uncandid in the extreme, to conſider 
all the members as equally. unprincipled, 
The great majority of them were decided 
republicans ; but ' ſome were mere enthu- 
ſiaſts in this ſyſtem, while the object of 
others was undoubtedly to gratify their pri- 
vate ambition, or to ſatiate their private re- 
venge. In this point, however, they were 
all agreed, that no government but a pure 
democracy was adapted to the condition of 
free men, and that France could never be 
happy and flouriſhing till every veſtige of 
monarchy was finally obliterated. This 
point they determined to enforce, and few 
of them, we fear, heſitated with reſpect to 
the means by which it Was to be accom- 
e „ 
| There 18 ſomething | in true religion which 
ſoftens the ferocious paſſions of man; it 
can arreſt the hand of the aſſaſſin, it can 
whiſper peace to the perturbed ſpirit. It 
rejects the attainment of its end by unlaw- 
ful means, and follows rather the dictates 
of conſcience, and immediate duty, than 
the moſt ſplendid viſions which the imagi- 
nation a N form of diſtant perfection. This 
: only 
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baly ſafeguard; of moral principle the re 
publican philoſophers of France unfortu- 
nately wanted; they were even bigots in 
infidelity; the throne and the altar wers 
equally obnoxious to them; and many of 
the exceſſes into which they plunged, may 
be more properly attributed to their irreli- 
gious prejudices than to any other cauſe. 

Such was the general outline of the firſt 


5 legiſlative aſſembly, as it was called, though 


we muſt except from cenſure ſome reſpect- 
able and independent characters, who fall 
properly under neither of the claſſes which 
we have deſcribed. The aſſembly inet oa 
the 1ſt of October, and the following day 
proceeded to the verification of their po-w- 
ers. On the 3d M. Paſtoret was elected 
preſident, and M. M. Francois, Garron de 
Coulon, Cerutti, Lacepede, and Guyton- 
Morveau, were proclaimed ſecretaries. On 
the 4th all the members of the aſſembly ſo- 
lemnly took the ien only: in the 
following term: 
I ſwear to maintain to he utmoſt of 
my power, the conſtitution of the kingdom, 
dtecreed by the conſtituent national/afſembly 
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in the years 1789, 1790, and 1791; and 
neither to-propoſe nor conſent to any thing, 
during the continuance of this legiſlature, 
which may be injurious or contrary to it; 
and to be in every thing faithful to the na- | 
tion, the law, and the king.“ 
A deputation of the members was at the | 
ſame time appointed to waif upon the king, 
to acquaint his majeſty that the r 
was finally conſtituted. 
The fpirit with which the fs „ 
rations of this aſſembly were to be conducted, 
pboon began to manifeſt itſelf, On the re- 
turn of the deputation to the aſſembly on 
the 5th, the reporter, having ſtated that the 
king had informed them by the miniſter of 
juſtice, that he would receive the deputa- 
tion at nine o'clock, one of the republican 
| members adverted to a decree in the month 
of July 1789, which enacted that the aſ- 
fembly and its deputations ' ſhould corre- 
fpond directly with the king, and not 
through the medium of the miniſters : that 
decree was therefore re- enacted, and enforced 
with peculiar rigour. 


"FE" 'king having Sgt that he 
would 
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would repair to the aſſembly on Friday the + 
12th, it was next debated in what manner 
ke ſhould be received. In the decree that 
followed this debate, the mean and triffing 

it by which the aſſembly was afterwards 
to be actuated, was clearly evinced, The 
moment the king entered the aſſembly, the 
members were to riſe and he uncovered ; but | 
as ſoon as he arrived at the bar, they were 
to fit down and cover themſelves. The 
king was to be feated on the 1% of the 
preſident, not on an elevated throne, but 
on a ſimilar ſeat to that of the preſident, 
Theſe petty indignities were as impolitic as 
they were undeſerved, and were inconſiſtent 
with magnanimity, and utterly wee 
a great nation. 

Previous to the arrival of the king on the 
7th, ſeveral deputations appeared at the bar, 
among the reft, one from the commons of 
Paris, which renewed: their proteſtations to 
maintain the conſtitution inviolate ; the king 
alſo ſent a written notice, that he had ap- 
| pointed M. Bertrand to be the naval : mini- 
| fe, in the room of M. Thevenard. 

| | s ov. 
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Notwithſtanding. the jealouſy which had 
— manifeſted by the aſſembly on the 5th, 
and the deſire which they had ſince ſhewn 
of degrading the regal dignity, yet the firſt 
meeting between the king and the legiſla- 
ture was cordial. - The excellent temper of 


. Louis did not permit him to retain reſent- 


ment, and the courteſy and affability with 
which he entered the hall, rendered the 
moſt inveterate republicans reſpectful. The 


| king addreſſed. the aſſembly in a judi- 


cigus and patriotio oration. He pointed 
out briefly to them the nature of the duties 
they had undertaken to perform, and re- 
commended ſome objects as requiring in- 
ſtant attention. The ſtate of the finances, 
he obſerved, was ſuch as required ſtrong 
and ſpeedy exertion to eſtabliſh an equili- 


. brium between the receipt and the expendi- 


ture; to accelerate the aſſeſſment and col- 
lection of taxes, and to introduce an inva- 
riable order into all the departments of this 
immenſe adminiſtration. The reviſion of 


the civil code was alſo an object which 


he recommended to their care; and the 
* , ſimplifying 


5, 
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 Amplifying the mode of proceeding ſo as to 
render the attainment of mon more * 
and more prompft. | 

He proceeded Weng on ths e 
of a ſyſtem of national education; on the 
organization of the army, and the propriety 
of reſtoring order and diſcipline. He re- 
ſerved himſelf to a future occaſion for the 
communication of his ſentiments concern- 
ing the navy. He ſtated his hopes that the 
nation vrould not be troubled by any attac 
from abroad ; recommended, in a ſtyle of 
paternal regard, unanimity and unalterable 
confidence between the two great branches 
of government, the legiſlative and executive 
powers, as he. pointedly-remarked that the 
enemies- to the proſperity of the country 
were continually labouring to diſunite them. 

The ſpeech of the king was received with 
e applauſes, and the preſident re- 
plied in terms of confidence and reſpect. 
He complimented the king on his appear- 
ance among the repreſentatives of the na- 
tion, which he termed a new engagement 
with the country, He obſerved that the 
conſtitution, ſo far from diminiſhing. the 


5 SY bg \ real 


e places 
it on the firmeſt foundation; it had con- 
verted thoſe into friends, who had formerly 
been termed ſubjects; and had made him 
the firſt monarch in the world. He cons 


dluded with expreſſing the wiſh of the af | 


ſembly to co-operate with the benevolent 
views of the king, to purify the buſineſs 
of legiſlation, to re-animate public credit, 
to repreſs anarchy. Such, fire,” ſaid he, 
is our duty, ſuch are our carneſt wiſhes, 
ſuch are yours; ſuch are our hopes, the 
gratitude and bleſſings of the people will 
be our reward.” 

| It would have been a efrcumſtance truly 
fortunate for France if thefe ſentiments had 
been ſincere, or if this harmony had conti- 
nued unbroken ; but it was not merely the 
republican ardour of the new legiſlators, 
which revived the jealouſy between the ex- 
ecutive and legiſlative powers; a {till more 
potent cauſe exiſted externally to which we 
have already though flightly alluded. The 
hoſtile preparations of the emperor and the 
continental powers; the veil of ſecrecy, 


HOY they caſt over their proceedings ; the 
vague 


vngue and obſcure terms in which they ex- 
preſſed themſelves, compared with the open 
boaſts and the imprudent and intemperate 
declarations of the emigrant princes and no- 
bility, contributed to excite in the minds of 
the people a variety of ſuſpicions, in which 
all the perſons connected with the court 
were-occafionally involved. 

To unravel more explicitly the cauſe of 
theſe fatal jealouſies, and in reality of all 
the unfortunate circumſtances which after- 


wards afflicted this unhappy and diſtracted 


country, it will be neceſſary to have a re- 
troſpect to a tranſaction which occurred 
ſome months previous to the period of 
which we are now treating, but which was 


then faintly known by the vague inſinua- 


tions of rumour, or by the unconnected in- 
timations of ſome whoſe information ap- 
pears to have been rather founded upon 
eonjecture than upon competent evidence. 
The meetings of great and powerful 
| princes, like the conjunctions of the hea- 
venly bodies, have generally been conſider- 
ed as ominous to the peace and happineſs 
of the world. Towards the cloſe of the 


ſummer 
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fummer of 1791, an extraordinary convens 
tion of this kind took place at Pilnitz in 
Saxony, between the emperor Leopold and 


the preſent king of : Pruſſia, between whom 


as principals a treaty was formed, to-which 
other powers are ſuppoſed to have after- 


wards acceded. The profeſſed object of this 


treaty was ſufficiently profligate and atro- 
cious. It was the hoſtile invaſion of France 


and the new, modelling of its government. 


In his circular letter from Pavia of the 6th 
of July, the emperor had avowed a ſimilar 
intention, and had invited . the princes of 
Europe to co-operate with him in a reſiſt- 
ance to thoſe principles fo obnoxious to 
arbitrary authority, which -had pervaded 
France, and which threatened to extend 
over the whole face of Europe. The league 


of Pilnitz, however, in which the empreſs 


of Ruſſia is alſo to be conſidered as prin- 
cipally concerned, is generally ſuppoſed to 
have had more extenſive views, and to have | 
involved projects ſtill more offenſive, if 
poſſible, to the dictates of juſtice, and to 
the peace of Europe. The partition of 


France 25 wel! as of Poland, or at leaſt of a 
conſiderable 
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conſiderable portion of the territories of 
both, among the confederated powers, and 
a new modelling of the Germanic circles, 
are ſtrongly ſuſpected to have been the real 
principles upon which this infamous com- 
pact was founded. Dark and myſterious 
as the conduct of the allied courts has been, 
relative to the ſubſtance of the conference, 
the imprudence of ſome of the inferior a- 
gents has dropped occaſional intimations 
which can leave little doubt of the crimina- 


lity of their deſigns “. | | 88 
| Conſidering, 


* The following paper, which has ſince been made 
public, will ſerve to unveil this myſtery of iniquity, and 
cannot be read without indignation by 11 friend of 
Ihen and juſtice: | 


| Partition Treaty between the courts in concert, con- 
* cluded and ſigned at Pavia, in | the month of N 

1791. 

« His majeſty the emperor will retake all that Louis 
XIV. conquered in the Auſtrian Netherlands; and 
uniting theſe provinces to the ſaid Netherlands, will 
give them to his ſerene highneſs the elector palatine, 
ſo that theſe new poſſeſſions, added to the palatinate, | 
may hereafter have the name of Auſtraſia. | 

His majeſty the emperor will preſerve, for ever, 


| the property and poſſeſſion of Bavaria, to make in fu- 


Vor. I. G g ture 
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Conſidering, however, the convention of 
Pilnitz in the moſt favourable point of view, 
1 : and 


"_— ll: | 
ture an indiviſible maſs with the domains and heredi- 


' tary poſſeſſions of the houſe of Auſtria. 
- © Her ſerene highneſs the archducheſs Maria-Chriſ- 


tina ſhall- be, conjointly with his ſerene highneſs her 
nephew, the archduke Charles, put into hereditary poſ- 
ſeſſion of the duchy of Lorraine. 

ee Alface ſhall, be reſtored to the empire; and the 
biſhop of Straſburgh, as well as the chapter, ſhall reco- 
ver their ancient privileges; and the eccleſiaſtical ſove- 
reigns of Germany ſhall do the ſame. 

If the Swiſs cantons conſent and accede to the co- 
alition, it may be propoſed to them to annex to the 
Helvetic league the biſhopric of Porentrui, the deſiles 
of Franchc-Compte, and even thoſe of Tyrol, with the 
neighbouring bailiwicks, as well as the territory of 
Verſoy, which interſects the Pays de Vaud. 

“Should his majeſty the king of Sardinia ſubſcribe 
to the coalition, la Breſſe, le Pugey, and che Pays de 
Gex, uſurped by France from . ſhall be reſtored 
to him. | | 

In caſe his Sardinian majeſty can make a grand di- 
verſion, he ſhall be ſuffered to take Dauphiny, to belong 
to him for ever, as the neareſt deſcendant of the an- 
cient dauphins. | 4 | 

« His majeſty the king of Spain ſhall have Rouflil- 
lon and Bearn, with the iſland of Corſica; and he ſhall - 
take * of the French part of St. Domingo. 

0 46 Her 
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and accepting the explanation of its expreſs 
| framers, the e is ſufficiently unjuſt 


and 


86 Her majeſty the empreſs of all the Ruſſias ſhall 
take upon herſelf the invaſion of Poland, and at the 
ſame time retain Kaminieck, with that you of Padolia 
which, borders on Moldavia. 


60 His majeſty che emperor ſhall oblige the Porte to 


give up Choczim, as well as the ſmall torts of Servia, 

and thoſe on the river Lurna. 

His majeſty the king of Pruſſia, by means of the 
above-mentioned invaſion of the empreſs of all the 

Ruſhas into Poland, ſhall make an acquiſition of Thorn 


and Dantzic, and there unite the Palatinate on the eaſt 


to the confines of Sileſia. | | 
His majeſty the king of Pruſſia ſhall beſides acquire 
Luſace, and his ſerene highneſs the elector of Saxony 
ſhall in exchange receive the reſt of Poland, and occupy 
the throne as hereditary ſovereign. * 

« His majeſty the preſent king of Poland ſhall abdi- 
cate the throne, on receiving a ſuitable annuity. 

« His royal highneſs the elector of Saxony ſhall give 
his daughter in marriage to his ſerene highneſs, the 
| youngeſt ſon of his royal highneſs the grand duke. of 


all the Ruſſias, who will be the father of the W 5 


kings of Poland and Lithuania. 
| (Signed) 
_ « LEOPOLD, 
© PriNCE Nassau, 
Cour FLORIDA BLANCA, 
© BISCHOFFSWERDER.” D 
Gg 2 ; «© The 
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and abſurd to warrant the moſt unqualified 
cenſure. If any thing on earth is ſacred, it 
is the domeſtic ceconomy of both nations 
and individuals. In private life the iniquity 
of interfering in a hoſtile manner in the in- 

ternal ſtate or houſhold concerns of a neigh- 
bour, is felt and acknowledged by all man- 

kind. Are then the rights of nations to be 
accounted leſs ſacred than thoſe of private 
citizens? Are the lives of millions, who 
muſt fall on both ſides in ſuch a conteſt, of 
leſs conſequence than the poverty or anxiety 
of individuals. But this is not the worſt; 
the principle, if once admitted, is ſubverſive 
of every right, and neceſſarily ſanctions 
every crime that can be committed againft 
ſociety. It ſanctions robbery and murder. 


In this view, the conqueſts of Alexander 


The king of England is ſaid to have acceded to this 


treaty in March 1792. And Holland to have acceded 


afterwards, provided the arrangements reſpecting their 
limits with his imperial majeſty ſhould be made accord- 
ing to the, deſire of the Dutch 1 8 7 HR before the par- 


0 tition. 


g pain renounced it a count d'Aranda came 
into office as miniſter, giving aſſurances, however, of 
the ſtricteſt neutrality.” | 

0 and 
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and of Mahomet were acts of virtue; it 
was criminal to reſiſt the ambitious projects 
of Louis XIV; and ſhould the empreſs of 
Ruſſia, at any future period, diſcover any 
thing to be new modelled in the laws or 
conſtitution of Great Britain, we are bound 
to receive her barbarous legions, not as ene- 


mies or invaders, but as philoſophic friends, 5 


who are only come to make improvements 
in our condition, and benevolently to pre- 
ſent us with that moſt ineſtimable of bleſſ- 
ings, a deſpotic government. 
France, at the moment when this royal 
banditti were plotting againſt her peace, 
might be ſaid literally to be in a ſtate of in- 
ternal tranquillity: There exiſted parties in 
the nation, it is true, as muſt exiſt in every 
country which is newly agitated with the 
| ſpirit of freedom: a large portion of her 
eitizens might indeed be defirous of a re- 
publican government; but a ſtill larger por- 


* 


3 


tion were attached to their King, and con- 


tented with the conſtitution which was then 
eſtabliſhed. If theſe contracting powers 
were really well-wiſhers to the unfortunate 
Louis, they ſhould have conſidered that 


Gg3 Plots 
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plots and conſpiracies only proſper in times 


of tumult and confuſion; that the bad citi- 


zens have need of war, of internal or exter- 
nal diſtreſs, to accompliſh their purpoſes ; 
that weakened as the executive power was 
by the new conflitution, it is in times of 
peace and tranquillity, it is when the people 
feel themſelves happy, proſperous, and indo- 


lent, that the monarchical authority reco- 


vers its ſway; and that there ſtill remained 


: an immenſe civil liſt, and a conſiderable 
| patronage, which afforded a proſpect of in- 


fluence to the monarch, | 

But we cannot, in juſtice, attribute the 
conduct of theſe powers to any principle of 
benevolence, generoſity, or humanity. The 


man who ſets no value on the lives or 


the happineſs of his own ſubjects, but will 


| ſquander them even to achieve a degree of 


loſt authority, or any temporal advantage 
for an individual, cannot be endued with 


any ſhare of accuracy in moral arithmetic, 


cannot have the moſt. liberal notions of vir- 
tue, cannot be ſuppoſed to act upon the 
broadeſt and moſt rational principles. Be- 
, if we e the conduct of theſe 

| princes 


K E 
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princes with reſpect to Poland, it will af- 
ford the faireſt comment on their motives 
with reſpe& to France. It was not the cauſe 
of Louis, it was not entirely the cauſe of 
kings that influenced their determinations. 
They felt almoſt as little for Louis, as for 
his ſübjects; for if indeed they had pro- 
perly eſtimated the probable conſequences, 
they muſt have foreſeen that theſe meaſures 
could only operate to his deſtruction, how= - -* 
ever unfavourably the conteſt might termi- 
nate for the French revolution. He muſt 
be overwhelmed in the ſtorm whatever party 
might prevail; but that was a matter f 
ſmall concern when put in competition with 
the private views and ambitious pro jects * 
un princes. | 
The convention of pilnitz, ane bave 
intimated, was not unknown in France, 
though the full extent of the terms and 
conditions of the treaty was but imperfectly 
underſtood. It was impoſſible then in the 
nature of things that it could be known, 
that a concert of princes was formed for the 
| expreſs purpoſe of invading the country, of 
G 8 4 overturning 
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_ overturning the conſtitution, of re-eſtabliſh- 
ing defpotic authority, and that the minds 
of the people ſhould not be agitated with 
Fears and with ſuſpicions. # It was next to 
impoſlibſe, that a part of theſe ſuſpicions 
ſhould not fall upon the court. The queen 
in particular had never been popular, and 
even ſince the revolution, candour obliges 
us to confeſs, that upon the beſt inquiry 
we do not find her conduct to have been 
guarded with that ſtrictneſs of prudence and 
reſerve which the circumſtances of the times 
required. The fatal flight of the king could 
; not be eradicated from the minds of the 
1 people, and the imprudent proclamation of 
 Bouille could not be recollected without re- 
* ſentment and apprehenſion. The republi- 
can party, and the enemies of order and 
government, eagerly took advantage of theſe 
_ circumſtances ; the atrocity of the monar- 
- chical combination was magnified, and the 
-whole was laid to the charge of the court 
and of Louis. The firſt movements of 
- - diffatisfaftion were directed againſt the mi- 
ON _ to qalercle m_ diſmiſs the ſer- 


Wore 
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vants of the ſtate in rapid ſucceſſion, was 

the moſt certain means of e the 
government. 

Such we appiciegs to habe been neatly 
the ſtate of parties, at the POO of which 
we are now treating. 

The perturbed ſtate of the bublle mind 
was manifeſted in the aſſembly even ſo early 
as in the evening ſeſſion of the 8th of Octo- 
ber, when the Miniſters were introduce 
into the aſſembly to render an account of 
their proceedings. On M. Montmorin 
being queſtioned with reſpect to the inter- 
courſe maintained with foreign powers, he 
replied, that the intercourſe with other na- 
tions had ceaſed during the ſuſpenſion of # 

"the royal authority, and had only recom- 

-menced -from the king's acceptance of the 
conſtitution. I move,” ſaid M. Lacroix, 
with that impetuoſity which diſtinguiſhes 
the nation, that the miniſter for foreign 
affairs be obliged to anſwer more pointedly. , . 
However the royal functions may have | 
been ſuſpended, have we ceaſed to main- 
tain ambaſſadors at theſe courts? Theſe 
ambaſſadors muſt have been acquainted 

ps | WE” wk > 4 
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with whatever occurs at their reſpective 
courts, and they ought to have informed 
the miniſter.” —< It is this correſpondence, 
added he, which I wiſh to be laid open.” X 
Aſtef ſome altercation, ſeries of interroga- 
tories was put to M. Montmorin, and the 
ſubſtance of his replies went to eſtabliſh his 
former propoſition, that the intercourſe 
with foreign courts having ceaſed for a 
ume, he had nothing official or ſatisfactory 
to produce on that ſubject; that the corre- 
ſpondence alluded to contained nothing but 
vague and unſupported rumours, which it 
* would be Even dangerous to reveal; and 
that when any thing of certaintywoccurred, 
he would not fail to communicate 1 
The ſubject was renewed on the ſucceed-, 
ing day, and a decree was paſſed, ordering 
that the miniſters ſhould be obliged to in- 
form the aſſembly concerning the ſtate and 
arms of the national guards deſtined for 
* the frontiers; concerning the motives for 
retarding the national Gendarmerie; con- 
* cerning.the neglect in replacing thoſe offi- 
: cers in the troops of the line, who had de- 
T ſerted their corps; in the delay 


in 
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in ſending arms to the departments of the 
HFlaute-Loire, the Haut- Vienne, the Haut- 


Rhin, &c.; concerning the {lownefs of the 


recruiting ſervice, the want of proviſions i in 


the frontier places, and the negle& in pro- 
viding arms, &c. On the 11th the mi- 
niſter at · war read a long memoire on the 
actual ſtate of his department, and he Klear- 


ed up the doubtful points ſo much to the 


ſatisfaction of the aſſembly that his mes 
moire was ordered to be printed. | 1 
In the mean tine the emigrants {ill con- 


. in conſiderable bodies 


upon the frontiers, and the brothers of the 
king to iffue hoſtile proclamations. It be- 


came neceflary therefore to purſue more 


vigorous meaſures, and to take ſome im- 


mediate ſteps to repel the approaching dan- 


ger. The firſt meaſure which the aſſembly 
thought proper to employ. on this®occaſion- 
reſpected the right of Monſieur to the re 
gency, in caſe. of the death of the king 


and, after ſome deliberation, the aſſetnbly 


paſſed a decree _— in they following 
rf 5; 

Wy The national ee conſidering that 
7:1 f Louis 
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Louis Staniflaus Xavier, French prince, 
being the next in ſucceſſion to the regency, 
is abſent from the kingdom In virtue of 
an article in the ſecond ſection of the 
French conſtitution, decrees that the ſaid 
Louis Staniſlaus Xavier, French prince, is 
required to return to the kingdom within 
the face of two months from the day in 
- which the proclamation of the legiſlative 
body ſhall have been publiſhed in Paris, 
In caſe the ſaid L. S. Xavier, French 
prince, ſhall fail to return to the kingdom 
„within the period above ſignified, he ſhall 
then be deemed to have forfeited his right 
to the regency, in virtue of the ſecond ar- 
tiele of the conſtitutional act. The aſſem- 
bly further decrees, that, conformably to 
the. decree of the zoth of this month 
© {Oober), a proclamation to this effect ſhall 
de printed, affixed, and publiſhed, within 
three days in the city of Paris, and that 
the executive power ſhall notify the ſame 
to the edi » within the three 3 
days.” e 0 8 
On the day on which this decree was 
paſſed, the public mind was greatly relieved 
OR” by 
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by che report of M. Montmorin, the mi- 
niſter of foreign affairs. It flated, at large, 
the reaſons which induced him to hope 
for a continuance of the general tranquil- 
lity, and contained the anſwers of the ſes 
veral - courts to the general notification 
from the king, of his acceptance of the new 
conſtitution. The replies from even the 
moſt hoſtile of the combined powers were 
in flattering terms; the emperor and the 
king of Pruſſia in particular gave the 
moſt laviſh aſſurances of their amicable 
intentions; and the elector of Mentz alone N 
had the honeſty to avow his diſapproba- 
tion of the ſtate of affairs in France. 
The miniſter next ſtated the meaſures 
taken by the king with reſpect to the coun- 
tenance given to the emigrants by foreign 
powers. The Auſtrian Netherlands prin- 0 
cipally attracted attention; and, on appli- 
cation to the emperor, the moſt peremptory 
orders he ſaid had been given, to prevent 
them from collecting in too great numbers 
in any one place, from appearing in military 
array, or being ſupplied with any of the 
. of war. e Th 
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Such were the profeſſions of kings and 
courtiers, while ſome of them, at the very 
moment, were purſuing the moſt hoſtile 
meaſures, and actually ſtudying to find ex- 
euſes for commencing a war; while the 
league of Pilnitz exiſted in its full vigour; 
and while the diſaffected Frenchmen were 
privately encouraged by the emperor, the 
king of Pruſſia, and their adherents, to aſ- 
ſemble in formidable bodies on the frontiers, 
and to form the moſt fatal arrangements, 
Notwithſtanding this was the actual ſtate 
of affairs, the crafty Leopold, impreſſed per- 
| haps with ſome degree of apprehenſion, 
from the ſpirit and enthuſiaſm manifeſted 
by «the French nation, or conſidering the 
plot as not yet matured for execution, ſtill 
continued to temporize. Agreeably to the 
intimation of the miniſter, he iſſued a pro- 


dlamation, forbidding the emigrants to al- 


femble in warlike array in the Auſtrian 
Netherlands; to prohibit their appearing 
in military uniforms, their engaging re- 


cruits, and ſtill more their encouraging de- 


ſerters from the French troops. How far 


this eg was complies with, in 
* the | 
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the ſpirit as well 2s in the letter, . 


 ceeding events ſufficiently teſtified. 
While the exper was thus clandeſtine- 


iy making preparations againſt the French | 


nation, the northern powers were more 


open and decided in their meaſures. Prüſſia, 
| Sweden, and Ruſſia, entered into ſtrict en 


gagements for the reſtoration of the old 


deſpotiſm of France. Denmark was ſtrong⸗ 


ly ſolicited to enter into the alljance; but, 
with a degree of prudence which has al- 


ways characteriſed the preſent adminiſtra- 


tion of that country, the propoſal was de- 
clined. The emperor did not openly and 
avowgdly enter into this new confederacy; 


whether his inclinations, which ſeem to 
have been always pacific, really indiſpoſed 


him to precipitate meaſures, or whether it 


ſuited that duplicity with which his cha- 


rater was ſo remarkably ſhaded, it is im- 
poſſible at preſent®to determine; but, by the 
convention of Scoekho! m, it was determin- 
eld that he ſhould be apparently forced into 
the war, by the empreſs inſiſting on his 


fulfiling the terms of the alliance which . 


, Frifted wn the imperial e crowns. _ 
* a | Thus 


* 
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Thus menaced on every fide, and unable 
to conjecture from what quarter the firſt fa- 


tal blow was to proceed, fome allowance 


may be made for thoſe unhappy jealouſies 
which the nation entertained, and for thoſe 
ſevefe meaſures towards the emigrants which 
they were about to adopt. Tremblingly alive 
on every topic that affected their newly re- 


covered liberties, not knowing whom to ſuſ- 


pect, or whom to conſider as their friend, 
this unfortunate people naturally became 
the dupes of that faction which made the 


* moſt laviſh profeſſions in favour of popu- 
lar liberty, and directed their reſentments, 


poſſibly without any good reaſon, againſt 
thoſe whoſe intereſt they conceived to be 


moſt concerned in their oppreſſion — the 


king and his miniſ ters. | 
The conſtituent Aembiy had treated with 


unexampled lenity the hoſtile proceedings 


of the emigrants, but at this criſis meaſures 
more vigorous and , more ſevere were per- 
haps required. On the gth of November, 
therefore, a decreg was paſted, ſtating, 
That the French who were aſſembled in a 


: hoſtile manner cs cages the frontiers, were 


. | ſuſpeQed 
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ſuſpected of a conſpiracy againſt Mair coun- 


try. hat, if after the iſt of January they 
ſhould be found in that ſituation, they 
ſhould be declared actually guilty of a con- 


ſpiracy, and puniſhable ' with death. — That 


all the French princes and public function- 


aries; who ſhould not return before the 1ſt 


of January, ſhould be adjudged guilty of 


the fame crime.—That the high national 


court ſhould immediately after that period 


be called to pronounce judgment on ſuch 


offenders. That ſuch as ſhould be con- 


victed during their abſence, ſhould forfeit 
their eſtates and property during their own 
lives, but not to the prejudice of their 
children, —That all ſuch perſons holding 
offices, &c. ſhould be adjudged to have for- 


feited the ſame; and all ſuch being officers 


in the army or navy ſhould be conſidered as 


deſerters.— All Frenchmen who enliſted men 


to attack the frontiers were to be adjudged 


guilty of high treaſon. —No arms or military 


ſtores were to be ao a out oy the 
kingdom,” 
This decree was temwediztely followed wy 
3 + Hk + another, 
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another, ordering the vacancies in the army 
to be filled up without further loſs of time. 
| Supplies were voted for putting the king- 
dom in a reſpectable poſture of defence; and 
ſome regulations were adopted concerning 
the military ſchools, and the organization of 
the army. 

The party diſaffected to the new conſtitu- 
tion were furniſhed with freſh matter for 
murmur and complaint by the refuſal of the 
king to ſanction the decree of the gth of 
November againſt the emigrants. The mo- 
derate party exulted in this teſtimony of his 
conſtitutional freedom exhibited by the mo- 
narch, and conſidered it as a proof that he 
intended to govern ſtrictly agreeably to the 
principles of the conſtitution. A king, they 
obſerved, who was. not ſincere in his at- 
tachment to the new order of things, 
would have borne the maſk of diſſimula- 
tion through the whole of his conduct; ſuch 
a one would not have hazarded an unpopu- 
lar ſtep, but would have oſtenſibly joined in 
the moſt violent meaſures, in the hope that 


they could not long endure, and that the 
a machinations 


& 
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machinations of the enemies of freedom 
would ſoon reſtore the ancient depravity 
and abuſes. 

While ſuch were the ſntiments-zf the 
more moderate and reaſonable part of the 
nation, the republican faction eagerly em- 
braced the opportunity to declaim againſt 
the new conſtitution, and againſt monar- 
chical government. It was a conſtitution, 
they aſſerted, compoſed of inconſiſtent and 
incongruous principles, an hereditary mo- 
narch, and a democratic aſſembly. This 
very prerogative of a veto, which the con- 
ſtitution had conferred upon the king, would 
be the means, it was urged, of defeating 
every patriotic meaſure of the legiſlature, 
while the immenſe civil liſt enabled him 
either to bribe its members, or to cheriſh and 
aſſiſt the enemies of the nation aſſembled 1 in 
foreign countries. | Eo. 

The exerciſe of the royal veto on this : 
occaſion was certainly an imprudent ſtep, 
though there is no reaſon to attribute it to 
any perfidious motive, or to account for it 
on any other principle than that gentleneſs 
of eee chat tenderneſs of character, by 

is Hk 2 which 
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which this unfortunate monarch was ſo much 
diſti»guiſhed. To deprive at one blow, and 
by his own agency, his neareſt connexions 
of their hereditary rights, of their revenues, 
their ſubſiſtence, and to ſubject them to the 
penalties of death for their miſtaken zeal, 
while they profeſſed that all their efforts were 

directed to his ſervice, doubtleſs appeared to 

him a harſh and ungrateful meaſure ; while, 
judging probably of their diſpoſitions by his 
own, he flattered himſelf with the hopes of 
perſuading them to abandon their projects, 
and no longer contumaciouſly to oppoſe 
themſelves to what appeared almoſt the una- 


nimous ſentiment of the whole nation. In 


contemplating the hiſtory of this amiable 
and unfortunate prince, and the dreadful 
cataſtrophe which has ſince taken place, our 
ſorrow is rather increaſed than diminiſhed | 
by the melancholy reflection, that he was 
leſs the victim of the cruelty of his enemies, 
than of the imprudence and folly of his pro- 
feſſed friends. If, inſtead of deſerving their 
country and their king, the miſguided nobi- 
 lity of France had only for the time con- 

formed a little to circumſtances, contented 

5 N themſelves 
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[themſelves for the moment with that fhare 
of dignity and authority which they could 
fave out of the general wreck of privileges, 
and rallied round the throne to ſupport 
their king in the exerciſe of his conſtitu- 
tional rights could they have conceded 
with grace, and defended themſelves with 
candour and moderation had they only 
aſſumed the appearance of acting more for 
the public, and leſs for themſelves, France 
would never have been the victim of anar- 
chy; the nobility would ſtill have pre- 
ſerved, if not their titles, at leaſt their for- 
tunes and their conſequence; and their in- 
nocent monarch would never have fallen a 
ſacrifice to a relentleſs mob. | 
Above all things, it is ever impolitic to 
call in foreign aid to extinguiſh the internal 
troubles of a nation. It is rarely ſucceſsful ; 
and when it is ſucceſsful, the end is gene- 
rally, that both parties are equally the prey 
of the invader. A high-ſpirited nation will 
ſeldom endure the inſult; and the conſe- 
| quence has frequently been, that the con- 
_ tending parties, when languiſhing under the 
oppreſſion of a foreign yoke, have forgot- 
To H h 3 : ten 
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ten their mutual animoſities to unite againſt 
the common enemy, and to expel from the 
country that banditti, which their diſſen- 
ſions had before introduced. Had the con- 
federated powers been ſucceſsful in their 
efforts againſt France, there is little doubt 
that the very perſons who invited them 
to the conteſt, would have been among 
the firſt to complain of their tyranny and 
injuſtice; and, ſingular as the thought may 
appear, we ſhall not be ſurpriſed to find, in 
the viciſſitudes of war, ſome of the firſt 
emigrants who fled their country becauſe 
they could not endure a limited monarchy, 
contending under the banners of the republic 
for the democracy of France. 

Independent of the factions which diſ. 
tracted the councils and divided the ſen- 
timents of the nation, the internal ſtate of 
France was far from proſperous at the doſe 

of the year 1791. The public treaſury 

was exhauſted, and the revenue was ftill 
| inadequate to the expenditure. The aſſig- 
nats ſtill circulated under a conſiderable diſ- 
count. Poverty pervaded the country; and 
the neglect of t threatened an im- 
= | pending 
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pending famine. Diſtreſſing as Was this 


ſtate of affairs in the mother country, that 
of the colonies was Rill worſe. The iſland 


of St. Domingo i in particular was Rill con- 
vulſed by the dreadful conteſt, in which 
the impracticability of the white inhabit- 
ants in refuſing the juſt demands of the 
people of colour had involved the iſland. 
The negro ſlaves, taking advantage of the 
anarchy which enſued from this unfortu- 
nate conflict, embraced eagerly the oppor- 


tunity to emancipate themſelves. In the 


northern diſtrict, not leſs than one hundred 


thouſand revolted. More than two hun- 
dred plantations were entirely burnt; the 
maſters were maſſacred; and if the women 
were ſpared, it was to endure a captivity 
worſe than death. The ſhips that were 
anchored off the iſland afforded the only 


aſylum to which the unhappy fugitives 


could reſort, while fire and devaſtation eve- 
ry where marked the path of the victorious 


rebels, Such was the repreſentation of the 


colonial aſſembly : on the 30th of October 


the miniſter of marine announced to the . 


| . mad aſſembly, that two thouſand three 
| H h 4 hundred 
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- hundred troops of the line had been ſent 
' thither, and this embarkation was immedi- 
ately followed by that of ſix hundred more: 

10,370,912 livres were voted as a ſupply 
for theſe expeditions ; and theſe public ef- 
forts were nobly ſeconded by the patriotic 
offers of an indvidual. M. Moſneron of 
Nantz, on the 3d. of November, made a 
ſpontancous propoſal to the national aſſem- 
bly to equip a veſſel entirely new, and to 
tranſport, at his own expence, a body of 
four hundred men to aſſiſt in reſtoring 
peace to the diſtracted colonies. The aſ- 
ſembly, at the time they accepted the offer 
of M. Moſneron, paſſed a decree of thanks 
to the king of Great Britain, to the En- 
gliſh nation, and to lord Effingham, the go- 
vernor of Jamaica, for his generous conduct 
in relieving the planters of St. Domingo 


from the horrors of famine, and in furniſh- 


ing them with arms and military ſtores 
againſt the rebel negroes. | 
Among the calamities which at this pe- 
riod afflifted France, perhaps not the leaſt 
to be deplored were the diſſenſions which 
| were likely to enſue from the influence of 
PETE 4 8 
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the ejected and non-juring clergy. The 
meaſures of the conſtituent aſſembly, re- 


ſpecting eccleſiaſtical affairs, have already : 


been cenſured as being conſiſtent with nei- 
ther juſtice nor policy. It was not con- 
ſiſtent with juſtice to alienate property 


from i its legal deſtination ; ſtill leſs laudable 


was it to wreſt from the hands of the poſſe(- 
ſors that revenue which had been legally 
committed to them, and to reduce to compa- 
rative indigence thoſe who had long been in 


the habits of opulence and eaſe. The hard- 


ſhips and difficulties of the clergy were 
increaſed by the bigoted ſpirit of the court 
of Rome: the Pope had prohibited them 
under the moſt alarming anathemas from 
conforming to the injunctions of the aſſem- 
bly, and from taking the civic oath. One 
falſe ſtep neceſſarily leads to another; in- 
juſtice always produces injuſtice. The 
decree which enjoined the civic, oath was 


followed by another, which expelled from 
their benefices all whoſe conſciences could 


not ſubmit to the terms preſcribed by the 
legiſlature, all whoſe attachment to the ſee 


of Rome was ſtill preſerved inviolate, all 
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who from virtue, as well as from leſs laud- 
able motives, felt an averſion to the new 
order of things. | Thus, at the period 
of Which we are treating, there remained 
in the heart of France an immenſe bo- 
dy of diſaffected perſons, united among 
themſelves, connected with a foreign hierar- 
chy, which itſelf was irritated by recent 
injuries in the affair of Avignon; and to 
complete the diſtraction, this body was poſ- 
ſeſſed of an influence over the minds of 
the people, which it was not eaſy to ſup- 
preſs. The non-uring clergy were pol- 
ſeſſed of all the popularity, of all the credit 
of the order. Their chapels were crowded, 
while thoſe of the conſtitutional or con- 
| forming clergy were utterly deſerted, We 
are not therefore to ſuppoſe that this influ- | 
ence would be entirely without its effects; 
we are not to ſuppole that ſuch an accu- 
mulation of power in the hands of men 
would not be employed to the gratifica- 
tion of their reſentments. In ſome places 
the diſaffected prieſls openly declaimed 
againſt the conſtitution ; in others ſecret 


| conſpiracies were Wh foreign corre- 
ſpondences 
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ſpondences were eſtabliſhed, and no means 
were left untried to inflame the minds of 
the populace. Every engine of ſuperſtition 
was employed, every art of eloquence eſ- 
_ fayed, to ſeduce them from their allegiance. 

Nocturnal meetings were held, and noctur- 


nal proceſſions were eonducted by the fac- 


tious prieſts. The ſhrines of the virgin 
and of the ſaints were dreſſed in mourning, 
as if to indicate the projected overthrow of 
all religion. The conteſt in fine arrived at 
length at ſuch extremity, that actual com- 
bats took place between the fanatical adhe- 
rents of the Jected prieſts and the national 
guard. The remote parts of the kingdom 
were nearly engaged in a religious war, and 
the ſanguinary ſcenes of St. Bartholomew 
were on the point of being renewed, 


No meaſure has drawn more odium up- 
on the legiſlative aſſembly, and none has 


excited more the indignation of other na- 
tions, than that ſevere decree which baniſh- 

ed for ever from their country, on pain of 
death, the non-juring clergy. Much as we 
| deplore the harſhneſs of the meaſure ; much 


ol we * in the ſufferings of that 
body; 
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body; innocent and reſpectable as we be- 
lieve a conſiderable portion of them to have 
been; ſtill juſtice obliges us to confeſs, that 
this meaſure, harſh as it was, appeared only 
a neceſſary conſequence of thoſe which had 
preceded it. It was the raſh and impolitic 
Proceeding of the conſtituent aſſembly, in 
haſtily confiſcating the property of the 
church, that unfortunately implanted the 
ſeeds of diſcord between the religion and 
the legiſlature of the country. The en- 
lightened part of the community might ſee 
the error with regret, but they ſaw it only 
when it was too late to rectify it. 
The firſt ſtep of the legiſlative aſſembly 
againſt the refractory prieſts, was however 
leſs violent in appearance, though in reality 
it was fraught with ſeverity. On the 18th 
of November a ſeries of reſolutions were 
paſſed, by which it was enacted, that the 
penſions of the ejected clergy, which had 
been allowed by the conſtituent aſſembly, 
ſhould be withdrawn from all ſuch as ſtill 
refuſed the civic oath. That wherever any 
troubles were found to exiſt, of which re- 


gion was the cauſe or the pretext, the mu- 
nicipa 
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nicipal officers ſhould have liberty to re- 
move from the neighbourhood ſuch of the 

non- juring clergy as might be ſuſpected of 
fomenting or favouring ſuch ſeditions; that 
in caſe of diſobedience to the directory of 
the department, they might be proſecuted 
before the tribunals, and impriſoned; and 
. that thoſe who ſhould be convicted of actual 
ſedition ſhould be liable to two years im- 
priſonment. To theſe decrees, after ſome: 
delay, the king, from apparently the moſt 
humane and conſcientious motives, oppoſed. 
his veto, and thus unfortunately increaſed. 
the clamour which was inſidiouſly excited 

_ againſt him in every part of the kingdoni. . 
If the general tenor of the replies from. - 
foreign courts to the king's notice of having 
accepted the conſtitution be attentively con- 

fidered, it will be impoſſible not to obſerve. 
that remarkable ſtrain of artifice and dupli- 
city which pervaded the majority of them, 
and particularly thoſe from the moſt power-, 
ful ſtates, and thoſe neareſt in alliance with - 
the reigning family.” They contained, in- 
deed, expreſſions of perſonal reſpe&t and 
fympathy for the king, 2 nothing which 
could 
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could be conftrued-into an approbation of 
the new order which had been eſtabliſhed 
in France by the prevalence of popular 
councils. However therefore the court and 
miniſtry might appear ſatisfied with theſe 
empty profeſſions, it is certain they were 
far from gratifying to the people at large. 
Inſtead of diminiſhing, the infolence of 
the emigrants appeared to increaſe. The 
enrolments in the circles of the Upper and 
Lower Rhine were carried on with increaſed 
vigour and alacrity; they were even en- 
| couraged to commit acts of violence on the 
bordering territories of the biſhopric of Straſ- 
burgh ; and an attempt was alſo made by 
an agent of the princes to corrupt general 
Wimpfen, who commanded i in the depart- 
ment of the Upper Rhine, and to engage 
him to deliver by treachery the fortreſs of 
New Briſac into their hands, by which the 
Hoſtile troops might have obtained an eaſy 
entrance into the territories of France. Im- 
pelled by theſe circumſtances the aſſembly 
decreed, on the 29th of November, that a 
deputation of twenty-four of its members 
ſhould wait upon the king to communicate 
1 | 5 
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to him, on the part of the aſſembly, its ſoli- 
citude concerning the dangers which me- 
naced the country from the perfidious com- 
binations of armed emigrants, aſſembled 
without the kingdom, and the fatal conſpi- 
racies which they apprehended internally 
threatened its domeſtic peace; to entreat 
him to require the elector of Treves, of 
Mayence, and the other princes oſ the em- 
pire, to iſſue a prohibition to thoſe hoſtile 
preparations and enrolments which were 
openly carried on by the emigrants on the 
frontiers; and to requeſt that he would 
embody a force ſufficient to compel den, 
in caſe of a refuſal. 

On the 14th of December the king re- 
paired in perſon to the national aſſembly; : 


he acquainted them, that he had taken their 


meſſage into deep conſideration, and that on 
ſo important an occaſion he had thought it 
his duty to be himſelf the bearer of the 
_ anſwer. He obſerved, that he had long 
been of opinion, that the circumſtances of 
the nation required great circumſpection. 


He aſſured them that he had done every 


thing to recall the emigrants to the boſom 


* 
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of their country, and to perſuade them to 

ſubmit to the new laws. He had employed 
both amicable intimations, and cauſed for- 
mal requiſitions to be made, to divert the 

neighbouring princes from giving them a 

ſupport calculated to flatter their hopes and 
encourage them in their raſh deſigns. 

He obſerved, that the emperor had done 
all that could be expected from a faithful 
ally, by forbidding and diſperſing all aſſem- 

blages within his ſtates. His meaſures at 

other courts, he ſaid, had not been equally 
ſucceſsful, and unaccommodating anſwers 
had been given to his juſt requiſitions. 
| Theſe unjuſt refuſals, he obſerved, called for 
reſolutions of another kind. As the repre- 
ſentative of the people, he felt for their in- 

juries.— In conſequence, he had cauſed a 

| declaration to be made to the elector of 

Treves, that if before the 15th of January 

he did not put a ſtop within his ſtates to 

all hoſtile diſpoſitions on the part of the 


. emigrants, he ſhould be obliged to conſider 


him as the enemy of France. The king 
added, that he fhould order fimilar de- 


clarations to all who favoured aſſemblages 
4 8 6 | 5 which 5 
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which might menace the peace of the 1 - 
dom. 

To enable the nation, however, to prepare 
for that war in which they might find it 
neceſſary, after all theſe precautions, reluct- 
antly to engage, the king adviſed an atten- 
tion to the finances of the country, and the 
ſtrict obſervance of peace and unanimity,— ; 
He modeſtly alluded to the. violence of thoſe 
who endeavoured to ſurround with diſguſts 
the exerciſe of that authority which was 
entruſted to him - pledged himſelf faithfully 
to preſerve the depoſit of the conſtitution, 
and to ſhew to all mankind that he felt 
how truly glorious it was to be the Kb of 
4 free people. 85 
In the former part of this Os vhs 
the king ſpeaks of having employed amica- 
ble intimations, and exerted his perſonal in- 
fluence with foreign powers, he might allude 
to a circumſtance which has only been pub- 
lickly known fince his death : So early as 
the month of March 1791, the emperor 
Leopold had formed at Mantua a ſecret 
Plan, conſiſting of twenty-one articles, the 
object of which was to re-eſtabliſh the king 

Vol. I, T9 . | in 
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in all his former authority : for this purpoſe 
the emperor was to enter France, in the 
month of July, at the head of all his troops, 


_ while the frontiers were left totally de- 


fenceleſs. The king prevented by his inter- 
poſition this plan, and probably might in- 
duce the emperor to aſſume at Jeaſt that 
maſk of moderation and friendſhip which 

for ſome time he affected to wear. 
But however ſincere the king might be 
in his declarations, he was not fortunate 
enough to ſilence the voice of faction. The 
republican party in particular did not fail to 
take every advantage which the fears and 
ſuſpicions of the people afforded to excite 
their deteſtation of the court, and of the lit- 
tle remains of the ariſtocratic faction which 
exiſted in the kingdom. The negative 
which the king had unfortunately affixed 
to the decree againſt the emigrants, and his 
tardineſs in ſanctioning that reſpecting the 
non: juring clergy, afforded the diſaffected 
and deſigning too eaſy a pretext to work 
on the paſſions of the multitude. Ad- 
dreſſes 'crowded in from every part of the 
kingdom, abounding in commendations of 

PI | | the 


* - 
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the national aſſembly, and indicating their 
diſſatisfaction as to the conduct of the king 
and his miniſters. Moſt of theſe addreſſes 
were entered on the journals of the aſſem- 
bly, and were ſeconded by inflammatory 
ſpeeches from the more violent members. 
M. Montmorin, unable to withſtand the 
ſtorm of popular violence, reſigned; M. De- 
leſſart was nominated to the department of 
foreign affairs, and M. Cahier de Gerville 
to that of the interior. In the beginning of 
December, alſo, M. du Portail was diſmiſſed 
from his office as miniſter of war, and M. 
Narbonne appointed in his room. The 
haſty diſmiſſion and impeachment of mi- 
niſters in conſequence of inflammatory ha- 
rangues from popular orators, and without 
any hearing or inveſtigation, may be ac- 
counted among the principal cauſes of the 
calamities of France. The rapid ſucceſſion 
of miniſters allowed them no time to re- 
medy abuſes, or to make the neceſſary 
arrangements for the defence of the king- 
dom; the fear of impeachment rendered 
them cautious and timid, and directed their 
attention rather to the arts of acquiring 

CCVF 3 7 OW popularity, 
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popularity, than to the performance of 
their duty ; rather to intriguing with the 
deſpicable journaliſts, who governed the 
mob of Paris, than to the actual ſervice of 
their king and country. 

Before the concluſion of the month of 
November, a circumſtance occurred which 
ferved to put in motion the two parties 

which were ſhortly to divide the kingdom, 
the conſtitutionaliſts and the republicans ; 
and the event might have ſhewn in whoſe 
favour the balance was likely to prepon- 
derate. The mayoralty of the judicious 
and patriotic M. Bailly terminated in the 
month of November—The once popular 
: La Fayette appeared as a candidate to ſuc- 
ceed him, and it was generally underſtood 
that he was ſupported by the court—He 
was however oppoſed by a violent Jacobin 
and à declared republican, M. Petion. It 
is almoſt unneceſſary to ſtare the iſſue 
of the coriteſt, and to add that M. Petion 
was elected mayor 'of Paris by a great 
i, nia jority. | 
As melancholy experience had evinced 


| the inerealing ei credit and power of the Jaco- 
: 1 bins; 
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bins; as it was evident that, by gaining an 
aſcendancy over the minds of the populace, 
chat pernicious ſociety was enabled to con- 
troul even the aſſembly itſelf; as the only 
means of averting the dreadful conſequences 
with which the nation was threatened by 
the diſorganizing principles avowed by the 
leaders of that club, the friends of the con- 
ſtitution and of the monarch endeavoured 
to counteract its influence, by a new inſti- 
tution of a ſimilar kind, but profeſſing prin- 
ciples more moderate, and conſequently 
more calculated to preſerve the tranquillity 
and happineſs of the nation. As the new 
ſociety aſſembled in the vacant convent of 
the Feuillans, it received its name, as well 
as the Jacobin club, from the place of | 
its meeting. It was compoſed of the moſt 
active and moſt reſpectable members of the 
conſtituent aſſembly, among whom were 
M. M. d' Andre, Barnave, the Lameths, 
Du Port, Rabaud, Sieyes, Chapelier, Thou- 
ret, Labord, Taleyrand, Monteſquieu, Beau- 
metz, &c. to theſe may 'be added two 
hundred and fixty-fix members of the ex- 
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iſting aſſembly, and about eight hundred 
and eighty other reſpectable citizens. 
The republican party and the Jacobins 
could not behold this new aſſociation with- 
out ſecret diſquiet. It was evidently formed 
to diſconcert their conſpiracies, and to open 
the eyes of the public to their true inte- 
reſt. As they deſpaired of vanquiſhing 
it by the force of reaſon and truth, they 
determined to employ that blind and deſ- 
perate inſtrument, the ſole guidance of 
which they had long been labouring to 
acquire. The firſt alarm was on the 21ſt 
of December, when a large body of ruffi- 
ans armed with clubs forced themſelves 
into the hall of the Feuillans; they com- 
menced with direct threats to ſeveral of the 
members, with interrupting all diſcuſſion, 
arid at length openly acknowledged that 
they were ſent thither to effect the diſſo- 
lution. of the ſociety. | 
A riot of a ſtill more dos nature 
was threatened on the 23d, and M. Charon 
the preſident wrote to the mayor to requeſt 
that a r de police might be or- 


dered 
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dered to attend the meeting, for the purpoſe 
of preſerving the peace; but M. Petion, who 
was indebted for his own elevation to the 
Jacobin club, could not be ſuppoſed to be 
extremely ardent in favour of its rival. He 
excuſed himſelf, by ſaying that he could 
not command the attendance of a commiſ- 

faire, but that he would take every precau- 
tion in his power. At the inſtance of the 
commander of the national guard, however, 
M. Petion wrote to the commiſſaire de po- 
lice, and requeſted his attendance. As the 
members of the ſociety came armed as well 
as the rioters, a tumult of a very ſanguina- 
ry nature was expected; but happily, by 
the interpoſition of the municipal officer, a 

maſſacre was prevented. The rioters im- 
periouſly inſiſted on the diſſolution of the 
club, and this by the other party was con- 
temptuouſly refuſed. On the exhortation 
of the peace officer, however, to ſeparate 
and depart from the ſcene of altercation, the 
ſociety afforded the firſt example of mode- 
ration, 'by quitting its hall, and leaving 
their property to the diſcretion of their 


opponents. . 1 
c Is. The 
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The majority of the aſſembly had, from 
theſe circumſtances, an immediate oppor- 
tunity of manifeſting its diſpoſition towards 
the new inſtitution. The vicinity of their 
place of | meeting to that of the legillative 
body, and the various committees, afforded 
M. Merlin (who had been imprudently 
attacked by one of the guards) and others 
of the Jacobin faction, a ready excuſe for 
inſiſting on their removal; and a motion 
being made to that effect, it was unani- 
mouſly decreed. Thus was victory at 
once declared in favour of the Jacobins, 
and ſucceſs by ſuch unworthy means only 
ſerved to encourage them to more atrocious 
proceedings. The conſtitutional. party in- 
deed were too late in their adoption of 
active meaſures. Their more diligent ad- 
verſaries had already obtained. poſſeſſion of 
the public mind, and they entered the field 
only when the conteſt was virtually de- 
cided. . 

Theſe tranſactions afford a tolerably a ac 
curate picture of the ſtate of parties in 
France, at the concluſion of the year 1791. 
Its ſituation, with reſpect to foreign powers, 

became 
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became every day more and more critical. 
The conduct of Leopold was a ſingular 
tiſſue of inconſiſtency and deception. He 
pretended formally to revoke the circular of 
Pavia, in conſequence of the king's accept- 
ance of the conſtitution, and yet exhorted 
the powers of Europe not to deſiſt from the 
meaſures concerted between them, but to 
continue vigilant, and to declare that their 
coalition had ſtill an exiſtence. This decla- 
ration was followed by a letter to the king 
of France, reviving the claims of the impe- 
rial vaſſals in Alſace and Lorraine; inſiſting 


that no compenſation could be accepted, but 


that matters ſhould be reſtored in every re- 
ſpect to their ancient ſituation; and ac- 
quainting the king that the emperor con- 
ceived himſelf not only bound to interpoſe 
by ſolemn proteſtation, “ but alſo to give 
to the injured a the aid which the dignity 
of the imperial court, and the maintenance 
of the preſent conſtitution, required.“ 
While ſuch were the pretences of Leo- 
| Pold, it appeared that the German princes, 
in general, were more than ſatisfied with 
the mode of compenſation propoſed by the 
1 87 51 | French. 
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French. The prince of Loweſtein readily 
accepted of an indemnification, and the 
prince of Hohenloe, and the prince of Salm- 
Salm, declared. themſelves equally ready to 
treat upon the ſame terms. The dukes of 
Wirtemberg, and Deux Ponts, -as well as 
prince Maximilian, freely negotiated, and 
only required, what in itſelf was no more 
than perfectly reaſonable, the reimburſe- 
ment of their revenues on the feudal rights 
in queſtion, from the 4th of Augult 1789. 
The deſigns of Leopold gradually unfold- 
ed. The declaration to the European pow- 
ers, the ſubſtance of which is given in a 
preceding paragraph, was dated 1oth No- 
vember, the letter to the king the 3d of 
December; and on the 21ſt of the ſame 
month an official notico was delivered to 
the French miniſter at Vienna, in anſwer to 
the French king's notification to the eleQor 
of Treves, vrhich more directly manifeſted 
the hoſtile intentions of the imperial court. It 
* ſtated, that the elector had given notice to 
the court of Vienna, that he had adopted, 
with reſpe& to the French refugees and 


emigrants, the ſame principles and regula- 
tions 
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tons as had been put in force in the 
Auſtrian Low Countries; that notwith- 
ſtanding this, the elector was ſtill appre- 
henſive that the tranquillity of his frontiers 
and ſtates would be diſturbed by France; 
and that in conſequence of this notification, 
the emperor had been conſtrained to order 
marſhal Bender to march to the ſtates of his 
electoral highneſs ſpeedy and effectual ſuc- 
cours, in caſe he ſhould be attacked with. 
hoſtile incurſions, or even- eas me- 
naced with ſuch. | + 

As it was a well-known fact that the 
French emigrants were aſſembled in im- 
menſe force, and with every hoſtile prepa- 
ration, in the electorate; as ſuch an arrange- 
ment could not be with amicable intentions 
towards their country ; and as the emperor, 
by this official notice, declared his inten- 
tions of protecting the elector in theſe pro- 
ceedings, his views with reſpect to France 
could be no longer miſtaken, In the letter 
which the French king tranſmitted to the 

aſſembly, incloſing the notice of the court 
of Vienna, he expreſſed his aſtoniſhment 
not leis than his regret. He conceived that 
EIT ES | ? | he 
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he had a right to reckon on the good inten- 
tions of the emperor ; and added, that he 
could not yet believe that his diſpoſitions 
were changed, but wiſhed to perſuade him- 
ſelf that the court of Vienna had been de- 
ceived reſpecting the ſtate of facts, and had 
been made to ſuppoſe that the elector of 
Treves had falfilled in reality all the duties 
of juſtice and good neighBourhood. In the 
anſwer which the king returned to the em- 
peror, he faid, he had reminded that mo- 
narch that nothing was demanded of him, 
but what France had afforded an example 
of, and that the French nation had taken 
immediate care to prevent the hoſtile aſſem- 
bling of the refugees from Brabant, when 
they attempted it in the neighbourhood of 
the Auſtrian Netherlands; at the ſame time 
he confirmed his former declaration, that if, 
after the period already fixed, the elector of 
Treves ſhould not have really and effectu- 
ally diſperſed the hoſtile afſemblages which 
exiſted in his ſtates, nothing would prevent 
the king from propoſing to the nation to 
employ the force of arms to conſtrain it. 


As the intentions of Leopold therefore 
could 
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Sud be no longer doubted, the prepara- 
tions for war were renewed with redoubled | 
_ vigour. By an act of the legiſlature, the 
king had previouſly been requeſted to confer 
on M. M. Rochambeau and Luckner the 
dignity of marſhals of France, and M. la 
Fayette had proceeded to aſſume an im- 
portant command on the confines of Ger- 
many. The war miniſter, M. Narbonne, 
made the circuit of the frontiers, to inſpect 
perſonally the ſtate of the army there. New 
levies were immediately ordered, and the 
whole country aſſumed the garb of war. 
Though the ſpirit of the nation was not 
depreſſed by the proſpect of impending hoſ- 
tilities, ſtill, if the ſtate of the finances be 
conſidered, war could not be contemplated 
without the moſt ſerious apprehenſions. 
The extraordinary reſources had all proved 
hitherto inadequate to the liquidation of the 
public debt. On the 29th of December, 
twenty millions of livres were voted by the 
aſſembly, which the miniſter at war in- 
formed them, on the ſucceeding day, muſt 
be all appropriated to the deficit of 1791, 
and not to the expences of 1792. 


NM. Lafond 15 
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M. Lafond on the ſame day preſented a 
| general eſtimate, from the particular eſti- 


mates of the ſeveral miniſters, of the ex- 
pences of 1792: 


| | Livres. 
Appanage of the princes +» 5,000,000 
Army A ens * 2506 221,000 
Foreign affairs G, ooo, ooo 
Marine and colonis . 443,000,000 
General adminiſtration $5,000,000 
Public worſhip + , $1,000,000 
Penſions to eccleſiaſties 6d, ooo, ooo 
National aſſembly + + J, ooo, oo0 
Civil liſt tet --- 25, ooo, ooo 
Bridges and roads 4, Oo, oo0 
High national court and court be 
of appel! 4.50,000 
Schools and academies ++. , ooo, ooo 
Intereſt of public debt 20,000,000 
Life annuities loo, ooo, ooo 
Perpetual annuities -- 300,000,000 


1 


ron 85 66 663,671 $09 


"A then preſented an eſtimate of the 
ordinary ways and means; conſiſting of 


land- tax, tax on perſonal property, patents, | 
ſtamps, 
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ſtamps, &c. taken at 530,000,000. The 


remaining ſum of 133,671,000 was to be 


provided for from the fund of extraordi- | 


naries. 


the year 1792 opened with fair but delu- 
five omens to the peace of Europe and the 
liberties of France. Leopold again wavered 
or prevaricated. Unprepared for the at- 
tack, or confident that his deep and ſiniſ- 


ter policy would be ſucceſsful in amuſing. 
the aſſembly, his janguage to the French 55 
miniſters at Vienna and Bruſſels was con- 


tradictory to his former public declarations; 
indeed, contrary to his actual conduct, it 
was pacific and conciliatory : thus, while 
a cordon of troops was gradually forming 


on the frontier of the Netherlands, the ſo- 
lemn proteſtations of the emperor aſſerted 
them to be intended merely for the pur- 


poſe of precaution and defence. M. de 
Sainte Croix, who had been diſpatched as 
an envoy extraordinary to the elector of 
Treves, was received by that prince with 


the moſt perfect cordiality and reſpect. p 


The emigrants were prohibited from con- 
* . | | tinuing 


Notwithſtanding previous appearances, 
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tinuing their military exerciſes, and the 
elector pledged himſelf by the ſtrongeſt aſ- 
ſurances to the French miniſter, that within 
eight days the hoſtile aſſemblages in his 
dominions ſhould be entirely diſperſed. All 
military ſtores and even horſes for the emi- 
grants were prohibited; and he declared, 
that in every reſpect it was his moſt ardent 
wiſh to maintain perpetual peace and amity 
with France. 
The people, more Gicere than their ſo- 
vereigns, willingly ſeconded this diſpoſition. 
In many towns the emigrants were igno- 
miniouſly expelled by the populace; and 
"the prince of Conde was compelled by the 
magiſtrates of Worms to leave that city for 
fear of inſurrection. While their enemies 
thus appeared to be cruſhed or removed, 
the apprehenſions of the French for their 
oven frontier were completely diſpelled by 
the report oſ the war miniſter on his re- 
turn from his tour. The fortreſſes were 
repreſented as being in a moſt reſpectable 
ſtate, and the patriotiſm of the ſoldiery ex- 
ceeded every expectation that the moſt ſan- 


guine friend of his 8 could form. 
5 9 The 
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The credit of the paper currency experi- 
enced an immediate riſe from theſe favour- 


able appearances; and manufactures and 


agriculture began once more to flouriſh. 
The accounts from the colonies were leſs 
encouraging. The dreadful revolt of the 
negroes at cape Frangois had indeed pro- 
duced a temporary ceſſation of the diſſen- 
fions which exiſted between the white in- 
habitants of St. Domingo and the people 
of colour; and an actual concordat, or 
agreement, had been entered into by the 
two parties. The ſucceſſes of the free in- 
habitants thus united againſt the revolted 
negroes were brilliant ; but every new in- 
ſtance of ſucceſs but added to the calamity 
of individuals, as it was a deſtruction of 
property. It affords matter for aſtoniſh- 
ment, that the moſt ſevere. calamities are 
frequently inſufficient to deſtroy the force 
of prejudice. That rancorous ſpirit which 
prevailed in the white coloniſts, that con- 
_ tempt in which they continued to hold the 

people of colour, was repreſſed, but not ex- 

tinguiſhed, by the concordat. While the 

ratification of this contract was till in agi- 
3; tation, 
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tation, a private quarrel ſerved once more 
to rekindle the flames of civil war. On 
the 16th of November the ſections of Port 
au Prince were aſſembled for the purpoſe 
of deliberating on the execution of the con- 
cordat, and the forming of a new provin- 
clal aſſembly, to which the people of co- 
lour ſhould have equal admiſſion with the 
White inhabitants. At the very moment in 
which this important queſtion was in agita- 
tion, a free negro quarrelled with a white 
cannonier. The ſoldier drew his ſword; 
but the ſuperior force of the negro wreſted 
it from him, and broke it in pieces. For 
this offence the negro was apprehended ; 
he was immediately tried, condemned, and 
hanged, in oppoſition to the moſt urgent 
and humble entreaties of the people of co- 
lour, who only requeſted that the execu- 
tion of the ſentence 8 at leaſt be ſuſ- 
pended. 

The conſequence of this haſty we im- 
prudent act was, that the people of colour 
fired on the cannoniers; the white colo- 
niſts flew inſtantly to arms, and the conteſt | 


was renewed with all its former fury. The 
1 Ss ſucceeding 
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fucceeding day the town of Port au Prince 
was ſet on fire by ſome unknown incendis 


aries, and twenty-eight iſlots, making twos 
| fifths of the whole, were totally conſumed, 


The ſubſequent hiftory of this diſtracted 
colony is nothing but a repetition of crimes 
and diſaſters. The iſland, divided i into three 
parties, has continued a prey to its inteſtine 
diviſions. The revolted negroes have ſtill 
maintained their ground. The people of 
colour have either remained undecided and 
inaQtive, or have taken the part of the in- 
ſurgents. Even the troops which were ſent 
over to reſtore tranquillity, have in ſome 
meaſure been corrupted, while the white in- 
habitants have diſplayed unequivocal marks 
of counter-revolutionary principles. 

As but little hope appeared of the emi- 
grants returning to their country, and as 


the veto of the king had cauſed much dif- 


content in the nation, the aſſembly pro- 
ceeded to ſtronger meaſures, and a decree 
of accuſation of high treaſon was paſſed 
againſt the brothers of the king, the prince 
of Conde, M. Calonne, and Mirabeau the 
Wc and as, notwithſtanding the pro- 

| K * . _ feffions 
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feſſions of the emperor, reports had gone 
forth that a congreſs was to be formed by 
Auſtria and Pruſſia for the purpoſe of ſub- 
verting, or modifying at leaft, the French 
conftitntion, a decree was paſſed by the 
legiſlature, and immediately ſanctioned by 
the king, which pronounced every French- 
man infamous, and guilty of high treaſon, 
who ſhould directly or indirectly take any 
part in ſuch meaſures, or who ſhould, in 
any reſpect, unite with thoſe whoſe object 
was a modification of the exiſting con- 
ſtitution. 5 
The principal misſbrtune, rer, that 
afflicted France, at this juncture, was the 
parties which exiſted within its boſom, 
and which precipitated rapidly one aſter 
another the miniſters from their ſtations. 
M. Deleſſart was accuſed, and M. Bertrand 
declared by a vote of the aſſembly unwor- 
thy of being employed. While the re- 
publican party were thus obtaining a gra- 
dual aſcendaney in the aſſembly, and tak- 
ing advantage of every cireumſtance that 
could increaſe their power, the more deſpe- 
rate among chem were inſidiouſly em- 
ployed 
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ployed in diſperſing rumours among the 
people, atrociouſly ſlanderous of the king 
and the exiſting government. Pikes were 


openly manufactured in different parts of 


the city, and ayowedly diſtributed among 


the populace, under the ſpecious pretext 


of arming them againſt the enemies of li- 
berty. On the 17th of February, there- 
fore, the king thought it neceſſary expreſsly 
to deny, in a ſpirited letter to the mayor 


and municipality, all the charges which 
were circulated againſt him, relative to. his 


ſuppoſed diſaffection to the conſtitution ; 


the municipality alſo, nearly about the ſame * 


period, paſſed a reſolution prohibiting the 
citizens from keeping ſtores of "ITY 
arms in their houſes, 
In one inſtance, however, it a 1 con- 
feſſed that the Jacobin and republican party 
evinced ſuperior ſagacity, and ſhewed that 
they were poſſeſſed of either better infor- 
mation, or more honeſty, than their oppo- 
nents, They penetrated more ſucceſsfully" 
the deſigns of Leopold, and ſaw that the 
falſe ſerenity which prevailed at the com- 


| nn of the year only preceded a 
© K k . ſtorm; 
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ſtorm ; and that it was a mere deluſion ere- 
ated by that crafty prince to lull the ſpirit of 
France into a fatal tranquillity. Not unin- 
formed probably of the actual grounds of 
the treaty of Pilnitz, they ſaw that an al- 
liance of ſueh extent was not likely to va- 
niſh in vapour; the reaſons ſtill exiſted in 
which it originated; with this opinion the 
preparations of Auſtria and Pruſſia entirely 5 
correſponded; and while no motive of fuf- 
| ficient weight had occurred to induce the 
combination to lay aſide their project, there 
was an obvious reaſon for the concealment 
of it, and that was, that it was evidently not 
yet ripe for execution. At their inſtance, 
therefore, the military preparations were 
carried on with vigour ; at their inſtance a 
deciſive anſwer was demanded from Leo- 
pold, and a period was fixed, after which 
his ſilence was to be conſtrued into a decla- 
ration of war. The court itfelf indeed was 
not without its alarms ; for marſhals Luck- 
ner and Rochambeau, and M. la Fayette, 
were ordered to Paris, towards the latter 
end of February, to concert with the execu- 


| tiye © power concerning the proper arrange» 
ments 
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ments for the defence of the country; a 


conſiderable promotion of officers was made, 
and even a marine equipment was ordered, 


in expectation that ſome naval power might 
be induced to join the confederacy. What 


was ſcarcely conjecture in the preceding 


month, was converted almoſt into certainty 


on the 2d of March, when the miniſter for 
foreign affairs laid Viſors the aſſembly the 
late correſpondence with the emperor. Be- 
fides the papers which we have already 


noticed, it included a note from prince 
Kaunitz, dated January 5th, 1792, ſtating, 


that though the elector of Treves had ſe- 
riouſly reſolved to enforee the regulations 
adopted by the emperor againſt the emi- 


grants, ſtill the French king had aſſembled 


three armies, and that violent declamations 
had been permitted in the French clubs 


againſt all the ſovereigns of Europe. 


The reading of this paper was followed | 
by an extract from the inſtructions of the 


miniſter to M. Noailles, the French ambaſ- 


ſador at Vienna, dated January 21ſt, in 


which an explanation was required of the 
orders given to general Bender, and of the 
K 8 3 meaning 


* 
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meaning of the expreſſion employed by the 
emperor—* The ſovereigns united for the 
ſafety and honour of crowns.” _ 

The moſt important paper, vg was 
a diſpatch from prince Kaunitz to the im- 
perial charge des affaires at Paris, and dated 
February 17th. It was penned wi h ſtudicd 
ambiguity The emperor made many pro- 
teſtations of his defire to preſerve peace, but 
fill avowed the en agements which he had 
formed with other powers for preſerving in- 
violate the monarchy of France. While he 
profeſſed his apprehenſions for the ſafety of 
the king, the diſpatch was charged with 
ſuch expreſſions as appeared ſtudiouſly cal- 
culated to irritate the people, and precipitate 

his ruin. It inveighed, in the moſt unqua- 
| lified terms, againſt the republican ſpirit, 
and the Jacobin ſocieties; and inſtead of 
ſoothing or conciliating the paſſions of the 
mul itude, it appeared only calculated to urge 
them to ſome act of deſperation, s 
Iheſe papers were accompanied by. a 
letter from the Pruſſian envoy at Paris, 
avowing the intimate union and connexion 
SACK. hb, beinen the N courts, 


and 
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and the entire acquieſcence of his maſter in 
the Auſtrian memorials, By another com- 
munication from the miniſter, it was un- 
derſtood, that the imperial troops in the 
Netherlands amounted to fifty- five thou- 
ſand, in January, and that as ſoon as 
they mould be joined by the ſeveral bodies 
which were ordered to march, they would 
amount to upwards of ninety thouſand. 
The miniſter concluded by ſaying, that the 
king had inſtructed his ambaſſador at Vi- 
enna to repreſent, that it became neither 
the dignity nor the independence of France 
to enter into any diſcuſſion concerning her 
internal affairs; that the meaſures of Auſtria 
and Pruſſia, having no explicit object, could 
only ſerve to create jealouſy and diſtruſt; 
and that, if the emperor was ſincere in his 
profeſſions, he would ſhew it by reducing 
his troops in the Netherlands to the peace 
iſhment in 1791, which would be im- 
wat followed by a ſimilar nie 
on the part of the Frenck. * 
 _ The fallacious calm which had debe 
the nation and the aſſembly, was, on the 
unn of theſe diſpatches, changed into 
5 a tempeſt 
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a tempeſt of rage and reſentment. The 
- miniſter, Deleſſart, was charged with having 
deceived the nation; the various commu- 
nications from ri powers were treated 
as little better than forgeries, and the mini- 
ſter for foreign affairs was conſidered as 
being a party in the fraud: to many it ap- 
peared, that war itſelf was a leſs formidable 
evil than the enormous expences in which 
a continued ſtate of alarm involved the na- N 
tion; and ſome even went ſo far as to re- 
gard the menaces of the confederacy as 
empty threats; and as concerted ſolely to 
increaſe the diſtreſſes of the ns wy de- 
ranging its finance. N 
Wuile the indignation of che popular party 
in the aſſembly was directed againſt M. Ber- 
trand, miniſter of the marine, and M. Deleſ- 
fart, miniſter for foreign affairs, the court, 
under the influence, as was confidently ſuſ- 
pected, of the houſe of Auſtria, determined 
on the diſmiſſion of M. Narbonne from the 
war department; and of M. Cahier de 
Gerville from that of the interior. M. de 
Grave was appointed as ſucceſſor to M. Nar- 


TT * diſmiſſion was * reſented 
; and 
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and reſiſted by the leading members of the 


aſſembly. M. Sage moved, © that M. Nar- 
bonne carried with him the regret of the 


national aſſembly; and on a motion of 


cenſure, by M. Cambon, on the miniſters 
who adviſed the king to retain M. Bertrand 


in his ſervice, after he had loſt the public 
confidence, M. Cahier de Gerville was ex- 
preſsly excepted. Nothing indeed could be 
more impolitie in the court than both theſe 
meaſures. It was as abſurd as it was uſeleſs 


to endeavour to ſupport the miniſter of ma- 
rine, however innocent, againſt the voice 
and feelings of a majority of the legiſlature ; 


and conſidering that the temper of the aſſem- 
bly rather led them in general to derange 


the miniſtry, than to vote for their continu- 
ance in office, the king ought to have re- 
| joiced that any of his ſervants enjoyed a 
Portion of their confidence, and ought cer- 


tainly not to have ſet them the example 


himſelf of diſſolving the adminiſtration. ' 

Theſe meaſures were followed, in the 
fame fitting, by the impeachment of M. 
Deleſſart. He was accuſed by M. Briſſot 
of mining to give information to the af- 


"wy 
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ſembly of the concert formed among fo. 
reign powers againſt the liberty and inde. 
pendence of France; of not preſſing the 
meaſures proper for the ſafety and defence 
of the nation; of having given to prince 
Kaunitz details on the ſituation of the king- 
dom, calculated to convey an improper 
idea; of having meanly ſued for peace; 
and of having refuſed to obey the decrees 
of the national aſſembly. In conſequence 
of a decree paſſed againſt him, M. Deleſ- 
ſart was apprehended, and conducted to 
Orleans to be tried by the high national 
court. There is every reaſon to believe 
that this unfortunate miniſter was ſubſtan- 
tially innocent; but the tide of faction, 


from a variety of unfayourable circum- 


ſtances, ran hard againſt him. He may in- 
deed be conſidered as having fallen a ſacri- 
fice to the indignation which the crooked 
and deceitful conduct of Leopold excited; 
to the temporizing politics of the mild and 
undecided Louis; and to that fineſſe which 
has been ſo long attached to the French 
character, that perhaps even republican ſen- 
timents ö not eaſily eradicate it. Theſe 

| circumſtances 
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eircumſtances prevented him from acting 
with that deciſive openneſs, and boldneſs 

of character, which the rectitude of his 

conduct might have inſpired. He vras the 
firſt victim to that deſperate faction which 
has ſinee deluged France. with. blood; and 
the aſſembly, by paſſing a decree of accu- 
ſation againſt a citizen, without firſt hear- 
ing him in his own defence, have fixed an 
indelible blot upon their records, and af- 
forded a fatal ſpecimen of that prompt 
and haſty-puniſhment which has ſince ex- 
hibited the Juridical proceedings of that 
nation as an object of deteſtation and con- . 
tempt to the world. 11 
The impeachment of M. Deleſfart fo 

completely terrified the marine miniſter, M. 

Bertrand, that he: loſt no time in requeſt- 
ing leave to give in his reſignation. Thus 
the miniſtry was at once completely diſ- 

folved ; and yet, unpermanent and difficult 

as the ſituation was, the conteſt to ſupply 

the vacant offices ſerved {till farther to di- 

vide the diſtracted empire. 

While France was thus agitated by4 in- 

| ternal faction, and the „eee of a 
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foreign attack, the politics of ls once 
more appeared to vibrate in favour of peace, 
by the ſudden death of the emperor of 
Germany. This event happened on the 
firſt of March; and from the ſuddenneſs 
of the attack, and the nature of the com- 
plaint, violent ſuſpicions were at firſt en- 
tertained that he owed his death to poiſon, 
The complaint entirely affected the fto- 
mach and the inteſtines, his body ſwelled 
to an enormous degree, and his bowels lite- 
rally burſt. The accuſation of poiſon was 
naturally directed againſt the French party; 
but the whole ſuſpicion was ſoon removed 
by the narrative of his diſeaſe, which was 
publiſhed by authority, and which aſcribed 
the fatal event to a rheumatic fever. By 
thoſe, however, who pretended to have 
better means of information, it was al- 
ſerted, that the uſe of certain ſtimulant medi- 
cines, which this prince was in the habit 
of employing, produced this dreadful effect, 
and terminated a life of ſuch apparent im- 
portance to the politics of Europe. | 
As a man, Leopold was generally con- 
Sed as a debauched and ſenſual charac- 
| ter; 
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ter; as a prince, he was certainly poſſeſſed 


of ability; and though his principles were 


deſpotic, it muſt be confeſſed, that in ge- 
neral he made uſe of his power for the 
good of his ſubjects. His political career, 

while grand duke, of Tuſcany, was mark- 


ed by wiſdom and moderation. He ſim- 


plified the laws, he remitted the moſt 
grievous of the public burdens, and his re- 


gard to the adminiſtration of juſtice was 


| ſuch, that he allowed, and even encou- 


_ raged, appeals to himſelf, wherever any par- 


ty conceived himſelf injured in the courſe 
of a proceſs in the ordinary courts of law, 
He had the merit of reſtoring peace to the 


empire, as well as to Auſtria and the Ne- 


therlands, notwithſtanding the diſtreſs and 


confuſion in which he found. them all in- 
volved, by the imprudent adminiſtration of 


his predeceſſor. His political wiſdom and 
general ſagacity were certainly far above 
the ordinary ſtandard of hereditary mo- 


narchs. The ſoundneſs of his judgment, and 


his regard to his people, were ſtrongly 
evinced by one wire loved peace. How 


far 


1 
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fer his conduct in uniting with the con- 
federacy of princes againſt the liberties of 
France, may be fairly cited in contradiction 
to this aſſertion, we are ſcarcely qualified 
to decide, unleſs We were better informed 
as to the motives and the extent of that 
confederacy. Leopold might be influenced 
by family conſiderations; he might be 
deceived with falſe repreſentations as to 
the actual ſtate of France; he might be 
prompted by the intrigues of another pow- 
er, whoſe inſidious policy Europe will 
long have occaſion to regret: or, aſter all, 
he might not be ſerious in his intentions 
of commencing offenſive meaſures, and 
might flatter himſelf that the dread of a 
Ea powerful combination might enable him to 
1 obtain better terms for the royal family 
. than the conſtitution of 1789 afforded. 
2 With all his public virtues, we are under a 
3 nnetceſſity of recording one indelible blemiſh 
3 on his character His notorious duplicity 
rendered him at once an object of univerſal 


= abhorrence and contempt ; and it was even 
| aſſerted, by an eminent ſpeaker in the Bri- 
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iſh ſenate, intimately connected with ad- 
miniſtration, that“ no man would take his 
word for a ſingle day.“ 

The aſcendency which the 1 club 
had obtained by their victory over the Feu- 
illans, .and ftill more by the impeachment 
of M. Deleſſart, rendered their authority 
abſolute in every thing that concerned the 
politics of France. The court ſeemed at 
this moment to relinquiſh every thought of 
reſiſtance, and to fail with the tide. This 
was ſoon evinced in the appointment of 
miniſters; M. Dumourier and M. Lacoſte, 
two of the leading Jacobins, being nomi- 


nated to the vacant departments of foreign 


affairs and the marine. As the name of the 
former will frequently occur in the courſe 
of our narrative, we embrace the opportu- 
nity of his firſt appearance in a public ca- 
pacity, to give ſome account of this extra- 
ordinary character. N 
M. Dumourier was born an the year 
17 39, and is, we have been informed, of a 
noble but not an opulent family. His fa- 
ther was a commiſſuire de guerre, and was 
* man of education and conſiderable talents, 
Vor. I, 4726 4 | 28 
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as is . from a tranſlation of the Sec. 
chia rapita of Taſſoni, and ſome other po- 
ems, which have preſerved his name in the 
annals of literature. As it was almoſt à 
point. of neceſſity, that every gentleman in 
France, under the old government, ſhould 
be at one time or other of his life a foldier, 
young Dumourier commenced his military 
career at a very early period, and was 
wounded and made' priſoner in the battle of | 
Cloſter camp. By nature enterprifing and 
active, the next opportunity that offered for 
the diſplay of his diſtinguiſhed talents was 
in the year 1770, when the firſt infamous 
partition of Poland was planned and ex- 
ecuted by a banditti of deſpots; on this oc- 
caſion M. Dumourier appeared on the fide 
of liberty, at the head of a battalion of 
French volunteers, and is faid to have per- 
formed ſome deſperate and able ſervices to 
the republic. The event of that unpro- 
pitious conteſt is too well known, and too 

deeply lamented by every friend of juſtice 
and of freedom. M. Dumourier had, how- 
ever, ſo far ſucceeded for his perſonal views, 


that he was immediately: noticed by 127 
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XV. and was ſent into Sweden in 1972; 
with M. Favier and two others, confiden- 
tially by the king, and unknown to the 


miniſtry, when the great revolution was to 


be effected in that kingdom; the plan of 


which was laid in the cabinet of Verſailles. 


Dumourier contrived. to convey private in- 
telligence to the king, that the object was 
effected, before the miniſters had received 


any diſpatch from their agents. His promp- 


titude and ability, however, only ſerved to 
awaken the jealouſy of the courtiers, and on 


his return, in reward for his ſervices, he 
was committed to the Baſtille. His con- 
finuance there, we have reaſon to think, 
was however not long. 

In the late war, M. Dumoufler- was u 


tenant governor of Cherburgh, and is ſaid to 
have offered a plan to the miniſter, M. Ver- 


gennes, by which he undertook, with a 


handful of men, to ſurpriſe the iſland of 


| Jerſey and the 'other Britiſh poſſeſſions in 
that quarter; but, for what reaſon we know. 
not, the propoſal was rejected. 

From the firſt dawn of the revolution, 


N. Dumourier ſtudied to ingratiate hi mſelf 
| L 1 2 with. 
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with. the people : ; and, to render himſelf 
more acceptable to them, is ſaid to have 
diſclaimed the nobility of his anceſtry, As 
the Jacobin club was. the great theatre for 
talents and ambition, he ſoon became an 
active and diſtinguiſhed member, and by 
their influence cftabliſhed himſelf in the 
important, and, at this period, very re- 
ſponſible ſituation of miniſter for foreign 
affairs. | 
The French king, as a "CY teſtimony 
of his attention to the will 'of the people, 


1 | diſmiſſed the Swiſs guards on the 17th of 

ö | March; and on that day the guard ap- 

| | Pointed, by the ee entered A 
| duty. 


;, he death of the emporer, ſtead of 
| ce. appears to have accelerated hoſ- 
tilities between Auſtria and France. The 
young king of Hungary, Francis I. was 
' ſearcely ſeated upcn the throne, when he 
deſired a conference with the Pruſſian mi- 
niſter Biſchoff werder, and directed him to 
inform his maſter, that he was determined 
firialy and literally to adhere to the con- 
8 | vention of Pilnitz. The preparations on 
'=- . 2 0 the 
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the part of the French, in the mean time, 


Z proceeded with alacrity ; and the new mi- 
niſter, M. Dumourier, declared' in the Ja- 
cobin club, that he would, in his negocia- 

tions with Auſtria, direct them to the point 
of obtaining, without delay, a ſolid Pn 
or a deciſive war. 

On the 22d of March a decree of ſequeſtie | 
tion was paſſed againſt the property of the 


emigrants, ſaving however the right of 'cre= 


ditors to be reimburſed. their demands; 
and ſuch as returned within the ſpace of 
one month were to be re-eſtabliſhed in the 
poſſeſſion of their eſtates, ſubjected, how- 
ever, to a proportionate tax to defray the 
expences of the armament, which their 
emigration had occaſioned. By an addi- 
tional decree, they were deprived of the 
rights of active citizens for two years after 
their return to France; and ſuch of them 
as ſhould not return within a month, were 
deprived of thoſe privileges for ten years. 

The ſucceeding day the king announced 


"he appointment of three more of the popu- 


lar party to the miniſtry, viz. M. Garnier, 
miniſter of Juſtice, i in the room of M. 'Du- 


port 
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as ren , e. 
port du Tertre; M. Roland, miniſter of the 


interior, inſtead of M. Cahier de Gerville; 
and M. Claviere, miniſter of finance, in 
the room of M. Tarbe. The new miniſters 
were all meinbers of the Jacobin club, which 
at this period ſeems to have polleſſed the 
entire confidence of the nation. The vigor- 
ous meaſures purſued by the aſſembly had 
alſo the happieſt effects both upon public 
credit and upon the minds of the emigrants, 
upwards of four hundred having paſſed 


through Liſle on their return in one day, 


p OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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